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No Choice: A Story of 
the Unforeseen. By T. 
S. Mrtuincton, Chaps. 
XXXIIL—xxxvi . . . . 385 


The Princess Alice—In 


Rough Notes of a Natn- 
ralist’s Visit to Egypt. 
By Principat Dawson, of 
Montreal. v. The People 
and their Future. . . . 


Indian Fables. ... . 


Doetors out of Practice. 
By J. Corpy JRAFFRESON. 
Chap. vi1.—Good Cheer and 
Spare Diet . . . . 413 
Slavery and the Slave 
Trade 41 


Books of Remembrance 
The Fisher-Girl’s Shovete 425 
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Sant. 


Miss Timpett’s Lodgers. 
By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES. 
Chaps. I1V.—v. . 2. we 


The British People: their 
Income and Expendi- 
ture. By Professor Leong 
Levi. Concluding Paper. 
The Misgivings as to Brit- 
ish Prosperity— Influence of 

orals on Economic Suc- 
cess — Pauperism — — 
ance— Drunkenness— 
oling — Recklessness —Na- 
tional Virtues . . . « « 

Curious Bibles .... 

Examination Day 


The London Polytechnic 
Redivivus 437 
Letters from Tristan 
D’Acunha, .... . 441 
Reflections . . ... . 443 
Varieties . . . « « « » 444 
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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. |. 


WM. POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids ; THE BEST 
KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms : —‘‘ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken- 
sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘* I am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 
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VINTERNATIONAL | 
Health Exhibition. 
CANDLE MAKING. | 


Visitors to the Health Exhibition should vist 








the West Annexe and see the making of 


PRICE'S GOLD MEDAL 
PALMITINE CANDLES. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, ; 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. | 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. | 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand! 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LI:BIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. — 


Numerous inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchases 
must insist upon having the Cempany’s Extract, which for flavour and cleat 
ness is pronounced by all competent authorities to be the best. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine 
only with fac- 
simile of Baron 
Liebig's signature 
in blue ink across 
label. 
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ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 


POLISHING 


For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
~ Britannia Metal Goods, &c. Sold Retail evervwhere. 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 


1880. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ADELAIDE, 1881. | 


PASTE 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 
| STEEL PENS. 


PARIS 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL. 





REGISTERED ia 


®COCOON®Y 


KNITTING WOOL 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 1 oz. Cocoons in 1]b. Boxes. 


Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, Holufrth. 


WEARS WELL 
WELL SHRUNK 


IN WINDING. 





NO MORE TROUBL 
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IN WINDING. 








THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





Patronised by the Royal Family. FOR BADIES’ DRESSES 
TO SAVE | All Interm: diate Profits 1 | L= Ft Era: KEEPS 


ADFORD|> Abe ote SKIN 


MA N U FA C 7 U RI N G fe==SB= OAs in the Hottest Weather. 


SSS Removes and prevents 
com PANY, SUNBURN, REDNESS, 


BRADFORD, FRECKLES, TAN, &c. 
YORKSHIRE, ==——_-| & And renders 


Who will send, POST FREE to any address, a 


Collection of ee ——- the most i H E: Ss K I N 
wonderful assortment 0} 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 
HOME-MANUFACTURED DRESS FABRICS A clear and beautiful Complexion 


ever offered to the public. 


. btained by its use. 

The “ CENTURY” CASHMERES etait 
in afl lending Colours, and fa It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and 
PATENT FAST "BLACK for the Torter and Nursery it is invaluable ; the wonderful cooking preper- 
Bi 4g Be ’ ties of the CucUMBER Juice render it delightfully refreshing and invigorating 
at prices to suit every purse, are the BEST if applied after being out in the sun, visiting heated rooms, &c. ; it allays all 

The “CENTURY” SERGES, MIXTURES, "TWAEDG, end CLOTHS, irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 

for Ladies’, Beys’, and Gentlemen’s Wear, have now a world-wide reputation for their Bottles, 15.4 18. 9a, 28. day Ff all ae and Perfumers, Any size free for 3 Stamps 
Marvellous ‘Cheapness and Quality. See opinions of the leading Journals. extra by the Sole Makers, 


Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 carriage paid. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Note Address and mention 7he Leisure Hour when writing. 























F 0 R IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Many years ago 


INFANTS rh iy FOWLER & SHEPPARD'S 
AND 4c = American Bay Rum 


- Was introduced into England from America. 
Since its introduction many worthless imita- 
tions have arisen ; so many have been the 

Yi ful ‘ S FRAUDS, that the Importer has found it 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. ; SSS, necessary to issue this CAUTION. Pur- 




















chasers are requested to ask for 


ar =S wee "FOR CASH, FOWLER & SHEPPARD'S BAY RUM, 
/ i And to note that this title is impressed on the Glass of all Bottles. 
(SECONDANND| Yer Mont) ir *teae” aaron 


A 
ON THE 3 Y EARS **Fowtrer & SHEPpPARD’s Bay Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is 


one of the most cleanly and pleasant washes we know of. It improves very 


dita S ( materially the appearance and feeling of the hair, cools the head, promotes ~ 
LEX growth of hair, and prevents it from turning grey. It is in no sense a dye, an 
jx is perfectly free from the mischievous mineral ingredients so often introduced.” 
“LISTS FREE OF % ISTS_ FREE OF Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and direct 
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HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES 


Embody all the Latest Improvements. 
SHOW ROOMS, 19, 21, & 23, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Intending purchasers are invited to inspect Hircuina’s Stock and Works, the largest in London. Pos 
years’ warranty. HitrcHinG’s PATENT SELF-STEERING BASSINETTES, WITH BRAKE, S22) 


Thirty-eight Patterns of Baby Carriages. Illustrated Lists mailed free. Please mention this Magazine. aI 





GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA TTA EXHIBITION, a68 


Fry's ao 
‘sx ror FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


— Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
VILW OF MANUFACTORY, EnISTOL, NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 











IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


EVERY MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 


On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR. EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 








Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good Things ” “on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delay, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 














To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 









“THE LETSURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHE 





To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written. thereon, and in any accompanying letter the ¢itle of the MS. must be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. ; 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 


works separately. 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 
To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





















Parcels 


over 10/- Please 


JOHN PIGCOTT, 


CARRIAGE 
send 
PAID 
to any for 
art 
” Price 
- of 
England, ; Lists 
Scotland, 
post 
Ireland, 
or free 
Wales. 








Felt Hats, 
2/11 3/3 3/11 4/8 5/8 6/9 8/5 
Silks from 7/6. 


Crate to insure safe transit, 6d. 









Men’s Unshrinkable Court Shoe, 
Flannel, 6/6 and 7/11 6/11 7/9 8/9 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON._ 











ALL PURE FLAX per doz 
Children’s, Hemmed for use... Is. 8d. 
CAM BRIG Ladies’ - ~ « 2 Fad. 
Gentlemen’s - - «ws 38 83d. 

HEMSTITCHED. 

per doz. 
PQ C K ET Ladies’ ... 5s. 6d. 
— =CCents’ 7s. 3d. 





HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. - 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and HUI. 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 








LIME JUICE =‘ CORDIAL 


The Favourite Summer Beverage ; | 
wholesome and refreshing. 

A Delicious Cooling Drink— | 
effectually quenching thirst. | 


LIME JUICE 
Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 

A Wholesome Family Beverage 
for Dinner or Supper Table. 
LIME JUICE 
A Delicious Drink in Water— 
Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 
The Perfection of Fruit Beverages. 
Delicious, cooling, and refreshing 
in Water—effervescing 
in all the Mineral Waters. 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The Favourite Beverage for Lunch, 
Dinner, or Supper Parties. 
Eminently wholesome. No table 
should be without it. 


LIME JUICr 
A Real Summer Delicacy ; 
Cooling and refreshing in Water. 
Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 
Effectually quenching thirst. 
LIME JUICE 
The favourite Temperance Beverage ; 
delicious, cooling, and refreshing ; 
entirely free of Alcohol. 
Eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent substitute for the 
Lemon as a flavouring in Summer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 
Cooling and refreshing. 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 
purifying the blood. 
An excellent stomachic, assisting 
digestion. 
LIME JUICE 
No beverage has received higher 
recommendations from 
the Medical Profession as eminently 
wholesome.—See Lancet 
LIME JUICE 
The family dinner-table 
has additional attractions 
when supplied with 
Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial in water. 
LIME JUICE 
Non-alcoholic. 
It has now become 
the favourite Beverage 
all the year round. 
LIME JUICE 
Sold everywhere. 
As a protection against imitations, 
Purchasers should order 
**Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial.” 
LIME JUICE 
It has been decided in various | 
Chancery suits that Rose & Co., London, 


are the original introducers of 
Poses 


Rose's 





ROSES 





ROSES CORDIAL. 








CORDIAL. 


ROSES 





ROSES 





ROSE’s ~ CORDIAL. 








~ CORDIAL, 


ROSE'S 





~ CORDIAL. 


Re E’S 








Roses | 





ROSE'S ~ CORDIAL. 





ROSE'S ~CORDIAL. 





CORDIAL. 


ROSE'S 





ROSE'S ~ CORDIAL, 


RYSES © CORDIAL, 





____Lime Juice Cordial. aa 
CORDIAL 
Exported toall parts of the World. Special 


LIME JUICE 
Export Terms. Wholesale Stores : 


a1, Curtain Road, London; and at 
41, Mitchell Street, Leith. 














THE INDIAN TEA GROWERS COMPANY’S 


High Class Standard Teas in Tins have now been before 


the Public for several years, and as a rule supersede all 
others wherever fairly tried. They are found to be as 
superior to the ordinary run of even Indian Teas as are 
the Wines of certain Chateaux in France over those of 
others. Prices, in five cr ten pound tins, 2s. 4d., 25 9d., 
3s. 1d., and 3s. 5d. per lb. Blend of Pure Indian and China, 
1s. 8d. and 2s. perIb. To be had from Agents all over the 
Country, ora five pound tin will be sent post free from the 
0) ce, 
VIRGINIA BUILDINGS, GLASGOW 
(Being 43, Virginia Street, and 46, Miller Street), 


On receipt ot remittance 


Remittances, &&c., pavable to A. M. STEWART. 








Sample Half Pounds will be sent on receipt of stamps. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder, 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO PLATE, etc. 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. New Zealand, 1882; Calcutta, 1884. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes, 18., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





Bis Misery and Crime are the Children of Bad Sanitary Conditions.” 


FRUITS. “MASSACRES IN THE SOUDAN OR 
AT HOME.” 


We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, yet we allow massacres 
from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be prevented) almost without a protest. 


FOR THE MOST PRACTICAL MODE of preventing disease, read a large 


illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure and 


free from Fevers, Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, etc. 


THOUSANDS OF MILES IN. INDIA.—‘ For many years I have found 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT of the utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. I have 
travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, and in all the various changes of climate 
Ihave found ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage I could get, especially after long, heavy 
marches, and other fatiguing duties, to which the British soldier of late has been exposed, I have always been 
able to keep a supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could obtain it in most_ stations. My dear wife found 
it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. Many others here have found ENO'S FRUIT SALT 
better than any beverage yet inthe Indian market. I am, yours, etc., A. WARDER, Central Military Prison, 
Poona, Bombay, January 30, 1884. To Mr. J. C. ENO.” 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charles Marvin, in his account 

of a journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says: “It was anticipating history a bit, but there is 
little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian—a distance ot 
500 miles—ina week. . . 2... Any medicine the traveller may require can easily be obtained at the 











eee STE oF UiFE 
= ‘ \= 
ENGLAND. 








very 
Over 2, 
| chemists’ shops in Russian towns. . . . . above all, a few bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps the 
= = = =| best medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust occasionally provoke symptoms 

—= needing a gentle and invigorating treatment.”"—From Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


SICK HEADACHE.—‘T write to tell you of the wonderful good ENO’S FRUIT SALT has done me. _ For years past I 
* have been a constant sufferer from seyere HEADACHE, and all the medicine I tried did me no good, nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
d ‘RU IT SALT. I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after I had taken it a few times I felt so much better that I continued to take it. I am happy to say that I very 
<rely have a headache now, and when I do feel it coming on ENO'S FRUIT SALT soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to you for your wonderful 
FRUIT SALT. I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well known. To avoid any annoyance from publicity I only give my initials. I am, yours faithfully, K.W. M.— 
To Mr. J. C. ENO, February 25, 1824.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 


. imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 

rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit."—ADAMS. 

CAUTION.—Zxramine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked *‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, ‘8.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 











HE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR JULY 


CONTAINS :— 
The Continuation of the New Story (commenced in the June Part), 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 


By the Author of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles,”,&c. Illustrated by F. DADD. 











ta, 1884. 
6d. 


il 


THE FLAGELLANTS. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, m.a. Illustrated. FOR FATHER’S SAXE. By I. F. Mayo. Illustrated. 
ll DUTY’S CALL. _ Illustrated. THE MOSLEM MILLENNIUM. 
a — MY TRICYCLE TAUGHT ME. A GLIMPSE OF HOLLAND. By Proressor BLAIkiE. 
biaenre ceca GOD'S MERCY. Ry ApotrHe Monon. ANTS, AND THE LESSONS THEY TEACH. 
NGE. By Crona Tempe. GREAT AND GOOD BOOKS. By E. Paxton Hoop. V.—Hooker’s 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKETCHES. A Lonely Grave. Ecclesiastical Polity. d 
OUT IN THE STORM. A Poem. By Jessiz M. E. Saxsy. JUST AS | AM. A Version forthe Young. By S. C. T. INGHAM. 
COLIGNY AND HIS TIMES. By Ricnarp Hearn. RELIGIOUS RECORD OF THE MONTH. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—“ THE RHONE GLACIER.” 
SixPENCE Mon TEL WZ. OonNx PENN DT W7EBEETL.Y. 
READY JULY st. ‘NOW READY. 5 


THE 


SUNLIG HT, | BOY'S OWN PAPER | °°" "22e 2g Bae. 3% sagem tos 
eat "| evap PART, | WHAT TO DO AND HOW T0 DO IT. 


’ 
GIRL 30 WN PAPER. Containing — Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in 
Containing SIXTY-FOUR PAGES Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden Illness 
SIXTY-FOUR PAGES I OF MOST bs Common to Children. 
OF 
HOLIDAY READING nteresting Reading, It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 
' y WITH A Child Crowing, Choking, ——— Croup, rm ——— nage 
With me ; i Fits, Nose Bleeding, Potsons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, 
ne ees PROFUSION OF ENGRAVINGS. or Nese, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
In Coloured Wrapper, In Coloured Wrapper, PUBLISHED BY 





SIX PENCE.' SIXPENCE. JAMES EPPS AND CO 
ORDER EARLY OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 48, Threadneedle Street, & 170, Piccadilly, London. 

















TAE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co., have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
tisues. 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CU. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed. The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


The Lr 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


est FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


400-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days 
with once winding ; a handsome present. Price 75s, 
Warranted, MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room, 
Over 5:0 to select from. Price 10s. gd. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d,; 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co., have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and DoultonImpasto wares; 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 





MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. WNOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 


Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the display of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


CURTAINS.—The_ most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 


100 guineas. 
is solicited. 


goods, even at 3s. 9d. per yard, double width, give is posTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 


beg respectfully to state that this 
Department is now so organised thar they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
Patterns sent, nd quotations given free of charge. 


extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 


England 


Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the 500 specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.’s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug the most 
acceptable of all presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE: 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. As a rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have 
subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 
to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE 
FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND CUNDITION, and ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM APULTERATION.” 


ONTSERRAT 


LIME=FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 






ESTABLISHED 1830. For Hire 8s., 10s., 


VENABLES"#°” 
PIANOS 


System from 15s. 
per Month. 
Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 





C.BRANDAUER&C°° 


CPonteoP ENS 


Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process. Six Prize Medals awarded. 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the /Vorks, 
London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, E.C. 





Have met with general approbation. 


Birmingham. 








“It is a low ebb of Linen 
with thee.”— Henry IV., 
Part 2, Scene 2. 


PURE IRISH 
=a LINEN GOODS. 


At Manufacturers’ 
PRICES. 
Linen Goods, when bought in England in the ordinary way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when bought at wholesale prices in 
Belfast they are within the reach of all. 


PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wide - from 1s. rod. yard. 


PURE LINEN SHEETENG, unbleached, twilled, 66 inches wide .. Sw 
PURE LINEN. grass bleached Diaper 5 aie aoe ieee eR mae oe ae ie CRs 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, unbleached Se es we ee aw we a Sa aeeee 
STRONG HUCK. TOWELS, bleached 2... 2. se cc oo oo Oh Ct 


1s. 101. each, 


CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS |. [2 2) 22 22 22 2! % 
2yds.by2yds. .. 4, 2s. rd. 


BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTH 
i, oor 





BREAKFAST NAPKIN a er ee ee ee ee eee 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Ladies’), hemmed, ready for use ,. 4s. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents’), hemmed, ready for use ,, 6s. od. 
KHEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ size ,, (s. 3d. ,, 

BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard wide .. 2. «2 ce co oo 00 ce os. 8d. yard. 


FORRESTER BROTHERS, 


Linen Manufacturers & Bleachers, BELFAST. 


ALWAYS WASH Witte 
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7% SOAP 
Z ° 
6S eae 
PRESCRIBED BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THECURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER, 
W. V. WRIGHT. & C°?. SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 





W. V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark, London. 











Analytical Report from Grorce H. Bostock, Esq., F.C.S., F.AS., 
Manchester: ‘‘I have made a careful examination of BECKETT'S 
BEVERAGES. I find them perfectly pure and free from anything dele- 
terious to health; they are non-intoxicating, and form pleasant and in- 
vigorating drinks. The Lisme-Fruit Syrup, Black Currant, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, &c., make capita! Summer drinks, mixed with either 
plain or wrated water, whilst the Wodselev Liqueur and Winterine are 
excellent substitutes for Brandy and other spirits ” 

Pints, Is. 9d. (sufficient for twenty tumblers) ; Half-pints, Is. 

SPECIAL.—A sample bottle of any of Beckett’s Fruit Drinks 
sent, carriage paid, to any address for Nine Stamps; two pints, 
4S. ; six pints, Ios. 6d. 


Sole Manufacturer, Ww. BECKETT, 
Heywood, Manchester. London Depot, 95, Farringdon St., E.C. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Companies. 





THE BEST AND PUREST ANTISEPTIC IN THE WORLD 
FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER, COOKING 
VEGETABLES, BLEACHING LINEN, and DISINFECTING 
CLOTHING. It is a Household Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse 


Requisite, and valuable for many ciher ses. 
Sold in 1d., 3d., & 6d. 


PREPARED ®'3:3 
CALIFORNIAN. 


Lf any difficulty occurs, send 2 
stamps to the Works, PATENT 
BORAX COMPANY, BIRMING- 
HAM, and you will receive 1d. 
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A STORY OF THE UNFORESEEN. 


BY REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “STRAIGHT TO THE MARK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TEMPTED. 


Away, I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. 
—Shakespeare. 


T has been shown that while Adrien Brooke 
was in Paris frequent letters passed be- 
tween him and Mr. Earle. 

The general tenor of these was 
little varied. Mr. Earle, for 
reasons which Adrien did not 
understand, grew more urgent 
every day that he should per- 
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““WHAT CAN I DO?” mR. 


severe with his search until the heir to Salsea 
should be discovered, while Adrien expressed 
his conviction that the late Augustus Earle 
had never been married, and that consequently 
there was no such heir in existence. Mr. 
Earle, tormented with the threats which Levi- 
son failed not to repeat, spent his days in 
continual doubts and fears, and his nights in 
tossings to and fro upon his bed, sleepless and 
miserable. Again and again he wrote to Adrien, 
entreating him to spare neither pains nor cost, 
insisting upon it that a claimant there must be, 
and that his efforts must not be relaxed until he 
had been found. Noixdégalle, to whom Adrien 
had unguardedly shown one or more of Mr. 
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EARLE MUTTERED TO HIMSELF. 


Earle’s letters, when he had occasion to apply to 
him for information or advice, had not failed to 
notice this eagerness on Mr. Earle’s part to find 
‘‘a claimant.” There must be some private rea- 
son, some interested motive, in the background, 
he argued. No one in his senses would incur so 
much expense or show such great anxiety in 
searching for a brother’s son only for the sake of 
making restitution and doing him an act of 
justice. Whatever the reason, it was evident that 
a claimant was wanted—a claimant would be 
welcomed; surely then, Noixdegalle argued 
with himself, ‘a claimant might be found, and if 
found, a mine of wealth would at the same time 
be open to the finder. The claim would be 
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admitted without much inquiry, and probably 
without any dispute. Who was there to dispute 
it except the present owner of the property? and 
he was only anxious to have it established. At all 
events the continued search for the son and heir 
would be lucrative. Mr. Earle would of course find 
money for expenses, and would also pay liberally 
for the time empleyed in his service. Had he 
not said in his letter that no expense was to be 
spared?” Noixdegalle was much in want of 
money. He wrote, therefore, to Mr. Earle, offer- 
ing to take up the inquiry where Mr. Brooke 
should leave it, encouraging him to believe that 
he had opportunities and means which Mr. Brooke 
could not command, and almost promising to 
succeed where Mr. Brooke had failed. Mr. Earle 
replied at once to his letter, giving him carte 
blanche. ' 

While Mr. Earle was thus dallying, as it were, 
between Adrien and Noixdegalle, losing hope in 
the one and giving his confidence to the other, 
the thought of Levison was scarcely ever absent 
from his mind. At times he would try to laugh at 
this man’s threats, and would almost resolve to 
set him at defiance, but more frequently he would 
yield to the fears and terrors which took posses- 
sion of him, and abandon himself to despair, as if 
all were already lost. Then, again, reviewing the 
whole matter, sensibly and calmly, when he could 
bring himself to do so, weighing all the pros and 
cons, the two main points which appeared to be 
most prominent and probable were these. First, 
that, notwithstanding Noixdegalle’s pretence, 
Adrien Brooke would prove to be correct in the 
opinion he had formed that his late brother 
Augustus had never married, and had therefore left 
no son; and, secondly, that some descendant on 
the mother’s side might be in existence who would 
presently appear to claim the Newton House 
estate by virtue of the clause “ Provided always.” 
Whether it was true or not that Levison knew 
where to find such descendant, and could lay his 
finger on him as he pretended, might be doubtful ; 
but the man had evidently gone into the question. 
He had made himself acquainted with the family 
pedigree, and had dropped hints on the subject 
which Mr. Earle knew to be well founded. How 
far he had followed the clue, or might yet follow 
it, and with what results, could not be told. This 
at all events was plain, that Levison had found 
out quite enough to render Mr. Earle’s tenure 
of the London property uncertain and pre- 
carious. 

‘‘ What am I to do?” said Mr. Earle to himself, 
after a review of this kind—‘‘ what am I to do? 
This anxiety is wearing me to death. I can 
neither eat nor sleep; I get no rest by night or 
day; I can feel no interest in anything at home 
orabroad. My life’s a burden tome! What am 
I to do?” 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Earle could not 
help thinking again, at this time, of the white 
pigeon, whose coming had occasioned him so 
much needless anxiety a few months previously. 
He almost expected to see the white pigeon again 
perched upon his window-sill. This new trouble, 
he felt sure, would be the death of him, if long 








continued. Perhaps, after all, the white pigeon 
had pointed to such a catastrophe. However that 
might be, Levison was a bird of ill omen to Mr. 
Earle, and whenever he appeared upon the scene, 
with his slouching gait, dark apparel, and harsh, 
grating cough, was not an unfit emblem of the 
croaking raven with its tale of doom. 

One day especially, when Levison had come and 
gone, having repeated his proposal “‘ for the last 
time,” that Mr. Earle should meet him half way, 
and by paying the amount of certain bills and 
debts due from the late Augustus Earle, put an 
end to his anxieties, Mr. Newton-Earle, notwith- 
standing his boasted integrity and the high sense 
of honour which he had hitherto held fast, could 
not refrain from glancing, as it were, indirectly, at 
the advantages which might be gained by acced- 
ing to Levison’s offer. 

“Why should you trouble yourself about other 
people ?” the Raven had said, between his fits of 
coughing. ‘‘What have you to do with other 
people ?_ If the heir to this nice property is igno- 
rant of his rights, why should you bother yourself 
about him? He don’t lose anything if he don’t 
know it. He is very well satisfied as he is, no 
doubt. It’s his business, not yours. He ought 
to look after his own rights; and it’s nobody’s 
fault but his own if he don’t do it. Now I can lay 
my finger on him whenever I like; but then 
again, why should I? It ain’t my business any 
more than yours, and I don’t know that it would 
do me any good, although it might. He would, 
maybe, take all he was entitled to, without so 
much as saying thank you for it; he might even 
take the business out of my hands and put it into 
another office more—more swell—more fashion- 
able than our little place in Hilary Court. Pay 
your brother’s debts, Mr. Earle. Be honourable, 
sir; take up these little bills, and I shall never 
trouble you again—never. There, I'll give you 
another day to think of it—another day, Mr. 
Earle.” 

Then he had left him, leaving also a schedule 
of the little bills upon the library table. 

Mr. Earle took up the document, holding it 
with the tips of his fingers, and cast his eye over 
it. It was longer than when he first sawit. Two 
or three additional bills had been appended. 

““What shall I do?” Mr. Earle muttered to him- 
self; ‘‘ what canI do? There seems to be some 
reason in what the fellow says. Let me endeavour 
to take a practical view of the question. How am 
{ to know that there is any descendant of my 
mother’s family? And if there be, why should I 
hunt after him to find him? Suppose this fellow 
Levison were to set up a man of straw just for the 
sake of throwing the estate into Chancery and 
making his profit out of it ? If he wants aclaimant 
he can no doubt find one. He could put me to 
vast expense, and keep me in a state of nervous 
misery for years, or worry me into my grave. Yes, 
Levison will find a claimant if he wants one. He 
will stick at nothing.” 

Mr. Earle paused there, for he thought of Noix- 
degalle, and his conscience smote him. 

““You are employing Noixdegalle,” said Con- 
science. ‘‘ Noixdegalle also will stick at nothing. 
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If you want a claimant he will find you one. You 
know what to expect from him, and have given 
him carte blanche notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Earle bit his lips and felt thoroughly 
ashamed. He had never intended to take ad- 
vantage of any unfair dealing on the part of his 
agent, but at the same time he was conscious that 
he would have accepted a “‘ claimant ” from Noix- 
degalle without any very rigid inquiry into the 
validity of his title. 

“‘But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing ?” 

A vision of the little church at Salsea rose 
before his mind’s eye, with the vicar in the pulpit 
preaching from that text. Mr. Earle had heard 
the sermon, and had listened to it with interest 
and approval. It had never occurred to him that 
he could be like Hazael, to do the very evil which 
he had so warmly repudiated. His fine sense of 
honour, his integrity as an upright man, his good 
feeling as a gentleman, would, he had felt sure, 
preserve him from any such fall. He was safer in 
his own strength, safer without any profession of 
religion, than Hazael had been even when taking 
counsel of Elisha, offering him presents, and lis- 
tening to his warning. ‘ But what, is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thing?” No; 
Mr. Earle could do nothing base or dishonourable. 
And yet he had begun already to deliberate and to 
argue with his conscience upon a question of com- 
mon honesty, the very mention of which had 
caused him, only a few days ago, the most vehe- 
ment indignation and offence. 

And to that question he returned again by-and- 
by. There are two sides to every transaction, he 
said to himself. Of course, he did not mean 
any one to have Salsea who was not entitled to 
it, but if a claimant should appear and bring 
proofs, why then it would not be his place 
more than any one else’s to examine and dispute 
them. On the other hand, he had no intention of 
holding either Salsea or Newton House contrary 
to law and justice. He was bound to protect him- 
self, and that was all he meant to do. After all, 
Levison’s demand for the payment of his late 
brother’s debts was but reasonable from his point 
of view. There could be nothing wrong in satis- 
fying him so far. If he were to send him a cheque 
for the amount it need not be looked upon as a 
bribe or as hush-money. 

“*It would be done with that motive,” said Con- 
science. 

“IT am not sure about that,” Mr. Earle re- 
plied. 

‘Yes you are,” said Conscience. 

And Conscience had the last word there. 

“But again,” Mr. Earle pleaded, “even if a genu- 
ine descendant of the other branch should be dis- 
covered, would he have any right to this property ? 
The intention of the settlement was to give the 
larger estate to the elder son; Salsea, with its fine 
mansion and large rent-roll, to the Earles, accord- 
ing to the entail, and this place, which was then 
worth very little, to the other branch. The 
changes which have made the one estate almost 
worthless and the other valuable were unforeseen. 
In equity I am entitled to the better portion. As 





a question of right, therefore, this is mine, and I 
shall be justified in keeping it.” 

‘“‘ But as a question of law?” said Conscience. 

‘“‘T have nothing to do with that,” said Earle. 

“Yes you have,” said Conscience. ‘ Fair ends 
are to be gained only by fair means. At all events, 
you ought not to conspire with such fellows as 
Levison and Noixdegalle to evade the law for your 
own benefit.” 

Conscience again had the best of it. 

“* But,” Mr. Earle argued again, “it is not for my 
own benefit exclusively—very far from it.” 

There was some truth in that. Mr. Earle had 
begun lately to take a wide and comprehensive 
view of his duties as a capitalist and landowner. 
He had listened to Mr. Herbert’s opinions on this 
subject and had readily acknowledged their force. 
All Salsea had rejoiced in consequence. He had 
spent money in the place, had set many good 
works on foot, his daughter Marian seconding all 
his efforts for the benefit of the inhabitants. He 
had provided work for the industrious, food for 
the hungry, comfortable dwellings for the 
labourers, to say nothing of the schools and the 
church. What would be the fate of Salsea under 
a stranger and an alien, born in France, educated 
among Frenchmen, imbued with French ideas ? 
What could be expected, indeed, from any son of 
his late brother but a continuance of the neglect 
and indifference which they had so long expe- 
rienced, and a renewal of the poverty and misery 
from which they were on the point of being de- 
livered ? 

“‘ Yet that is the state of things you are seeking 
to perpetuate,” said Conscience, “‘through your 
agent Noixdegalle.” 

“‘T am trying to find the right owner that every 
one may have his own,” was the answer. 

“You don’t really care who has Salsea if only 
you can make yourself secure of Newton House,” 
said Conscience. ‘ Don’t be a humbug.” 

‘But if a stranger were at Salsea I might still 
take an interest in the place. I would go on with 
the schools and the church, and would help the 
vicar willingly with money for his numerous wants 
in the parish. It is a great pity I should be de- 
prived of the means of doing good in the place. 
If Iam to have that poor estate instead of this large 
property we shall all be steeped in poverty to- 
gether. Such a prospect would almost justify me 
in retaining possession of this place by any means 
not absolutely shameful or dishonest. I could do 
so much good with the property. I would devote 
so much of it to charities here in London also, 
where there is so much distress and—” 

‘‘Why have you not done so in time past?” 
said Conscience. 

“‘ Ah, why, indeed? But it may not be yet too 
late. If I were just to pay Levison the money due 
to him—apart from every other consideration— 
just to pay my brother’s debts, without making 
any stipulations, and then let him do as he 
thinks proper, there could be nothing wrong in 
that.” 

Conscience was beginning now to get the worst 
of it, as is generally the case when an argument 
is carried on too long against conviction. 
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** The man convinced against his will 
Maintains his own opinion still.” 


Mr. Earle took out his banker’s book and began 
to calculate what balance he had available. He 
brought forth also his cheque-book (to order), and 
turned over the leaves in silence and, as it were, 
furtively. 

Conscience still spoke, but her. voice grew 
fainter and fainter. 

Slowly and reluctantly he filled in the date of a 
cheque, then wrote the amount both on the 
cheque itself and on the counterfoil, four places of 
figures, and then signed his name, leaving the 
name of the payee till the last. Twice he put pen 
to paper, fashioning the twirl of the letter L, but 
without making any visible mark, unable, as it 
seemed, to conquer the reluctance or disgust with 
which the thought of Levison inspired him. A 
third time he dipped the pen in the ink. The 
cheque once written and dispatched, he should 
never see the fellow again nor hear of him. What 
did it signify ? 

At that moment, while he yet hesitated, a foot- 
step was heard on the gravel walk under the win- 
dow. Mr. Earle had been too much engaged 
with his arguments to notice the ringing of the 
bell at the gate. What if this should be Levison 
returned with some more last words! If that had 
been the case he would probably have left the 
room with a large cheque in his possession, and 
Mr. Earle would have compromised his self- 
respect for ever. He had scarcely time to thrust 
the cheque-book into a drawer when the door was 
opened, and looking up in haste he saw to his sur- 
prise a man in clerical dress standing in the entry, 
and heard his name announced by the footman— 

“Reverend Mr. Herbert.” 

‘Herbert! Is it possible ?” 

‘*'Yes, Mr. Earle.” 

“Forgive my surprise. I hardly expected to 
see you in London, but I am very glad.” 

““Thank you. I seldom come to town.” 

“What has brought you now?” 

Mr. Earle was embarrassed, and hardly knew 
what he said. He asked the question by way of 
saying something—a sort of language to conceal 
his thoughts. It seemed so strange to him that the 
vicar of Salsea should appear just at that moment. 
This man’s plain speaking and earnestness in the 
cause of Divine truth had affected Mr. Earle more 
than any other voice, whether of earth or heaven. 
Mr. Earle had been drawn towards him, partly 
perhaps in consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they had met, and the events 
which had happened when they were together at 
Salsea. He admired him for his simplicity and 
thoroughness, for his bold and plain speaking, no 
less than for his evident sincerity and zeal and for 
the charity which tempered all his wordsandactions. 
And yet he almost feared him, for Mr. Herbert 
seemed to be able to read his thoughts and to 
discern the very depths of his character and 
motives. He could almost fancy now that the 
vicar knew all that had been passing in his mind. 
In his presence Conscience resumed her sway. 
Mr. Earle felt himself convicted, humiliated. 





‘** But what, is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” Mr. Earle almost expected to- 
hear these words again from Mr. Herbert’s lips, 
as he had heard them in’Salsea church. He had 
very nearly, like Hazael, acted the dog’s part, in 
spite of the indignation he had expressed. The 
colour rose to his forehead as he turned the key 
of the drawer in which his cheque-book was lying. 
He felt thankful that Mr. Herbert had appeared 
at that critical moment, and looked upon him as 
a sort of good genius come from the heavens 
above to help him in his contest with the bird of 
evil omen, Levison, and with his own baser self. 

‘‘What has brought me to London ?” Mr. Her- 
bert said, recurring to Mr. Earle’s question. ‘I 
will tell you. The schools, the chancel, the state 
of my parish generally. The good work you set 
on foot when you were among us cannot be sud- 
denly discontinued, Mr. Earle. We must go on 
with them somehow or other. And so, after 
puzzling over the question of ways and means, 
without being able to arrive at any satisfactory 
result, I thought it best to run up to London for a 
day or two and to confer with you. I am glad to find 
you at home. You are not looking well, though,. 
and seem busy. I hope my visit is not ill-timed.” 

‘** Tll-timed ! Oh no, Mr. Herbert, not ill-timed, 
indeed! Anything but that. I am very glad that 
you are come, and no moment could have been: 
more propitious or more fortunate.” 

Mr. Earle resolved, even while speaking, that 
he would take advantage of Mr. Herbert’s coming 
to consult him freely and without reserve upon the 
questions both of law and conscience which were: 
troubling him. He shuddered to think how nearly 
he had compromised himself and played the dog’s. 
part. With the good vicar by his side he felt a. 
growing confidence that he should not again be 
betrayed into such an act of weakness and dis- 
honesty. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Pray now your news? 
You have made fair work, I fear me—Pray your news? 
—Shakespeare. 


R. HERBERT spent the afternoon and even- 
ing with Mr. Earle. He had other friends. 
to visit, and intended to return to Salsea 

the next day. Mr. Earle made a confidant of 
him, almost a father confessor, though he did not 
look to him for absolution. He had saved him 
by his timely arrival from an act of dishonesty, 
and that was better than giving him a priestly 
shrieve. He gave him some good advice also, 
which Mr. Earle listened to with more humility 
than he would formerly have manifested. 

“The work will go on then at Salsea ?” he said, 
as Mr. Herbert was taking his leave. They had 
talked the matter over already, and this was the- 
conclusion arrived at. 

“‘Yes,.the building at the church and schools. 
must be continued,” the vicaranswered. ‘Ihave 
taken it upon myself. If it should be in your power 
to help me by-and-by I shall be very glad, but for 
the present I alone must be responsible.” 

“IT will help you now,” said Earle; and going” 
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to his drawer he took out the cheque which he 
had filled up for Levison, but in which the name 
Levison had not yet been inserted. He wrote in 
the blank space, with a hand which shook, not 
from hesitation, but from eagerness and excite- 
ment, the Rev. George Herbert, and then handed 
it to him. 

‘“‘ What is this ?” cried the vicar, with surprise. 
‘One thousand seven hundred and sixty-three 
pounds and nine shillings! What does it mean, 
Mr. Earle ?” 

“Take it; get it cashed at once; use it as you 
will for Salsea.” 

“But why this large'sum? Why this precise 
amount? I do not understand.” 

Mr. Earle showed him: the schedule, with the 
total as Levison had cast’it up. Then he saw at 
once that Mr. Earle had resolved to have no fur- 
ther dealings with Levison, and had: ipiven him the 
money instead. 

‘“* But consider,” he said, after a pause; “‘is it 
right for you to do this? Is it yourown? If 
some one else should appear to claim the 
estate—” 


“It is mine,” said Earle. “Up to the day of 


my brother’s death, at least, I was in legal posses- 
sion, and all the rents and revenues were honestly 
mine. It is not asif I had-been holding the pro- 
perty without having a right to it. My title was 
srood up to that date, at all events. I have no 
restitution to make, no mesne profits to pay over. 
I have a little money saved,.though not so much 
as I might have had if I could have anticipated 
such a reverse as this. I should not have spent 
money so freely if I could have foreseen what was 
to happen. Take the cheque, Mr. Herbert, get 
it cashed at once, and use it as you think best.” 

The vicar hesitated, but drew out his pocket- 
book and placed the cheque carefully inside it. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I will keep it. It may turn 
out a good investment for you, Mr. Earle. I do 
not think that you will ever feel the loss of it. 
‘Look, what he layeth out, it shall be paid him 
again.’ Perhaps you do not give it me with any 
such belief or expectation—” 

He paused, looking Mr. Earle searchingly in 
the face. Mr. Earle’s eyes fell before his gaze. 
Certainly this good man seemed to possess the 
faculty of divining what was in his mind, and he 
felt half ashamed that his thoughts should be so 
easily detected. Yet it was not from any sensible 
and well-considered belief in the promises of 
Holy Scripture that Mr. Earle had been moved to 
make this magnificent donation, out of his poverty 
as it might prove, but rather from a superstitious 
hope that by some means or other it would be 
made good to him. Mr. Earie, in short, did not 
reason upon the question at all; he acted upon 
impulse, and yet expected that, as the vicar had 
said, he should be no loser in the end. 

They shook hands warmly and bade each other 
adieu, the vicar adding an impressive, ‘‘ God bless 
you, Mr. Earle,” which the other received with 
reverence. The former walked away slowly, ab- 
sorbed in thought, looking grave and anxious, 
with his hand upon the breast-pocket which con- 
tained the cheque. The latter returned to the 





library, entered the amount in his pass-book, and 
sat for some time looking out upon the pleasant 
lawn and garden with a quict smile upon his face, 
and more peace and comfort in his heart than he 
had known for many days. 

He continued in this mood till evening, and 
passed a better night than usual; but cares and 
fears returned with the daylight, and though he 
did not repent of what he had done, he felt 
doubtful as to the prudence ‘of it, and little 
disposed to calculate upon the result as an invest- 
ment. 

In the afternoon Adrien Brooke called on him. 

*‘T wish you had come yesterday,” Mr. Earle 
said, after the first greeting. ‘‘ Mr. Herbert was 
here. He is gone*back to Salsea by this time, I 
suppose. You have not been very successful in 
your undertaking it appears. I am equally obliged 
to you for the trouble you have taken, of course.” 

‘“‘T think I-have sueceeded in getting at the 
truth,” Adrien replied. 

‘“We shall see,” said the. other, impatiently. 
“‘ Noixdegalle takesa different view of the ques- 
tion. He writes in rather a, promising way about 
it.” 

“Promising, yes; I am not surprised at that. 
He does not promise for nothing, I dare say.” 

“IT don’t wish any one to stir in the matter for 
nothing,” said Mr. Earle, stiffly. ‘‘ I should wish, 
of course, to remunerate any one who acts for me; 
if only you will allow me—” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. Earle,” Adrien 
replied, with no less stiffness. ‘‘ You know that I 
didnot intend to accept payment for anything 
that I have done forsyou, and shall certainly not 
think of it.” 

Mr. Earle bowed ; but Adrien was not satisfied. 

“You know this Monsieur Noixdegalle, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Brooke ?” said Earle. 

“TI know him,” Adrien replied, significantly, 
“as I know his countryman, Gabaud.” 

“‘Gabaud may have been right, after all,” said 
Earle. 

‘Right in asking you for hush-money ?” 

‘“No; right in supposing that my brother had a 
son. Wrong in everything else, of course.” 

“Yes, Mr. Earle; so wrong that his testimony 
on any other question would be worthless.” 

‘*So far as it depends upon himself, yes.” 

“ Noixdegalle is equally untrustworthy.” 

‘*Yet he may succeed in discovering evidence 
and facts of which we are at present ignorant.” 

‘Especially if he is to be paid according to the 
measure of success. You will not misapprehend 
me this time, Mr. Earle, I hope. Let me say, 
however, that I have done my best for you. I 
have had every opportunity for getting at the 
truth, and am fully satisfied that your late brother 
was never married, and that there is no heir to 
Salsea except yourself.” 

Mr. Earle looked at Adrien for a moment with 
consternation; every muscle of his face seemed 
to be inmotion. He had clung to the belief that 
an heir would be found for Salsea in spite of all 
that Adrien had written to the contrary; but the 
confidence with which he now expressed his 
opinion, and the description he gave of the man 
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IF IT BE TRUE, 


Noixdegalle, seemed to deprive him of all further 
hope. He struck his hand upon his forehead, 
gasped as if in want of air, and fell back into a 
chair. 

‘* What is the matter?” Adrien cried. ‘What 
have I said to distress you. You are ill. Let me 
call some one.” 

‘*No,no; be quiet fora moment. What shall I 
do? What canIdo? Have you not heard what 
is reported about this place ?” 

** Salsea ?” 

“No, this house; this property.” 

Adrien had paid so little attention to the 
rumours which had reached his ears relative to 
the Newton estate, that he was at a loss to under- 
stand Mr. Earle’s emotion. 

“Tf it be true,” the latter said, “that my brother 
died unmarried, as you think, and that there is no 
direct heir to Salsea, then—I am a ruined man; 
almost a beggar.” 

Adrien was too much astonished,to reply. Mr. 
Earle also kept silence for some moments, breath- 
ing with difficulty, and hardly able to refrain from 
sobbing aloud. He was thinking now with regret 
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of the money he had given to Mr. Herbert. It 
was the act of a madman, he said within himself. 

“IT have told you this in confidence, Mr. 
Brooke,” he said, when he could trust himself to 
speak. ‘See what your efforts to serve me have 
accomplished.” 

‘“You wished me to discover the truth, sir, and 
I have done so. You would not have had it 
otherwise ?” 

“No, Mr. Brooke; you are right. If it be as 
you say I must submit. I wish for nothing that 
is unfair; but to give me Salsea, a ruin, and value- 
less, and to take away this property, after I have 
enjoyed it so long, always looking upon it as my 
own—it is unbearable!” 

After some time Mr. Earle became sufficiently 
composed to explain to Adrien the circumstances 
of the case, as it has been already set before the 
reader. 

Adrien listened with attention, reviewing all the 
circumstances in their legal bearing with as much 
interest as if he had been already a barrister, 
studying his first brief. 

‘Let me understand the question thoroughly,” 
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he said. ‘It is a curious case. This Newton 
House property came to you as a younger son, 
with the proviso that if at any time you should 
succeed to your elder brother’s position and estate 
this should cease to be yours ?” 

‘“‘ Exactly.” 

“The intention being that the elder son, or 
his natural successor, should have the larger and 
more important property, and the younger branch 
the smaller?” 

‘“* Undoubtedly.” 

‘* Salsea was then a fine estate, with a good rent- 
roll, and this place comparatively valueless ?” 

Mr. Earle assented. 

‘‘ But now that order is reversed? Salsea Manor 
is, for the time at least, almost worthless, while 
the value of this property is large ?” 

“Yes, and constantly increasing.” 

“So that the intention of the deed of settle- 
ment under which you inherited is defeated ?” 

“* Completely.” 

“You have to take Salsea, the smaller estate, 
whether you will or no, and, as a consequence, to 
give up the larger?” 

‘‘ Whether I will or no; no choice, no choice. 
That is the hardest part of it.” 

“I understand now why you should be so 
anxious to find another claimant for Salsea. Iam 
convinced, nevertheless, that none will be found; 
none, at all events, whose claim can be estab- 
lished.” 

“‘ But why—why are you so sure of that ?” 

Adrien shrugged his shoulders. There was 
nothing more to be said on that subject. He had 
investigated the matter thoroughly, and felt sure 
that there had been no marriage, without which 
no son of Mr. Earle’s elder brother could have 
any legal rights. 

“Assuming then,” Adrien went on, “that you 
are now the owner of Salsea, upon whom does 
this property devolve? Are there any descend- 
ants of that other branch of your family who can 
make good their claim to it ?” 

“T hardly know. It is sixty years or more 
since that settlement was made. No one ever 
supposed that it would come into effect. We 
scarcely knew of its existence. It is a cruel, 
unjust clause, and ought not to stand.” 

“The clause was just and fair in its intention, 
but the consequences were, of course, unforeseen. 
Does any one claim this property?” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

“Who ?” 

““T don’t knc w.” 

Then Mr. Earle told Adrien all about Levison’s 
visits; though he did not think it necessary to in- 
form him how nearly he had yielded to his infa- 
mous proposals the day before. 

“Did you not refer him to your solicitor?” 
Adrien asked. 

“No.” 

“That would have been the wisest course, per- 
haps. What sort of man is this Levison ?” 

Mr. Earle described him. 

“‘T have seen him,” said Adrien ; ‘‘ your account 
of the man is unmistakable. I met with him in 
Salsea church, examining the registers.” 





‘‘ Examining the registers ?” 

“Yes. I did not of course suspect his object; 
but I have no doubt now that he was looking for 
records of your family—births, deaths, and mar- 
riages—with a view to fortifying his claim upon 
your property.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. And in that way he has 
succeeded in tracing, as he asserts, the heir to 
Newton House.” 

‘We must find out all about that,” said Adrien. 
“You must put it into your lawyer’s hands at 
once.” 

“Yes. I must, I will; unless—’ He hesi- 
tated, glancing for a moment at Adrien, and then 
fixing his eyes upon the floor. 

‘“‘ This is a peculiar case, Mr. Brooke,” he said 
at length. ‘It is not every lawyer who would be 
equal to it or could personally spare time for it; 
and I should not like it to be left to underlings.” 

Adrien could not fail to understand that Mr. 
Earle would again have applied to him for help; 
but for various reasons he would not offer it. 

“You are half a lawyer yourself, Mr. Brooke,” 
he said, still looking at the carpet. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Brooke. No one else could do it so well as you!” 

“‘'You were scarcely pleased with the result of 
my efforts at Paris,” said Adrien. ‘‘I failed in 
that case to discover the heir you wanted. In this 
case I might be so unfortunate as to find the heir 
whom you do not want.” 

“True ; and yet—and yet—” 

‘“‘ And yet you want above all to get at the facts ; 
to bring the truth to light, no matter how you may 
be affected by it—is not that your meaning ?” 

Mr. Earle gasped assent, but his looks belied 
his words. 

Adrien went to the window, musing. There 
was no reason why he should undertake such an 
investigation as this which Mr. Earle was anxious 
to thrust upon him. There were, on the other 
hand, many reasons which might justify him in 
shrinking from it. It would occupy a great deal 
of his time which he could ill afford to lose. A 
solicitor would be a more proper person to under- 
take it. But there were weightier arguments than 
these, which presented themselves to Adrien alone, 
and did not enter into Mr. Earle’s calculations. 

Adrien was thinking of Marian. She had 
scarcely ever been out of his thoughts since the 
eventful night at Salsea, when he was rescued from 
the falling house by her devotion and courage at 
the risk of her own life. He had scarcely spoken 
to her since they parted at Salsea, yet he had che- 
rished in his heart the fond conviction that she 
loved him. The change in Mr. Earle’s fortunes 
which seemed to be impending, however injurious 
to that gentleman and to Marian as his daughter, 
possessed an element of comfort for Adrien, since 
it brought them more upon a level with himself, 
and might have the effect of rendering Mr. Earle 
more willing to admit him as a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. 

The conclusion at which he had arrived, that 
there was no other heir for Salsea except Mr. 
Earle, had seemed, in the first instance, to place a 
wider distance than before between Marian and 
himself, since it added a little to her father’s pro- 
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perty and a great deal to his position. Salsea 
would have made a fine country seat for a person 
of Mr. Earle’s wealth, and he would have been 
able, with the London property at his back, to take 
rank with any of the county magnates. Adrien 
had feared that he would himself be entirely cut off 
from the girl he loved under such circumstances. 
He would have rejoiced therefore if a genuine 
claimant for the Salsea estate had been discovered, 
but had applied himself honestly and truly to get 
at the truth notwithstanding. As no heir to Sal- 
sea had been found, everything seemed now to 
depend upon this new inquiry. If Mr. Earle 
should succeed in defeating the claim to the New- 
ton estate set up by Levison, he would possess 
that property and Salsea also, which Adrien feared 
might prove a deathblow to his own hopes. If, 
on the contrary, the usurer’s client should make 
good his claim, Mr. Newton would be icft in com- 
parative poverty, and he, Adrien Brooke, would 
perhaps be regarded as in some sort acause of the 
catastrophe. 

It was a delightful thought to Adrien that he 
and Marian might be able to meet on a footing 
of equality. He could then open his heart to her ; 
he could not be suspected of any mercenary 
motives ; they would be all the world to each other, 
with no preponderating weight of gold in either 
scale. Professor Nunn would then have no induce- 
ment to repeat his offer to Mr. Newton-Earle’s 
daughter, since there would be no observatory, and 
it was upon that chiefly that his heart was set; so 
Adrien uncharitably thought. Adrien felt that he 
had ability and energy to make for himself a 
career, and to rise in the profession he had chosen, 
or to attain distinction as an author. With Marian 
for his wife, dependent on him, his happiness 
would be complete. It was a rapturous picture ! 
Love in a cottage, however lowly, would have 
been charming with Marian, but love in a house 
of his own building—a house built for Marian 
and worthy of her—it was a thought that filled 
him with delight. For the moment he wished for 
nothing more ardently than that the heir to New- 
ton House should immediately appear and make 
good his claim to the estate with proofs incontro- 
vertible. 

Yet this was selfish and unkind—unkind to 
Marian, and contrary to everything that a pure 
and disinterested love would dictate. What! take 
pleasure in the thought that Marian and her father 
should be driven from their home, deprived of all 
the comforts to which they had been accustomed 
throughout their whole lives, and separated from 
every object of interest by which they had always 
been surrounded! Afterall, truth, justice, equity 
were alone to be considered. The facts must be 
investigated. It was not a question of what any 
one might wish, nor ought it to be influenced by 
private interests or feelings. The rightful owner- 
ship of the two properties was alone to be con- 
sidered. 

Yet why should Adrien Brooke be the person to 
move in such a matter ? Why should 4e be chosen 
to bring the truth to light—a truth of such moment, 
and in which he had himself no legal interest, but 
which could scarcely fail to exercise a great and 





lasting influence upon his future destiny? It 
Noixdegalle could find the wished-for heir ot 
Salsea, why should Adrien interfere with him ? It 
Levison, on his part, could produce a claimant for 
Newton House, why should Adrien endeavour to 
prevent him ? 

Thus the young fellow argued with himself; but 


he was not convinced by his own reasoning. , 


There were circumstances which rendered it de- 
sirable that he, rather than any one else, should 
sift these questions, and he could not deny their 
force. It was better to keep the affair as much as 
possible in private hands, avoiding legal complica- 
tions. He knew something of the line of investi- 
gation which Levison had taken at Salsea, and 
could follow the same clue, probably to the same 
end. But the motive which weighed with him 
perhaps more than any other was of a personal 
nature. If he should decline to undertake the 
inquiry he would cease to have any connection 
with it, he would be looked upon as an outsider, 
and would remain in complete ignorance of all 
that was being done. Mr. Earle would then have 
no reason for making a confidant of him, and he 
would be left in suspense as long as the question 
was agitated, and would know no more of what 
was going on than Digweed and his wife or any 
other gossips of the neighbourhood. Adrien 
Brooke could not consent thus to separate him- 
self from the interests and anxieties, the hopes 
and cares, of Mr. Newton-Earle and his house. 

Some explanations seemed, however, to be 
necessary before consenting to the task which he 
was now invited to undertake. Turning, therefore, 
to Mr. Earle, who had been waiting in gloomy 
silence, he asked, ‘‘ Has Miss Earle been informed 
of all that has taken place ?” 

‘“* Yos—to a certain extent.” 

“She knows the result of my mission to 
Paris ?” 

** She does ?” 

“She knows also that this property is 
threatened ?” 

‘‘She knows what people have been good 
enough to report about it. Beyond that I have 
endeavoured to make light of it to her.” 

“You will let me see her, and explain more 
fully ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Mr. Earle,” said Adrien, after a pause, “I 
ought not any longer to conceal from you, if 
indeed you can be ignorant of it, the affection I 
entertain for Marian.” 

“‘ Affection! Nonsense. You don’t know her. 
You have scarcely ever been in her company.” 

“We were together at Salsea. I have loved 
her from the moment when I first saw her—ten 
years ago nearly. And she saved my life.” 

“Marian would have done the same for any 
one else. She would have done it for the dog 
Ban. She wanted to go down and release him 
when she heard him howling.” 

“Very likely; but that was another thing en- 
tirely.” 

““What do you mean ?” 

“‘T think Marian loves me, as I love her. Give 
me leave to ask her.” 
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“ Impossible.” 

“Why impossible ?” 

‘* Marian is to a certain extent engaged.” 

“Engaged ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brooke; that is to say, I have told 
Professor Nunn that I am willing to receive him 
as ason-in-law. He has been for a long while 
paying his addresses to her, and I have consented 
to give her to him.” 

“If she will have him.” 

“If she will have him. I am bound to give 
him every opportunity. Marian knows my wishes 
on the subject. She is a good girl.” 

** But you will leave her free? She will make 
her own choice, Mr. Earle ?” said Adrien. 

“I think we had better change the subject,” 
Mr. Earle replied. 

Adrien consented. He was not inclined to be 
jealous of Professor Nunn. 

** May I see Marian before I depart on this 
business ?” he asked. - 

“It will not be desirable for you to have an 
interview with my daughter alone, if that is what 
you mean. Of course you may meet occasionally 
as heretofore, but on the understanding that you 
say nothing to her of this fancied attachment. 
You will promise that ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Earle, I will promise it for the 
present. I will await the result of this investiga- 
tion, and then perhaps ask your consent to make 
my suit to her.” 

Mr. Earle looked angry and dissatisfied. He 
muttered something to himself which Adrien 
could not understand, and then dismissed the 
subject with a general complaint of the annoyance 
and persecution of which he was the victim. 

Finally Adrien agreed to Mr. Earle’s wish that 
he should see Levison and endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of the evidence upon which the claim 
set up by that person on behalf of his client and 
the Newton estates was founded. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HILARY COURT. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?—Buruns., 


ILARY COURT, in which the offices of 
Messrs. Levison and Co. were situated, was 
a retired spot in the neighbourhood of 
Carey Street. It was a ‘‘ No thoroughfare,” and 
the names of the two or three persons who carried 
on business therein were inscribed upon the wall 
or doorway at the entrance of the court. Adrien 
Brooke had some difficulty in finding the place; 
he passed the narrow opening through which alone 
the court was to be reached more than once 
before he discovered that there was any court at 
all beyond it. But business is carried on in 
strange quarters in London, and some of the 
darkest, dingiest dens turn over a great deal more 
capital in a quiet, money-grubbing sort of way 
than the great establishments which appeal more 
directly to the public eye and pocket. 

Levison and Co. were, as has been said, 
solicitors; but they did not confine themselves 
with undeviating strictness to the ordinary business 
of the law. They never turned away aclient from 





their door, whatever his business might be, if only 
there were a prospect of his being able to pay. 
A certain barrister was once reproached by his 
learned brethren for having condescended to take 
a retainer in coppers, but justified himself by 
asserting that he had at least taken every penny the 
client had. As long asaclient could pay, Levison 
and Co. never refused to act forhim. As long asa 
client could find money they never asked him how 
or where he found it. So zealous were they in 
their profession that they had been known to 
accept promises for professional work to be done 
instead of cash, even when it was doubtful whether 
the promises would ever be fulfilled, and to ad- 
vance money upon mortgage of reversionary 
interests, when there was no absolute certainty 
that the interests would ever revert. Only let the 
promises and interests be large in proportion to 
the uncertainties, and no business was refused. 

‘“‘Levison and Co., Solicitors.” Such was the 
legend on the door-post. Solicitors; yes; but 
not of the number of those who take other men’s 
cares upon their own shoulders, and exercise all 
their thoughts to promote the interests of their 
clients, bringing order out of disorder, and peace 
out of contention. Solicitors rather in the classic 
sense of the word as applied to the contending 
winds which stir up, sollicifant the angry waves 
of the sea, and cause them to beat against each 
other. Such was too frequently the effect of 
Messrs. Levison and Co.’s “soliciting” upon 
their unfortunate clients. It stirred them up to 
strive and fight like raging waves, and all that 
they gained by it was disturbance and foam. 

The door of Levison and Co.’s office did not 
open with a click upon the first tinkle of the 
clerk’s bell, as in some larger establishments. A 
dark-visaged, bearded man, with small but pene- 
trating eyes, surveyed the client through the glass 
door before unfastening it; and, having admitted 
him in a cautious, clandestine kind of way, closed 
it carefully after him, as if he were never to go 
out again. 

“Two steps,” said the man, after Adrien had 
ascertained the fact by stumbling down them in 
the dark passage. ‘‘This way, please: your 
name?” 

“Mr. Brooke.” 

The clerk entered it in a book, his fingers lin- 
gering over it as if anxious at once to put down 
six-and-eightpence. 

“Brooks ? What business ?” 

“IT want to see Mr. Levison.” 

‘He is engaged at present. If you would tell 
me the nature of your business, I would take your 
name in to him.” 

‘It’s about Newton House.” 

“Re Newton House,” said the clerk, writing 
those words upon a slip of paper. 

He disappeared silently in the dark passage, 
like some evil beast slinking into its lair, and re- 
turned presently with the announcement that Mr. 
Levison would see him. : 

“Two steps!” he said again, after Adrien had 
stumbled up them, breaking his shins. 

“This is a very awkward place of yours for any 
one to get into,” he said, disgusted with all that 
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he had seen, not to mention what he had of seen 
but felt. Some of Messrs. Levison’s clients had 
found it a much more awkward place to get out 
of, as the clerk could have told him if he had 
been so minded. 

‘Mr. Brooks,” the man said, opening the door 
of Levison’s room, upon which “ Private” was 
written, and thrusting in his head before admit- 
ting a stranger. Adrien fancied he heard a shuf- 
fling inside, and the opening and closing of a 
door; but a moment later he was admitted and 
found Mr. Levison sitting quietly at his desk, 
absorbed in the contemplation of a draft. Adrien 
noticed a hat upon the table with a very narrow 
brim, which evidently did not belong to Mr. 
Levison, being small and of foreign shape. The 
latter also seemed to catch sight of it, and after 
coughing into it threw a newspaper over it, as if 
accidentally. 

“‘ T have called on behalf of Mr. Newton-Earle,” 
said Adrien, fixing his eyes upon the solicitor. 
He knew him again at once; the same man whom 
he had met at Salsea church, searching the regis- 
ters. ‘Mr. Earle wished me to confer with you 
on the subject of the claim which has been set up 
by some person or other to that property.” 

‘* Quite so,” said the other, politely. 

That was no answer to Adrien’s remark; so 
after a pause he began again. 

“Will you tell me the name of your client—the 
claimant ?” 

“‘All in good time, Mr. Brooks. Archibald 
Brooks, is it? Benjamin? Christopher?” 

He had opened the law list, and was following 
the “ Brooks” with his finger down the column. 
“You are, no doubt, like myself,” he said; and 
stopped to cough. 

“‘In what respect ?” Adrien asked, coldly. 

‘A solicitor,” said the other, still looking at the 
law list. 

“No, sir; I am not a member of your profes- 
sion at present.” 

“Not yet admitted ?” 

** Not yet called to the bar.” 

“Oh! the bar? Then, sir, allow me to sug- 
gest that it is not quite—not quite etiquette for 
you to come to me in this way.” 

“I come simply as Mr. Earle’s friend,” said 
Adrien. 

“His friend! Oh, very well; and what does 
Mr. Earle’s friend want from me?” 

‘‘ Any information you choose to give about this 
claimant to the Newton House estate.” 

“** Information 40 give ?’” Mr. Levison smiled, 
and coughed with the effort. ‘‘ We do not give 
information to strangers ; that is not our idea of 
business.” 

“‘ How are we to meet you, then, if you will tell 
us nothing ?” 

“*T will confer with Mr. Earle himself, not with 
his friend.” 

‘Or with his solicitor, I presume ?” 

“Yes, if necessary; but it would be better for 
him to address me personally, and directly. I 
have told him so; and the sooner he acts upon 
my advice the better it will be for him.” 

“Who is the claimant ? what is he? where is 





he? Surely you can tell me something about him 
if there be really any such person.” 

“Tf! There are no ifs about it. I can lay my 
finger on him to-morrow.” He put his finger 


close to Adrien’s face, as if for him to examine it. ° 


It was a very dirty one, but Adrien had not ex- 
pected to find clean hands in such a place. 

** You do.not believe in him,” he went on; “ but 
you will see.” 

“Do you believe in him yourself, Mr. Levi- 
son ?” 

“‘ You will see; you will see.” 

Mr. Levison coughed for nearly a minute after 
this, and then turning to Adrien with an air of 
great frankness, said, 

“Come now, Mr. Brooks—Alfred Brooks is 
it?” 

* Brooke, not Brooks; Adrien Brooke.” 

He gave his name distinctly and in a louder 
key than the rest of the conversation. A door at 
the farther side of the room gave forth a sound as 
if in response. Evidently some one had been 
listening, the owner of the narrow-brimmed hat 
probably. Mr. Levison also heard the noise, and 
was seized with a loud fit of coughing in conse- 
quence. 

“Come now, Mr. Brooke,” he said at length, 
‘‘ what is the good of beating about in this way? 
Mr. Earle knows my ideas. Have you anything 
to propose? Come, sir, you know what I mean.” 

“IT think I do,” said Adrien, ‘‘and will answer 
you plainly. No, I have nothing to propose.” 

“Then—then—” He touched a bell. 

The clerk, who had been on the watch, opened 
the door, and Levison coughed his visitor out. 

The steps in the passage, both up and down, 
were cleared without mishap, and Adrien made 
his way through the half-opened door, along the 
narrow court, out into the busy streets. 

He walked along Carey Street and entered 
Chancery Lane, too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to consider whither he was going. He 
turned now and retraced his steps, remembering 
that he had business in another direction. : As he 
again approached the entrance to Hilary Court he 
saw a head and shoulders thrust forth from the nar- 
row doorway, and had just time to observe the pecu- 
liar shape of the Paris hat and the foreign appear- 
ance of its wearer before it disappeared again. He 
had seen that face and figure before, or something 
like it. It reminded him, though only by its general 
bearing and character, for he had not time to note 
the features, of La Roche, his stepfather, whom he 
had not seen for many years. It was only a pass- 
ing fancy probably, yet he quickened his steps and 
looked into the court. It was empty. He entered 
it and went to the door of Levison’s office, which 
was closed as usual. He had a great mind to ring 
the bell and make inquiries, but that he felt sure 
would be useless. He remembered the whisper- 
ing he had heard before he entered Levison’s 
room, and the movement at the door when he 
spoke out his own name, “ Adrien Brooke,” and 
did not doubt that this foreign-looking person, 
whoever he might be, had been closeted with 
Levison at the time of his own visit. That it was 
some one who wished to avoid him he felt sure, 
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else why should he have retreated so suddenly on 
seeing him approach the court? Could it indeed 
be La Roche? And if so, what business could he 
have in Hilary Court ? 

After all it was nothing uncommon, Adrien 
argued, for men to visit Levison and Co.’s office 
in a clandestine -way, or to keep themselves out of 
sight when there ; nothing uncommon for them to 
look like scamps or to wear any kind of disguise. 
The individual he had seen might not be a 
Frenchman at all. Yet Adrien could not help 
thinking of La Roche as he walked slowly along. 
La Roche grown older, both in person and 
apparel; La Roche under a cloud; La Roche in 
adversity, shabby-genteel; La Roche in hiding, 
as he might very well be. 

Going home by way of Leicester Square, with 
the vision of La Roche still before his eyes, Adrien 
turned aside to look at the house which had 
afforded him a refuge and hospitality on his first 
arrival in London. It had been transformed, and 
was now a much more stylish-looking place. Two 
or three foreigners were lounging about in front 
of it, leaning against the railings, and Adrien 
could not help thinking of the time when he had 
formed one of a similar company, and of the pro- 
posal which had been made to him to undertake the 
part of a long-armed baboon at one of the neigh- 
bouring theatres. He felt half inclined to enter 
the house and renew his acquaintance with the 
proprietor, Monsieur Pouillac, but another name 
was now painted on the glass fanlight over the 
door, and he rightly concluded that the hotel had 
changed hands. Leaving the spot, as he turned 
the corner of the street he found himself face to 
face with the foreign-looking individual of Hilary 
Court. There was no mistaking him now. It 
was undoubtedly La Roche. They recognised 
each other at the same moment, but La Roche 
promptly turned away, and, crossing the road, 
made for some of the narrow streets by which the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square is intersected. 
Adrien followed him. La Roche quickened his 
pace, even to a run, but Adriem outran him, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. He felt the 
man’s frame shrink under his touch, but La Roche 
stood still, with averted face, like one who yields 
himself to inevitable fate. 

“‘La Roche!” 

** Que voulez-vous ?” 

Adrien Brooke grasped him by the hand. He 
had no feeling towards him at that moment but 
of kindness. The man looked worn, dejected, 
miserable. Adrien remembered nothing of the 
harshness and neglect of former days. La Roche 
had, indeed, never treated him with actual un- 
kindness, and there had not been any quarrel 
between them personally. Now he was evidently 
in want, and Adrien had money in his pocket, 
and his one thought was to offer him relief. True 
the man had defrauded him of his inheritance, 
whatever that might be, but what matter? By- 

gones were to be bygones as far as Adrien was 
affected. His chief concern was that La Roche 
might not be able to forget the past as easily and 
as completely as he would himself forget it. It 
was evident by his cowering attitude that he remem- 





bered it only too well, and expected to be called 
to account for it. 

But Adrien’s genuine kindness, and even warmth 
of manner, very soon took effect. La Roche 
looked up at him; his lack-lustre eye began to 
sparkle, the smile returned to his face ; he grasped 
Adrien’s hand eagerly between both his own. 

Adrien then slipped his arm into La Roche’s 
and they walked along together, a strange-looking 
couple, the elderly Frenchman, with his jaynty 
but dilapidated costume, his cracked and gaping 
boots, and his rusty little hat, and the tall, hand- 
some, well-dressed Englishman, stooping down 
and talking eagerly, almost affectionately, into the 
careworn but now animated face of his com- 
panion. 

Adrien drew him towards the hotel. He would 
not ask La Roche where he was staying. They 
entered it together, and Adrien ordered refresh- 
ments to be served immediately. A good dinner 
of several courses in the French style kept them 
engaged for more than an hour, and before they 
had finished La Roche had recovered his usual 
good spirits, and seemed to have forgotten that 
there had ever been any cause for disagreement 
or displeasure between his entertainer and him- 
self. 

Adrien did not feel so much drawn towards him 
then as at the first moment of their meeting. La 
Roche, after a good dinner and a bottle of wine, 
was too much like the La Roche of that memorable 
day at Versailles. But when coffee was brought, and 
they had sat some time longer together at the little 
table, the room being at this time almost deserted 
by others, the Frenchman became more sober and 
subdued, beginning perhaps to reflect what would 
become of him when he and Adrien should again 
have parted company. 

Adrien did not hesitate to offer his stepfather 
money for his immediate wants, which were too 
conspicuous to be concealed; he had not much 
fear of offending his delicacy. 

La Roche took it in silence, placed it in his 
purse, and then suddenly bowed his head over the 
table and burst into tears, sobbing like a child. 
Adrien was touched, and, laying his hand gently 
upon him, tried to soothe him. But that only 
seemed to make him worse. 

“TI am a villain—a thief—a wretch!” he ex- 
claimed, grasping a handful of long hair on each 
side of his head as if he would have torn it from 
its roots. ‘I have robbed you, and you know it ; 
yet you treat me as your friend—your father !” 

_ Adrien winced a little at the word “‘ father,” but 
he said nothing. 

“‘ But I will repay you! I will restore all! Fool 
that lam! Whatam I saying? It is not in my 
power. I can do nothing; it is gone—spent— 
squandered !” 

“Don’t think about it,” said Adrien. ‘And 
yet—” he paused, looking anxiously at La Roche. 

“*‘ What—what, my Adrien? Speak! What can 
I doe” 

‘IT will never trouble you about money, or any- 
thing of value, La Roche; but if you have still in 
your possession any relics, letters, or anything else 
that belonged to my dear mother—” 











“You shall have them!” cried La Roche, 
starting to his feet. ‘They shall be sent to you; 
I swear it!” 

“‘There were some few things,’ Adrien went 
on, yielding to his emotion, “‘ which my mother 
would have given me—” 

“Yes, yes! I know it—letters, books, many 
things. I have them still—that is to say, I can 
find them, I know where they are. As soon as I 
get back to Paris I will send them to you.” 

“When are you going ?” 

“Directly. I have nothing to keep me here— 
now.” 

He touched his pocket as he spoke ; the money 
which Adrien had given him would suffice to take 
him back to Paris. 

“What brought you here?” Adrien asked. 
«What were you doing at Levison’s ?” 

“‘ Noixdegalle—you remember Noixdegalle >— 
He sent me over.” 

“On Mr. Earle’s business 

“* Monsieur Ayrle P—yes.” 

*“* Now tell me, La Roche,” Adrien said—‘“‘ you 
knew Mr. Earle, he who is lately dead ?” 

‘Auguste? Yes, I knew him well.” 

‘* Was he ever married ?” 

“Ah! that is the question ; that is what brought 
me to England. Noixdegalle and Levison have a 
story to tell about that, but they have not used me 
well, and, listen—no; he was never married.” 

** You are sure of that ?” 

“Certain. I know it for a fact.” 

“Thank you.” 

“* Levison and Noixdegalle have a game of their 
own to play, which I do not understand. But they 
have not used me well. Look at me!” 

He held out his hands as he spoke, displaying 
his threadbare garments, and turned out his 
pockets to show their emptiness. 

Adrien did not understand Levison’s “ game” 
any better than La Roche, but he perceived that 
they were in league together, and that their object 
was to extort money from Mr. Earle. 

“You will send me those books and papers, 
then ?” he said to La Roche. 

“‘T will. I promise it. I will return at once to 
Paris.” 

Adrien gave him a further supply of money, 
and promised to send him more as soon as he 
should have received the much-coveted packet. 
La Roche, he knew, had a short memory, and 
there was nothing so likely to keep it alive as the 
prospect of reward. 

They took leave of each other, La Roche giving 
way to a paroxysm of affectionate regrets, but 
smiling through his tears at the thought of going 
back at once to Paris. 

“‘ Adrien, Adrien, my Adrien, my son,” he cried. 
“You shall hear from me without fail; in three 
days at the farthest.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MATCHMAKING, 


Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, expanding ; 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival. 
—Longfellow. 
E have been so much engaged with the im- 
portant concerns of Mr. Newton-Earle and 





his precarious estates, that we have lost sight for 
atime of some of the minor performers in this 
drama of life. We must now return to them, 
and see what they have been doing while thus 
unnoticed. 

Before Adrien Brooke had started on his mis- 
sion to Paris, and while he was yet laid up from 
his accident at the vicarage at Salsea, Herr Pracht 
had been invited to take his place for a time as 
tutor to Montague Keates. Adrien had intro- 
duced and recommended him, and he and the 
boy got on very well together. It gave Pracht an 
opportunity which he had long desired, of making 
acquaintance with the Keates family, not with any 
desire of supplanting his friend, but, on the con- 
trary, in the hope of promoting his interests. 
There was a daughter of that house, who has 
been already mentioned. It was a wealthy house, 
a grand house, and a titled house, as Pracht 
expressed it, and the daughter was, in Pracht’s 
opinion, worthy of it. Pracht had seen her and 
admired her, and had chosen her deliberately as 
a frau for his friend Adrien. Oggie had not 
much claim to feminine grace or beauty; she was 
large and solid, and, if we may venture to say so, 
clumsy. She had not that gentle voice which is 
so excellent a thing in woman, nor that light, 
elastic step which is so essential to elegance and 
quietness of movement. She swayed consider- 
ably as she walked along, set her arms akimbo 
when she stood still, leaning against a post or any 
other convenient object, and crossed her knees 
when she sat down. Her dearest friends won- 
dered where dearest Oggie got that brusque, 
awkward manner, and thought it such a pity that 
she did not take more pride in her appearance, 
her carriage, and her costume. She wanted rc- 
finement, they all said, but she did not seem to 
be conscious of the want, and only laughed rather 
loudly at the criticisms uttered in her hearing. 

Herr Pracht also was quite unaware of any of 
these defects. Oggie was to him a very pleasant 
lady. She shook hands with him warmly, con- 
versed with him nnaffectedly, appealed to him for 
his opinion upon any subject that interested her. 
and, in fact, treated him with natural and un- 
affected cordiality, as a man and a brother. That 
was the sort of lady Herr Pracht admired. Not 
for himself; oh, no! Miss Keates was far above 
his thoughts, but for Adrien Brooke—‘“ just the 
match for Adrien.” 

Herr Pracht set himself resolutely from the first 
to bring about this desirable alliance. He never 
missed an opportunity of sounding Adrien’s 
praises to Miss Keates, and in this he was always 
warmly seconded by his pupil Montague. 

“‘ He is so good and so clever,” he would say, 
whenever Adrien’s name was mentioned; “and 
so affectionate. Ah! miss, you do not yet know 
how affectionate he can be.” If any one hap- 
pened to be spoken of as remarkable for personal 
beauty, Herr Pracht would unblushingly assert, 
even if he had never seen him, that Mr. Brooke 
resembled him. If a clever article in the 
‘“‘ Times” or “‘ Quarterly” were referred to, Pracht 
was certain that he recognised in it Mr. Brooke’s 
admirable style, and even let it be understood 
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that he could speak authoritatively as to its author- 
ship. If any one had done anything more than 
usually heroic, charitable, or otherwise noble, it 
was “just like Adrien Brooke. Adrien would 
have done the same if he had had the oppor- 
tunity.” 

The wily German did not confine himself to 
such general hints as these, but often took occa- 
sion to suggest to Miss Keates, in a private and 
mysterious way, that Adrien was a young gentleman 
whom any titled lady might be proud to marry ; 
she would be a fortunate woman who should win 
his affection; he only wondered he had not en- 
gaged himself long ago; he had had splendid 
opportunities; but no! Adrien Brooke would only 
marry where he loved with heart’s love; and on 
that subject he dared not speak more openly for 
him, Jest he should betray confidence. 

On one of these occasions he took a photograph 
of Adrien from his pocket-book, and after sur- 
veying it with admiration for some moments, pre- 
sented it to Oggie, bidding her keep it. Oggie 
thanked him, and stuck it up, almost without 
having looked at it, behind the chimney-glass in 
the dining-room, where the presentation’ took 
place. 

Herr Pracht gave lessons in German to Miss 
Keates, and in correcting her exercises took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded by bad 
grammar to urge his friend’s suit. Especially in 
conjugating the verb /ceben, he would point out 
the difference between the first, second, and third 
persons, and the method of expressing a question 
or an affirmation. : 

‘*Er liebt,” for instance, was an affirmation ; it 
was a truth, a fact. ‘‘ Lieben Sie?” on the con- 
trary, was a question. Herr Pracht repeated it so 
often, and in such tender terms, that it might 
almost have been thought that he expected an 
answer to it on the spot. He even told his pupil 
what kind of answer might be given—‘ Ich liebe.” 
But Oggie, in her efforts to profit by her lesson, 
missed the sentiment altogether, and made such 
grimaces, and uttered such inharmonious sounds, 
as would have driven any other teacher than Herr 
Pracht to despair. 

While these and similar hints were made directly 
to Miss Keates, Montague also was primed with 
facts and ideas in the hope that he would repeat 
what he had heard to his sister, as he generally 
did, so that, if Miss Oggie had been a girl given 
to vanity, she might easily have come to the 
conclusion that Adrien Brooke was in love with 
her. But she was proof against all compli- 
ments and inuendoes which glanced aside like 
water from a duck’s back. She failed to under- 
stand Herr Pracht’s motive, and continued as 
natural and familiar as ever in her manner to- 
wards him. 

Montague would have liked well enough to have 
Adrien Brooke for his brother-in-law, but even he 
had seen sufficient to convince him that such an 
alliance was not probable. Adrien, he knew, 
would prefer to marry Marian Earle. He had 
seen a certain handkerchief in his possession with 
the initials M. N. E. embroidered in the corner, 
and had observed the look of pleasure with which 





Adrien had regarded it. He reminded Herr 
Pracht of this circumstance. 

“T tell you no,” was the answer. ‘ He cares 
for her no longer; that was an affair of eight— 
nine years earlier. Adrien had not then seen a 
certain lady, who is very unlike Miss Earle. Let 
it not be thought that he has any attraction at the 
Newton House, except the telescopes. He goes 
there for the stars; Sic tfur ad astra. Nothing 
more.” 

‘* Are you sure of that ?” 

‘Quite certain. I knowit. Miss Earle is very 
good, I have no doubt ; but why do I talk of her > 
She will marry the professor. She will be the 
wife of Nunn. The Adrien is not for her.” 

It might have been supposed that Herr Pracht 
would have been very well contented for his friend 
Adrien to have allied himself with the heiress of 
Salsea.and Newton House, especially before the 
dispute as to’ the ownership of those properties. 
had become known. But Pracht did not particularly 
admire Marian. She was too feminine, too re- 
tiring, too. gentle for his taste. He had taken a 
fancy to Oggie from the first, and would have 
chosen her for Adrien, even if her connections 
had been less eligible than they were. Mr. Keates. 
lived. in much greater style than Mr. Newton- 
Earle, and his wife was a lady of title. Herr 
Pracht could not understand why Miss Keates 
should not also be a “lady” by right of her 
mother; but apart from every consideration of 
rank or wealth, he admired Oggie. He might 
have coveted her for himself if she had been in 
his own station of life. It was a great pity, he 
thought, that Adrien did not take kindly to her, but 
young men were not always the best judges of their 
own interests. Oggie should have the opportu- 
nity of saying ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” to Adrien if Herr 
Pracht could bring it about, and he would no 
doubt thank him ever afterwards for his friendly 
offices. 

It is not often that a deliberate attempt at 
matchmaking of this kind is crowned with suc- 
cess, but it may very well lead to misunderstand- 
ings. And soit happened in the present instance. 
While Adrien was abroad, wholly unconscious of 
the efforts Herr Pracht was making sincerely and 
with the best motives for his future happiness, 
Marian, in the midst of other cares, was startled 
by some very innocent remarks which Montague 
let fall in the course of the frequent visits which 
he was in the habit of making at Newton House. 
The boy went there almost daily to ask after his 
friend, who naturally became the subject of their 
conversation. Herr Pracht himself also had the 
entrée there, having been called in once or twice 
to interpret, and he, it must be confessed, ex- 
ceeded all the bounds of truth and simplicity, 
speaking of Adrien and Miss Keates in language 
which would have been perfectly inexcusable 
unless, as we may charitably hope, Herr Pracht 
had deceived himself on the subject before de- 
ceiving others. No one could listen to his account 
of the relations supposed to exist between Miss 
Keates and Adrien without being led to believe 
that an engagement between them was at least 
probable. Herr Pracht himself believed more 
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THE BROOKE DOES NOT SMOKE. 


than that, though he had not, as we have seen, 
the slightest reason for such a persuasion beyond 
his own sanguine expectation and resolve. 

“Have you received some news of my friend to- 
day, miss?” Herr Pracht asked Marian, after 
Adrien had been absent about a fortnight. 

‘‘ My father has heard from him.” 

““So? Yes; of course he would not write to 
you, miss.” 

‘* We expect him here in a day or two.” 

“‘I am glad.” Then turning to Montague, who 
was with him, ‘You must tell your sister; she 
also will be glad, very glad; though I dare say she 
has had news from him. I shall have to leave you 
now, dear pupil; I shall give place to a better 
man. I shall see your house and your sister 
Octavia no more. Iam glad Adrien is coming 
home so soon.” 

Herr Pracht’s looks belied his words. ‘‘ Glad, 
yes,” he repeated; but the tone was lugubrious, 
and his face seemed to lengthen perceptibly as he 
spoke 





“We shall all be 
glad to have Mr. 
Brooke here again,” 
Montague _ replied, 
“but not to lose 
you, Herr Pracht. 
Oggie will be sorry ; 
she likes you to 
come to the 
house.” 








IT IS GOOD FOR HIM—GOOD, GooD! 


‘“* She likes me? You think so?” said Pracht, 
brightening up; ‘“‘ but she likes the Adrien better 
of course; it is natural; she could not help. She 
ask every day when the Brooke will begin again to 
flow; it is her humour. But though she ask, I 
think sometimes she knows already more than we 
do. She has most likely frequent billet-doux from 
him.” 

Marian made no reply to this insinuation. She 
did not believe that Adrien was in the habit of 
corresponding with Octavia Keates; but she could 
not say so, and Herr Pracht looked so profoundly 
knowing that she could not affect to misunder- 
stand him. 

‘‘ How is the Professor Nunn, miss?” Pracht 
next inquired, with affectionate interest. 

‘* Very well, I believe.” 

‘‘ He spends all his time here, of course ?” 

Marian shook her head, but Pracht only repeated, 

“Yes, of course; naturally. If Mr. Brooke 
could spare as much leisure for Stanhope Street it 
would please him well.” 
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“‘T wish he could,” said Montague. 

‘“‘ Your sister would like that ?” 

‘“ Of course, and so should I.” 

“Oh, yes; but—’ Herr Pracht left the “ but” 
to speak for itself, assisted only by a meaning look 
which Marian might interpret as she would. 

‘And I shall say good-bye to you, and go no more 
to your great mansion,” Herr Pracht said, sadly, 
as he walked away from Newton House with his 
pupil. He drew his pipe out of his pocket, fin- 
gered it, looked at it longingly, and then with a 
sigh put it away again. 

Montague laughed: 


“IT don’t object to baccy, Herr Pracht,” he 


said; ‘‘ smoke away.” 

“It is not baccy,” Herr Pracht replied, adopt- 
ing Monty’s word in good faith; ‘it is not sabac, 
not baccy.” 

“What then ?” 

“Tea, only tea; green tea.” 

“Do you mean to say you smoke tea?” 

“Yes; but I do not much admire.” 

‘Why don’t you stick to the baccy then ?” 

Herr Pracht looked miserable, but spoke not. 

“TI know,” the boy exclaimed with a laugh; 
“it is because Oggie said she did not like the 
smell.” 

Oggie had said more than that. She had said 
that smoking was a nasty disagreeable practice, 
and Herr Pracht had overheard her. It had 
preyed upon his mind, and he had been endea- 
vouring to break himself of the habit ever since. 

“You need not mind her,” said Monty; “she 
was not thinking of you.” 

“Not think of me! Oh, no, of course; natu- 
rally.” 

“‘ She was discussing the question generally.” 

““Disgusting’! Did she say so?” Herr 
Pracht asked, with a groan. 

He drew his pipe hastily from his pocket and 
lifted it as if about to dash it to the ground, but 
after a moment’s hesitation replaced it. The odour 
had risen into his nostrils from the strongly im- 
pregnated bowl with a charm that could not be 
resisted. 

Montague hastened to explain. ‘‘ Not ‘dis- 
gusting,” he said; ‘‘I did not say ‘ disgusting,’ 
but ‘ discussing.’ ” 

But Herr Pracht could not appreciate the differ- 
ence. ‘‘ The Adrien does not use baccy,” he said, 
after a short silence. ‘The Brooke does not 
smoke. It is good for him—good, good!” 

As for himself, he seemed to think that if he 
were not to see much of Miss Keates in future he 
might as well keep to his pipe. He had been 
told that tea would answer the same purpose as 
tobacco, and would help him to break through the 
habit, to which he was almost a slave. But he did 
not much care for tea in a pipe. 

“The Brooke does never smoke,” he said again. 
“Happy Adrien Brooke!” 

Lighting his pipe with difficulty, he continued 
to smoke the tea with a dreary, dissatisfied ex- 
pression of countenance very different from the 
usual placidity and blandness imparted by the 
genuine weed, till he reached his lodging. 

“Hola!” he cried, as he approached the door, 





before which a cab was standing—“ hola, there! 
Who is this? The Adrien returned already?” 

The next moment Adrien advanced to meet 
him. Herr Pracht hastened to umarm him, and, 
pressing him to his bosom, imprinted a large and 
sounding kiss upon each cheek. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Of two despairing swains, I sing the mournful muse. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


from Paris Herr Pracht discontinued his 

visits to Stanhope Street. It mattered not 
that Adrien was for a time too much occupied to 
resume the charge of his pupil Montague Keates. 
It mattered not that Lady Cornelia Keates wrote 
to him inviting him to attend as usual, and to con- 
tinue his lessons in the German language and 
literature to her daughter. He persisted in assert- 
ing that his services could no longer be required ; 
he had only taken Adrien’s place for a season, and 
now that Adrien had returned he must withdraw. 
Adrien argued with him, but in vain. Pracht 
smoked his pipe, no longer charged with the 
miserable makeshift tea and salt, but with genuine 
tabac from a famous shop kept by one of his 
compatriots, ‘‘the only place in London where 
it was to be procured good,” and shook his 
head decidedly as the final answer to all remon- 
strances. 

Montague came more than once to Adrien’s 
lodgings charged by his mother to bring Adrien 
back with him, or if not Adrien, Herr Pracht. 

“Go you, Adrien,” Herr Pracht would say ; “it 
is not for me, it is for you. Go you at once; you 
ought to call each day, if not to teach, yet to see 
the ladies. They will say you are a grobian. Go 
you and give your lessons to the Oggie; teach her 
to conjugate ‘Jch liebe,’ that is what they require 
of you. There is no sweeter, softer sound in 
our language than those words, lech liebe ; liebest 
du?” 

Adrien was in no humour to respond to Herr 
Pracht’s melancholy jokes, for such they seemed 
to him, though the good German sighed like a 
furnace while he uttered them, and looked so truly 
miserable that Adrien could not conceive what 
had happened to distress him. Oggie or her 
mother must, he thought, have given him some 
cause of offence, doubtless unintentionally ; but 
Herr Pracht was sensitive, and apt to imagine 
himself slighted when there was no ground for 
such a conclusion. 

“‘Come home with me,” Montague urged one 
day when he had come to Adrien’s rooms and had 
found him at home, but busy with preparations for 
departure next day into the country—‘‘ come home 
with me; we all want to see you before you go 
away again. Do come, Mr. Brooke.” 

“Yes,” said Pracht; “‘ go you with him, Adrien. 
Yet I have one little word to speak before you set 
forth.” He came and whispered in Adrien’s ear, 
with a great reek of tobacco, ‘‘ Do not fail to give 
your lesson rightly to the Lady Oggie—first per- 
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son affirmatively, Zch liebe ; second person interro- 
gatively, Jiebest du ?” 

“That should be your affair, not mine,” said 
Adrien, amused. ‘Speak for yourself, not forme!” 

“For myself!” he exclaimed. ‘Ach! what 
am I ?-. You are not serious ; you do not mean it! 
Alas! I should only disgust /” 

He turned his back upon them abruptly, and, 
going to the open window, thrust his head and 
shoulders out, and remained there for some time, 
as if absorbed in contemplating the beauties of 
the little strip of garden with its oyster-shell 
grotto and devices. 

“I cannot go so far as Stanhope Street to-day, 
Monty,” Adrien said, ‘‘ but I will walk part of the 
way with you. Come with us, Pracht; a walk will 
do you good.” 

With much difficulty they persuaded him. The 
pipe was laid aside, and they went forth together. 

They had not walked far when Lady Cornelia 
Keates was seen approaching, accompanied by 
Oggie, in the carriage, which drew up as it came 
near them. Miss Keates had a letter about which 
she wished to speak to Herr Pracht, and as Lady 
Cornelia wanted to make a call a little farther on 
she proposed that Oggie should alight, promising 
to take her up on her return. 

Oggie shook hands with Adrien, and stood for 
a few moments conversing with him, then turned 
to speak to Pracht, but the latter had disappeared, 
taking Monty with him. They could not be far 
off, yet they were nowhere to be seen ; and though 
Oggie called to her brother in a voice more loud 
than musical he did not reply. 

“* How very strange of them!” Miss Keates re- 
marked. ‘‘This is some trick of Monty’s. Ah, 
Mr. Brooke, you will soon be able to come back, 
I hope. He wants you badly. He did very well 
with poor old Pracht for a time, but he is so odd; 
and now Monty has no one at all to look after 
him. Where are they, I wonder? What could 
make Monty run off with Herr Pracht in this way, 
just as I wanted him too?” 

Adrien doubted whether Monty were the cul- 
prit. It was more likely, he thought, that Pracht 
had taken Monty away than he Pracht. He wanted, 
doubtless, to give Adrien an opportunity of con- 
jugating the verb “eben affirmatively and interro- 
gatively. 

“They will return presently, I have no doubt,” 
said Adrien, looking about him anxiously ; ‘‘ Mon- 
tague, at allevents. Have you anything particular 
to say to Pracht ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brooke. I had a letter this morning 
from a German maid whom I think of engaging. 
Herr Pracht recommended a German, you know, 
for the sake of the language, and told me where 
to apply; but this letter is all like Arabic to me. I 
can’t make anything of it.” 

Adrien took the letter, which was neatly writ- 
ten, and presented no difficulty to any one 
acquainted with the German script. ‘Shall I 
read it to you?” he asked. 

“Oh, if you would! I should be so much 
obliged.” 

Adrien cast his eye over it, and then began to 
interpret. 





“IT wish I could read it,” Oggie said, leaning 
upon Adrien’s arm and following the lines oi the 
writing with her finger, while he rendered it into 
English. It was an excellent opportunity for 
him, if he had wished for one, to conjugate that 
verb in which Herr Pracht had expressed so 
much interest. They were alone, walking slowly 
along under the shade of a row of lime-trees 
which bordered the footpath. From time to time 
they stood still when there was a word harder 
than usual to interpret, while Oggie spelt it, she 
being determined to make herself master—or 
mistress—of the intricacies of the letter, which 
she was herself to answer. She was absolutely un- 
conscious of any impropriety in the seeming 
familiarity of her intercourse with this young man. 
Herr Pracht’s hints about Adrien had been so 


* completely thrown away upon her that she had 


never thought of him in any other possible light 
than as her brother’s tutor. If Monty had been 
present, as he ought to have been—and she 
hardly remembered that he was not—it would 
have been all right. Oggie had often looked over 
Adrien’s shoulder at home when he and Monty 
were reading together, but now they were alone, 
which, according to Mrs. Grundy, makes all the 
difference. 

Adrien felt embarrassed, much more so than 
Oggie, who was perfectly innocent and perfectly 
at her ease. He looked up anxiously, hoping for 
the return of the carriage, or for Montague or 
Pracht to reappear from their hiding-place, but 
Oggie recalled him to her letter. While his 
attention was thus engaged a young lady passed 
him on the other side of the lime-tree avenue, 
halted for a moment to look back, and then has- 
tened on her way. Adrien did not see her, and 
Oggie, though she caught sight of the figure for 
a moment, failed to recognise her. Marian Earle, 
for it was she,.turned hastily into a bye-path, 
the same in which Pracht and Montague were 
loitering. She saw them, but passed on without 
a word. Their appearance there seemed to show 
beyond doubt that the meeting of Adrien with 
Miss Keates had been prearranged. They had 
evidently withdrawn in order to leave the “ lovers” 
undisturbed. The hints which Pracht had dropped 
from time to time of the attachment of these two 
for each other, and to which Marian had hitherto 
given little credence, now seemed to be confirmed 
beyond all doubt. 

The carriage presently returned. Montague 
came from his hiding-place, unaccompanied by 
Pracht, who walked away moodily homewards ; and 
Adrien, being urged by Lady Cornelia to return 
with them to Stanhope Street, handed Oggie into 
the carriage, and took a seat facing her. Not one 
of them was conscious of having done any harm. 
Not one of them had recognised Marian Earle, 
nor had even the faintest conception of the pain 
and tumult by which her heart was at that moment 
torn and agitated. 

Pracht, looking back from a distance, saw 
Adrien enter the carriage, and jumped at once to 
the conclusion that the verb had been at last satis- 
factorily conjugated, and that another con-jugation 
would follow in due course. He had used all his 
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art for this end, yet it was not without a pang that 
he witnessed, as he supposed, the success of his 
machinations. It would be an excellent alliance, 
he said to himself, a good thing for both of them. 
If he had been himself a rich man, or a baron, or 
even young and good-looking, with a brilliant 
career before him, as he had always augured for 
Adrien, he might have spoken for himself, as his 
friend had suggested, and, oh, what happiness ! 
He dared not think of it, but hurried to his door, 
sad, lonely, wretched. 

It was late before Adrien returned. That was 
not surprising under the circumstances. Herr 
Pracht wondered that he had been able to tear 
himself away so soon. Adrien noticed a great 
litter and confusion in the room; the table was 
covered with old letters and writings; fragments 
of paper strewed the floor; the drawers had evi- 
dently been ransacked and emptied. Adrien 
looked at his friend inquiringly. 

“So,” said Pracht, ‘‘ you are happy now, at 
last, and I am very glad; glad for you.” 

‘‘Happy! Yes, I hope so. Why not?” 

“Ah, why not? You can well say that.” 

He seized Adrien’s hand, then drew him sud- 
denly towards him, and kissed his lips. 

‘You will be a great man and the Lady Oggie 
a proud woman.” 

Adrien lost his patience. ‘* Never speak to me 
again in that way about Miss Keates,” he said. 
‘** Never let me hear her name again.” 

“*What!” cried Pracht. ‘What! you have 
not engaged her? She has said you no?” 

‘*T have not asked her, and never shall ask her. 
Let there be an end to this nonsense.” 

“Nonsense!” Pracht repeated, and stood for 
some moments, regarding Adrien with a look of 
surprise and incredulity. 

“*Soh!” he said at last, convinced by Adrien’s 
look and manner that he was in earnest. ‘‘ Soh! 
you will not marry Oggie? Unheard of!” 

“*No, I tell you,” Adrien replied. ‘‘ Dismiss 
the idea from your mind once for all. Let me 
never hear another word on the subject.” 

“Good,” said Pracht, with a look of relief. 
Then he sat down and wiped his face with his 
large red cotton pocket-handkerchief, and was 
silent. : 

‘*What have you been so busy about this even- 
ing?” Adrien asked, pointing to the litter uvon 
the carpet. 
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‘“‘ Ah, nothing; it is of no consequence.” 

‘A tidying fit, I suppose ?” 

“No. I was thinking of my fatherland. I 
had thought to return there soon; but now all is 
changed. I can, perhaps, stay in your country.” 

“IT hope so, indeed,” said Adrien. ‘ They 
want you very much at Stanhope Street if you 
would gothere. I have bus ness for Mr. Newton- 
Earle, and must go away again. You will have 
to resume your lessons to Monty and Miss—” 

“No,” said Pracht, decidedly. ‘‘ No, I can- 
not go there again; never, never. It would be 
madness, wickedness.” 

He bent forward as he spoke, burying his face 
in his handkerchief upon the table. 

“Poor fellow!” said Adrien to himself. ‘‘ True 
friend! I understand him now. How blind I 
must have been not sooner to perceive the sacri- 
fice he would have made for me. I told him 
jestingly to speak for himself; how cruel and 
unfeeling he must have thought me! It was for 
her that he gave up his pipe, his chief comfort, 
smoking green tea and salt to break himself of 
the habit she disliked, loving her with all his 
heart, yet trying all the while to win her, not for 
himself, but for his friend!” 

The tears stood in Adrien’s eyes as he went 
and laid his hand gently upon Pracht’s shoulder, 
speaking words of sympathy and kindness. The 
other did not respond at first, except by giving 
way more freely to his emotion in violent sniffs 
and sobs. 

“Tis over,” he said at last, and grasping 
Adrien’s hand in his own with a vice-like grip, 
smiled grimly through his tears. ‘‘I have been 
only sorry,” he said, with a feeble effort at dis- 
simulation—‘‘ only sorry on your account. I 
thought you would have married her; you would 
have been so happy; but there, all that is ended. 
I will not speak of her again. If you can be con- 
tent to live without her, why should I complain ? 
I shall be contented also; yes, yes; ha, ha! I 
will now make a little walking out of doors and 
come back again.” 

And with a ghastly smile upon his face Herr 
Pracht, not doubting that he had concealed the 
true state of his feelings from Adrien, stalked out 
of the room with a look which, if it had not been 
so unutterably sad, would have been grotesque 
and ludicrous, and went out into the free air to 
recover himself and be alone. 
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THE 


PRINCESS ALICE—IN MEMORIAM, 


‘‘ FROM SHORE TO SHORE.” 


HE beautiful volume which enshrines with 
such purity and perfection the life and me- 
mories of our Princess Alice has found its 

way by some means into most of our English 
homes.* Even where the volume itself has not 
entered, millions of readers all over the world will 
have become familiar with it through the columns 
of appreciative reviews. Yet there is in the book 
that which is so distinctive and characteristic in 
its excellence, that we cannot permit our pages to 
pass without enriching them by some of the many 
beautiful things, the words, and illustrations of 
traits of character with which it abounds. For 
certainly this is a life, and in the most perfect 
sense of such an expression, a woman’s life. 
There is a fascination and charm about palaces. 
We are not proof against a certain kind of enjoy- 
ment in being permitted to enter, in what seems 
a confidential manner, into the inner life of royal 
persons ; but in this collection of letters it seems 





* “‘Arice: Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and 
Treland: Biographica) Sketch and Letters. With portraits.” John 
Murray. 








almost astonishing how the reader is disenchanted 
from the sense that he is reading of queens and 
sovereigns, princes and princesses, and all the 
pages are suffused in a true human glow. We are 
not exaggerating when we say we are listening to 
the heart-beat of ordinary humanity. We know the 
lives, journals, diaries, and letters of sovereigns 
very well; the world has plenty of them in its 
libraries, but for the most part they have been 
edifying as teaching us rather what to avoid than 
what to imitate. Perhaps the finest thing which 
can be said of the impression conveyed by these 
letters is that the reader almost forgets the prin- 
cess in reverence for the woman; the illustrious 
Christian lady, of whom we become aware with- 
out any of the trappings of title or state; the 
daughter, absorbed in filial affection; the wife, 
the mother, the tender nurse; the vigilant and 
benevolent heart, devising every variety of scheme 
for alleviating the pains of the suffering and the 
sorrows of the poor. 

With what a tender memory the letters linger 
over the days, the early days of childhood, es- 
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pecially at Windsor and at Balmoral. It was in 
1853 we remember standing on the terrace at 
Windsor one bright, frosty afternoon in February, 
when we saw the Prince Consort coming back 
from what seemed to be a long walk, with the 
children all romping round him, two of them, 
one of whom was the Princess Alice, pulling 
away at his hands, like any other bright, happy 
children sure of their father’s love. The same 
thought which has often come over us as we 
have realised a scattered family has frequently 
recurred to us as we have remembered that after- 
noon and thought of that scattered family. It 
is to these days that some of these letters look 
especially back. 


‘*Darling mamma,” the Princess writes, ‘‘I can feel so 
much with and for you during these days. I was all day on the 
verge of tears for the very word Meujahr ”—[the letter is dated 
january Ist, 1865]—‘“‘ brought papa and grandmamma and 
all at Windsor, as in former days, so vividly before me it 
made my heart ache. That bright, happy past! . . .. 
All the morning I was telling Louis—[her husband]—how it 
used to be at home, and how we all assembled outside your 
dressing-room door to scream in chorus, ‘ Prosit Neujahr !’ 
and to give to you and to papa our drawings, writings, etc., 
the busy occupations of previous weeks; then playing and 
reciting our pieces, where we often stuck fast, and dear 
papa bit his lip so as not to laugh; our walk to the riding- 
school, where the alms to the poor were distributed ; and 
then to Frogmore—those were happy days, and the very re- 
membrance of them must bring a gleam of sunshine even 
to you, dear mamma.” 


This “dear papa” shines out all along this 
book; from the beginning to the end there are 
incessant references to him. The Queen appears 
to have written to the Princess concerning her 
missing her husband in the management of the 
younger children, and the Princess replies, “‘ What 
you say about the poor sisters, and, indeed, of all 
the younger ones, is true; the little brothers and 
Beatrice are those who have lost the most. Poor 
little things, I can’t bear to think of it, for dear 
papa was wanted for his children, and he was the 
dear friend and playfellow besides.” So that it is 
not wonderful that we find her saying, ‘‘I ever 
look back to my childhood and girlhood as the 
happiest time of my life.” 

She was born on the 25th of April, 1843. Her 
father spoke of her in her early childhood as “ the 
‘beauty of the family,” and as ‘‘a very good and 
merry child;” to which her mother added that 
she was “‘a very vain little person.” This is not 
the place to speak of the method pursued in 
education. From earliest times she seems to 
have been very careful not to hurt the feelings 
of other people. It is singular to find that the 
young princesses were all brought up to under- 
stand and to be able to attend to household work; 
for this purpose the little Swiss cottage at Osborne 
was formed, suggesting a very different idea from 
the idyllic dream of poor Marie Antoinette in the 
Swiss village in the gardens of the Trianon. The 
Swiss cottage at Osborne had its museum and 
kitchen, store-room and little gardens. These 
were delivered over to the children, the young 
princesses; here they were initiated in household 
work, and had upon their hands the manage- 
ment of a small establishment; the Queen and 





the Prince were invited as guests, and they par- 
took of the dishes which the young princesses 
had themselves prepared. They were encouraged 
to visit the humblest families both at Osborne and 
at Balmoral. 

Concerning the Princess Alice in her earlier 
years, the Queen wrote: ‘‘She is very good, 
gentle, sensible, and amiable, and a real com- 
fort to me; I shall not let her marry as long as 
I can reasonably delay her doing so.” But in 
1860 a young prince came along, and we find, on 
the 30th of November of that year, the Queen 
writing in her diary concerning the Prince Louis 
of Hesse: 


** After dinner, whilst talking to the gentlemen, I per- 
ceived Alice and Louis talking before the fireplace more 
earnestly than usual, and when I passed to go to the other 
room both came up to me, and Alice, in much agitation, 
said he had proposed to her, and he begged for my blessing. 
I could only squeeze his hand and say ‘Certainly,’ and that 
we would see him in our room later. Got through the 
evening working as well as we could. Alice came to our 
room . . . agitated, but quiet. . . . Albert sent 
for Louis to his room ; he went first to him, and then called 
Alice and me in. ‘ Louis has a warm, noble heart. 
We embraced our dear Alice, and praised her much to him. 
He pressed and kissed my hand, and I embraced him. 
After talking a little, we parted ; a most touching, and to me 
most sacred, moment.” 


It was apparently an engagement of sincere 
affection, and the marriage was contemplated as 
likely to take place soon; but, alas! before its 
consummation all the brightest, happiest hours 
and days of the Queen were to come to an end. 
Early in the year 1861 she lost her beloved, most 
wise, and affectionate mother, to whom not only 
the daughter but the nation is so indebted for the 
rare wisdom which guided the education of its 
future Queen; and then, on the 14th of December 
of that same year, fell the shadow of that great 
unspeakable sorrow in the death of the Prince 
Consort. But it is universally testified by all who 
had the opportunity of knowing and judging that 
this was the event which changed a gay bright 
girl into a remarkably thoughtful and sagacious 
woman. She was much with her father, reading 
and waiting upon him in the early days of his ill- 
ness before it assumed a serious aspect. Then she 
became his nurse, the assistant and support of her 
mother ; then, as circumstances became ominous, 
and the result imminent, she became suddenly— 
her most intimate relations acknowledge it—a wise 
and far-seeing woman. With the ministers and 
officers of state she stood, through all the dark 
hours in which they were passing through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, in some sense in 
the place of her mother. All communications from 
them passed to the Queen through her, and natu- 
rally from the Queen to them through the same 
medium. All the letters in this volume show that 
the impression of those days never left her through 
life. 

The marriage, however, took place at Osborne, 
on the rst of July, 1862. Little glimpses we have 
of the early days of the wedded life of the Princess 
—very sweet, quite pretty and ideal, very much 
like fairy prince and princess indeed. ‘‘ We two 
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drive together mostly alone. We have tea usually 
out of doors in some pretty spot we drive to.” 
They visit ‘‘dear Coburg” together, ‘‘ where 
everything reminds me of dear papa and of our 
last happy visit, when he spoke with such child- 
like affection, telling us every anecdote connected 
with each spot, and nowthese silent spots seemed 
to plead for his absence. We walked to dear 
papa’s little garden, and I picked two flowers there 
for you, which I enclose. You know, though, 
dear mamma, fe is watching over you, waiting for 
you. The thought of the future is the one sus- 
taining encouraging thought for all. ‘They who 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.’” Such words occur 
in all the letters, and the volume contains appa- 
rently none but letters to the Queen, and they 
cverflow with ever-recurring yet most fresh affec- 
tion. 

On Easter Sunday, April 5th, 1863, the Princess 
gave birth to her first child—a daughter—at 
Windsor Castle. ‘‘Out of the ten months,” says 
the Princess, ‘‘ of our married life, five have been 
spent under your roof; you see how ready we are 
to be with you.” 

Her interest in the people around her com- 
menced immediately upon her entering the coun- 
try of her adoption, and continued unabated in 
its calm and elevated enthusiasm to the close. 
Even in 1863 we find her visiting the hospitals of 
Darmstadt. She says: ‘‘I want to be able to do 
something, and hope to succeed, for the people 
have plenty of money, only not the will.” She 
writes to her mother how she had arranged with 
the burgomaster and town councillors to meet her 
at one of the hospitals, and she continues: “I 
have just called into life what did not exist—that 
is, linen for the poor women in their confine- 
ments, and which I hope will be of use to them, 
for the dirt and discomfort is very great in those 
classes.” Thus commenced her interest in these 
institutions; she became the Protectress of the 
Heidenreich Institution for Lying-in Women, 
and she branched out into an active association 
with all sanitary improvements. She was also 
proud that she was able to nurse her own chil- 
dren, and this probably quickened her interest in 
the physical, moral, and mental training of in- 
fancy. 

Here is a picture; the letter is long for our 
scanty space, and yet we think our readers will 
thank us for quoting it; it is dated March 3, 
1864. 


‘‘ Spring always makes me sad ; I don’t know why. One 
longs for everything and anything that is out of one’s reach. 
I will tell you of something I did the other day, but please 
tell no one, because not a soul but Louis and my ladies know 
of it here. I am the patroness of the ‘ Heidenreich 
Stiftung,’ to which you also gave a handsome present at the 
beginning. The ladies who belong to it go to bring linen to 
poor respectable Wéchnerinnen (women in childbed) who 
claim their assistance. They bring them food, and, in short, 
keep them. All cases are reported tome. The other day I 
went to one incog. with Christa”—[the Princess’s lady, 
Baroness Christa Schenk]—‘‘in the old part of the town, 
and the trouble we had to find the house ! At length, through 
a dirty courtyard, up a dark ladder, into one little room, 
where lay in one bed the poor woman and her baby. In 
the room four other children, the husband, two other beds, 
and a stool. But it did not smell bad, nor was it dirty. 





I sent Christa down with the children, then with the hus- 
band cooked something for the woman, arranged her bed a 
little, took her baby for her, bathed its eyes—for they were 
so bad, poor little thing !—and did odds and ends for her. I 
went twice, The people did not know me, and were so. 
nice, so good, and touchingly attached to each other ; it did 
one’s heart good to see such good feelings in such poverty. 
The husband was out of work, the children too young to go. 
to school, and they had only four kreuzers in the house when 
she was gonfined. Think of that misery and discomfort !' 
If one never sees any poverty, and always lives in that cold 
circle of Court people, one’s good feelings dry up, and I felt 
the want of going about and doing the little good that is in 
my power.” 


It will perhaps seem singular to some of our 
readers to think that such a Princess could be 
afflicted with household cares; but we find the 
young housewife writing, October 4th, 1864: 


‘*T am writing quite a confused letter, in the midst of 
household troubles, for the Emperor and Empress [of Russia] 
have just let me know that they wish to breakfast here, and 
Louis is out, and I don’t know where or how to have the 
things in our small menage. I must therefore conclude, and: 
do my business.” 


In another letter we find her writing : 


‘We must live so economically—not going anywhere, or 
seeing many people, so as to be able to spare as much a 
year as we can. England cost usa great deal, as the visit 
was short last time. We have sold four carriage-horses, and 
have only six to drive with now, two of which the ladies. 
constantly want for theatre, visits, etc., so we are rather 
badly off in some things. But I should not bore you with 
our troubles, which are easy to bear.” 


Three months later she writes to thank the 
Queen for a present of money, “ which,” she says,. 
‘will go at once to Louis’s man of business towards. 
paying off the furniture, and is, indeed, very very 
acceptable, more so under present circumstances 
than anything else you could give us; and that 
part of the furniture will then all be your present.” 

On May 3rd she writes : 


‘*T have made all the summer out-walking dresses, seven 
in number, with paletéts for the girls—not embroidered, 
but entirely made from beginning to end, likewise the new 
necessary flannel shawls for the expected. I manage all the: 
nursery accounts and everything myself, which gives me: 
plenty to do, as everything increases, and on account of the 
house we must live very economically for these next years. 
It is so kind of you to give Dr. Priestly his fee, otherwise I 
would have had scruples in giving so large a sum for my own 
comfort.” 


We suppose that there is a general impression 
that to princes and princesses “ the lines fall in 
pleasant places,” and that they have certainly ‘a 
goodly heritage.” Such was not the lot of the 
Princess Alice. There were times of rich enjoy- 
ment, especially, and beyond all others, the visits 
to the old homes in England and Scotland— 
Windsor, Balmoral, and Osborne; and there were 
happy times of continental travel or of family 
festivity ; but first there were troubles, with which 
we may be unable to sympathise, arising from 
straitened means, not that we are unacquainted 
with them, but it is difficult to conceive of them 
in connection with such elevated circles. But in 
1866 came the war with Prussia about the Duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein, which she truly describes 
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as ‘‘a war of brother against brother.” It was a 
dreadful time. 

‘The Prussians marched into Darmstadt while 
she was lying in confinement with the birth of 
her third child; her husband was on the field, 
she was surrounded by the wounded; but all the 
heroism and active energy of the soldier's wife 
were kindled at this moment. She writes to her 
mother : 


**Coarse linen and rags are things of which one can’t 
have enough, and I am working, collecting shirts, sheets, 
<te., and now I come to ask if you could send me some old 
linen for rags. In your numerous households it is collected 
twice a year and sent to hospitals; could I beg for some 
this time, it would be such a blessing to the poor Germans, 
and here they are not so rich; and that is a thing of which, 
in every war, there has been too little. Lint I have ordered 
from England by wish of the doctors, and bandages also they 
wish for. If you could through Dr. Jenner procure me some 
of those things I should be so grateful.” 


By-and-by she writes: ‘‘ The linen, etc., for the 
wounded has arrived and been so useful; a 
thousand thanks for it.” But it is a shocking 
story she tells of those days. Her husband was 
with her when she was confined, but after three 
days he had to leave her to hurry to the field at 
Auschaffenburg, where he found the fighting going 
on. She could hear the guns roaring on the field 
from her sick-room. 


‘* The confusion here is awful, the want of money alarm- 
ing ; right and left one must help. As the Prussians pillaged 
here, I have many people’s things hidden in the house. 
Even whilst in bed [ had to see gentlemen in my room, as 
there were things to be done and asked which had to come 
straight to me. Then our poor wounded—the wives and 
mothers begging I should inquire for their husbands and chil- 
dren. It is a state of affairs too dreadful to describe.” 


This was a dreadful personal experience indeed, 
and she well writes: ‘“‘ You can’t think what war 
in one’s own country—a little one like this—is.” 

By-and-by things fell into their natural course 
again—not that the Princess had done with war. 
She had other anxious partings from her husband 
when he was called away to the field both in 
the war with Austria and the great conflict with 
France. But those painful circumstances to which 
we have just alluded had yet further strengthened 
her character in a remarkable degree, and upon 
the close of the Schleswig-Holstein War she very 
earnestly inaugurated and gave practical effect to 
the idea of a Frauen Verein, or Ladies’ Union. Its 
object was to assist the nursing and supporting of 
the troops in times of war, and in times of peace 
to train nurses either to assist in the hospitals or 
amongst the poor, or to nurse the rich. The 
formation of this union was like a prophetic in- 
stinct when we call to remembrance the Franco- 
Prussian War. Before this time the members of 
the Ladies’ Union had reached the number of 
2,500. We suppose there can be no doubt that 
the Princess, like Florence Nightingale and other 
ladies, had the instincts of a nurse; she was 
naturally fond of the work, and interested in all 
matters pertaining to it. But she founded also 
another society, and found an able coadjutor in 
the distinguished authoress, Fraulein Louise 





Biichner. This was for the purpose of improving 
the condition of -poor unmarried women and 
girls, as well as the condition of girls in general. 
Then she formed another committee for the en- 
couragement of female industry, and a permanent 
bazaar was established, called, after the Princess. 
“The Alice Bazaar,” and, as the reader becomes 
aware of these things, it must not be supposed 
that her connection with them was that of a 
merely ornamental patroness. She writes to her 
mother how she met her committees—usually 
composed of ladies and gentlemen probably far 
below her in rank, but whom she found to be 
earnestly desirous to aid her in giving effect to her 
noble ideas. 

But to dwell at any length on the circumstances 
of a life which the Queen, by the publication of 
these letters, has so graciously permitted to reveal 
itself before us is quite impossible ; it is, however, 
very grateful to think that a life, which had its full 
share of anxiety and sorrow, and, when not thus 
wearied, was so nobly devoted to fulfilling its high 
conceptions of duty in its elevated station, was not 
without many delightful alleviations. She very 
nobly says, in one of her letters, ‘‘ Life is meant 
for work, and not for pleasure.” But she had her 
joys—chiefest of all, her visits to England and to 
her mother ; and, as to some others of us, the years 
brought a trip to some pleasing part of the con- 
tinent—to Rome, or other neighbourhoods of 
Italy, to Switzerland or the Engadine. We also 
cannot but notice that the places from whence 
some of the letters are dated, and where she 
stayed, are the humbler hotels, showing that 
economy relieved state on her tours. She was a 
great sufferer from rheumatism, but a patient mind 
seems to look out from the half-humorous way in 
which she describes the efforts she is making to 
obtain a cure. 

She appears to have possessed a really devout 
and religious nature; and before her marriage 
she had, of course, been confirmed after the ordi- 
nance of the Church of England. It is note- 
worthy that for this service she had been prepared, 
apparently not so much by the Dean of Windsor 
as by her father, who carried her through “ Bret- 
schneider’s Manual of Religion and Church 
History ;” but she was evidently one of those per- 
sons in whom the practical and critical faculty 
asserted itself, sometimes apparently in opposi- 
tion to the simplicity of belief. Her friendship 
with Strauss, the story of which is told in these 
letters with so much that is honourable to the 
magnanimity of her intelligence, has been too much 
supposed to give an index to her own state of 
opinion. It is to us an unqualified pleasure to 
know that from his last work, ‘The Old Faith and 
the New,” she entirely dissented, and that as life 
went on—as the volume before us shows—she re- 
ceded more and more from his opinions. But 
although she had never ceased to be devout ix 
her feelings, it was that painful death of her 
child—the melancholy of which never forsook 
her—killed by a fall from the terrace window al- 
most before her eyes, which gave an entire turn 
—a deep intensity to her life of faith. A great 
transformation went on within; the person to 
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whom she told this story, an intimate friend and 
relation, says, ‘‘I could not listen to it without 
tears.” ‘*The whole edifice of philosophical con- 
clusions,” said the Princess, ‘‘ which I had built 
up for myself, I find to have no foundation what- 
ever; nothing of it is left; it has crumbled away 
like dust. What should we be, and what would 
become of us, if we Cid not believe that there is a 
God who rules the world and each single one of 
us? I feel the necessity of prayer; I love to 
sing hymns with my children, and we have each 
our favourite hymn.” We presume it is the Prin- 
cess Helena or the Queen herself who added to 
this the note—“‘ This memorandum does not go 
far enough, the Princess returned to the faith in 
which she was reared, and died in it a devout 
Christian.” 

There are many words strewn along the pages 
which, while not new in sentiment, have the fresh- 
ness of real feeling, and show how the princess or 
peasant’s wife derives strength from the same food 
for the great battle of life; we will select two or 
three. 

‘“* Every one has his burden to bear and must 
bear it alone with trust and resignation—that is 
the thing to struggle and pray for.” 

“There are days which seem harder than 
others, and when I feel very heartsick; prayer, 
and quiet, and solitude do me good.” 

“Could I but know you still had darling papa 
by your side, how light my heart would be. Once 
when we have all fulfilled our allotted duties, and 
overcome that dark night, then, please God, we 
shall be together, never again to part.” 

‘*Wheu trials come, what alone, save faith and 
hope in a blessed future, can sustain us ?” 

“My own sweet mamma, you know I would give 
my life for you could I alter what you have to 
bear. TZrust in God! Ever, and constantly, in 
my life I feel that to be my s/ay, and my strength, 
and the feeling increases as the days go on.” 

“Each year brings us nearer to the Wiederschen 
(reunion with the dead), though it is sad to think 
how one’s glass is running out, and how little 
good goes with it compared to the numberless 
blessings we receive.” 

““As you say, life at best is a struggle; happy 
those who can lie down to rest, having fought 
their battle well; or those who have been spared 
fighting it at all, and have remained pure and 
untouched, barely touching this earth, so mixed 
up with grief and sin!” 

In 1878 she visited the Queen at Osborne; it 
was her last visit to the old shores. She lodged 
for some time, also, at Eastbourne. There she 
wandered about among the cottages of fishermen 
and the homes of the poor. Her thoughts had 
been much occupied by the scheme of refuges 
and reformatories for poor girls and women who 
had gone astray; and she went over, zncognifa, to 
visit the Albion Home at Brighton, founded and 
managed by Mrs. Murray Vickers. Mrs. Vickers 
wished to be allowed to tell the objects of her 
benevolence who the visitor was, but she said, “I 
only come as one woman to visit another. But 
she wrote a most hearty letter, upon her return 
home, from her palace at Darmstadt, giving her 





entire sympathy and good wishes, and subscribing 
herself ‘‘ Ever yours truly, ALICE.” - 

It was on the 8th of November of this year that 
diphtheria appeared in the palace and seized upon 
three of the children; and on the 16th she tele- 
graphed the death of her darling, the Princess 
May—“ Sunshine,” as she used to call her. ‘‘ Our 
sweet little one is taken—broke it to my poor 
Louis this morning; he is better. Ernie very, 
very ill. In great anguish.” For, in addition to 
the illness of her children, the Grand Duke, her 
husband, was also prostrate, and there were the 
gravest apprehensions as to his recovery. The 
account of the funeral of the little one is touching. 
The coffin was entirely covered with flowers; 
the mother quietly entered the room where it nad 
been placed; she knelt down near it, pressing a 
corner of the pall to her lips; then she rose, and 
the funeral service began. When it was over she 
cast one long, loving look at the coffin which hid 
her darling from her. She then left the room, 
and slowly walked upstairs. At the top of the 
stairs she knelt down, and taking hold of the 
golden balustrade, looked into the mirror opposite 
to her to watch the little coffin as it was taken out 
of the house. When all had left the palace, she 
went to the Grand Duke, her husband, who was 
ignorant of and had to be kept in entire ignorance 
of all that was going on. But on the 7th of 
December she was herself seized with this fearful 
infection ; and it soon became evident that she 
had expended all her strength in grief and anxiety 
in watching and nursing the lives so dear to her. 
Before this she had written her last letter, and 
that at intervals. 

The last letter to the Queen is completed by 
the following postscripts : 


** December 2. 
‘*So many pangs and pains come, and must yet for years 
to come. Still, gratitude for those left is so strong, and in- 
deed resignation entire and complete to a higher will; and 
so we all feel together, and encourage each other. Life is 
not endless in this world. God be praised! There is much 
joy—but, oh! so much trial and pain; and as the number 
of those one loves increases in heaven, it makes our passage 

easier—and home is there !—Ever your loving child, 
‘* ALICE.” 


** December 6. 

** Louis and Ernie will go out in a shut carriage to-day, 
though it rains, but it is warm. Louis’s strength returns so 
slowly. Of course he shuns the return to life, where our loss 
will be more realised ; to him, shut off so long, .it is more 
like adream. I am so thankful they were all spared the 
dreadful realities I went through—and alone. My cup 
seemed very full, and yet I have been enabled to bear it. 
But daily I must struggle and pray for resignation ; it is a 
cruel pain, and one that will last years, as I know but too 
well.” 


The hours of her departing were very calm, 
making her arrangements with her ladies, inquir- 
ing after some of the poor and sick, her profégées 
in the town. On the 13th, after some hours of 
sleep, she awoke, took some nourishment, then 
composing herself, said, ‘‘ Now I will go to sleep 
again,” and from that sleep she never awoke. At 
half-past eight on the morning of the 14th;she 
died peacefully, murmuring in her sleep, ‘‘ From 
Friday to Saturday—four weeks—May—dear 
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papa!” It was the anniversary of the death of 
the Prince Consort. 

They laid her in state in the hall of the palace, 
over whose floors her busy feet had so often 
passed in her missions of benevolence and mercy. 
There the idolised mother had closed those eyes 
in death which had so recently been watching, 
tremblingly and anxiously, in bitter anguish, over 
every change in her beloved husband and her 
darling children. Death had spared four of the 
objects of her tender solicitude, but he snatched 
away the fragile wife and mother; her frame had 
been overtaxed by many pains of body, and the 
tortures and terrors of many years. She lay ona 
bier in the great hall, on the ground-floor, where 
she had so often sat, surrounded by a circle of 
illustrious guests. The pall of black velvet, which 
covered the coffin, was almost hidden from view 
by the wreaths and flowers and palms—most, or 
all of them, we believe, voluntary offerings of love 
from hands and hearts of every rank and order of 
life. She had ministered by the beds of many of 
the suffering and the dying like an angel; now 
that tender heart was for ever stilled, and crowds 
came, and, in quite unofficial affection, laid some 
simple offering on the coffin of the princely sleeper ; 
deputations from regiments far and near brought 
flowers. In the earlymorning an old peasant woman 
from the Odenwald advanced, and with a mur- 
mured prayer laid a little wreath of rosemary and 
two small white flowers upon the velvet pall; 
thinking herself unnoticed, she broke a little rose- 
bud from one of the wreaths, and hid it under her 
woollen dress; it was the impulse of genuine af- 
fection, and he who saw the act thouyht that most 
likely it was taken home and placed within the 





leaves of the old Bible, a little memorial of the 
noble lady too early snatched away—a memorial to 
be shown to daughters and granddaughters of one 
who in her princely home never forgot the 
humble and the poor. 

In this day, when biographies pour from the 
press, when a not unnatural sentiment persuades 
survivors that a life which has been passed 
worthily and well should receive some memorial 
and record of affection, the publication of this 
volume is assuredly no unmeet homage to one 
“whose record is” surely “onhigh.” Its subject 
was very illustrious among the heraldries of 
royalty, but it needs not that to make it worthy; 
it is the story of as true and noble a woman as 
we have had set before us in almost any pages, 
and the Queen adds to her claims upon our grati- 
tude by permitting us to become acquainted with 
a life so noble and so real. While we have been 
reading we have thought that we have seen 
realised many of the fine features in the laureate’s 
well-known lines—the picture of 


‘* A courage to endure and to obey, 
A leaning and up-bearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem which else had fallen quite.” 


Nor is it possible to look upon the calm, 
earnest eyes and premature thought, looking out 
upon us from Mayall’s early photograph, and 
associate those features with all through which 
she passed, and all which she became, the duties 
which were faced so fearlessly, and fulfilled so 
faithfully, without feeling that the Princess Alice 
adds a..other name to our Gallery of Noble 
English Women. 
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ROUGH NOTES OF A NATURALIST’S VISIT TO EGYPT. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, OF MONTREAL. 


V.—THE PEOPLE AND THEIR FUTURE, 


i lag world owes much to Egypt, and perhaps 
if its debt were fully paid we should hear 

less of Egyptian bonds. Egypt has been 
the originator of many of the arts and sciences, or 
if not their originator their preserver, in early 
historic times. Europe has learned here its 
earliest lessons of geometry, chemistry, medicine, 
architecture, and sculpture. We are beginning 
more and more to understand this, as we learn 
that much of the discovery in science and the 
arts heretofore attributed to the Greeks and to 
the Arabians existed long previously in Egyptian 
papyri. It is very wonderful to find in these 
ancient documents—some of them dating from the 
earliest dynasties—chemical facts, arithmetical 
formule, and medical recipes, almost in the 
identical forms in which they were copied by 
Greeks and Arabs, heretofore believed to be their 
authors. Independently of this we can discern 





in the great works of the early Egyptians more of 
knowledge, both of nature and of practical science, 
than we can gather from the scanty remains of 
their writings. Early Egyptian art has also in it 
the germs of all that has succeeded it. It is im- 
possible to examine the earliest sculptures pre- 
served at Boulak, without thinking, on the one 
hand, of that primitive prehistoric sculpture of 
which we have examples in the caverns of Europe, 
and, on the other, of the later developments of 
European art. The sculptors of that early age in 
which the cave men lived were eminently accurate 
and realistic, giving us correct and spirited out- 
lines of the forms of animals, and showing cor- 
rect observation of animal form and movement. 
The same characteristics appear in early Egyptian 
works. | 

The picture of geese in the Boulak Mu- 
seum, said to be the oldest painting in the world, 
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represents two species of these birds as well 
as they could be given in an illustrated work of 
natural history, and the hieroglyphics carved on 
wood from a very ancient tomb represent a 
variety of animals with great accuracy and in a 
spirited manner. So, in the ancient tomb of Ti, 
at Sakkara, we see all the domestic animals of 
that early period—from which, curiously enough, 
the horse and the camel are absent—beautifully 
drawn in a great variety of attitudes. In this 
realistic representation of nature it is safe to 
say that no school of art has excelled the 
ancient Egyptians of the old dynasties before the 
Hyksos. 

The practical civilisation, culture, and taste 
implied in this, and in the absence of the gro- 
tesque and hideous from these early works, strike 
perhaps a naturalist more forcibly than an artist, 
and are certainly very wonderful. It is true, 
as I have already remarked, that in later times 
Egyptian art declined from its primitive perfec- 
tion and became more stiff and conventional ; but 
such decadence has been witnessed elsewhere. 
In Egypt it may be attributed to two causes— 
first, the development of the power of the 


' priests, in connection with a rigidity of rule in the 


representation of sacred subjects; and secondly, 
the demand, under the greater and more ambitious 
Pharaohs, for vast quantities of work done in a 
mechanical and slipshod way to satisfy the desire 
for quantity rather than quality. 

In the architecture of the Egyptians some fea- 
tures have not been followed by later races. The 
pyramid is one of these, and perhaps no’ people 
will ever endeavour to rival the structures of 
this class erected in Egypt. Justice has, how- 
ever, scarcely been done to the grand geometri- 
cal simplicity which gives so great impressiveness 
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and beauty to these buildings. I think it not un- 
likely that, should it ever be possible to erect for 
any practical purpose pyramids similar to those of 
Egypt, the artistic value of the pyramid would 
grow upon our minds and commend itself to our 
tastes. The obelisk is a creation of Egyptian taste 
which all nations have adopted, and which is 
perhaps the finest of all monumental forms, 
though it is but a development of the ideas em- 
bodied in the upright stone which the most primi- 
tive peoples have used for monumental purposes. 
One cannot fail to recognise in the propyla of 
Egyptian temples the predecessors of our cathe- 
dral towers, and in the pillared halls and porticos 
of these temples the originals of the noble Doric 
structures of Greece. In the details of intérnal 
decoration, examples of unsurpassed beauty are 
found in Egyptian temples, and many of them 
have come down to our own time without change. 
So, in the ordinary arts of life, when we see the 
perfection of agriculture, cattle-breeding, car- 
pentry, masonry, and other arts in the earlier 
periods of Egyptian history, we are impressed by 
the fact that the thought and invention implied in 
these things belong to these primitive people, and 
that their successors have been, in the main, un- 
thinking imitators. Even the alphabet, which 
affords us the means of expressing thought 
phonetically in writing, exists in its most primi- 
tive form in Egypt; and though it was improved 
or rendered more simple and definite by the 
Pheenicians and Hebrews, it has since their time 
only suffered from unscientific treatment, till it has 
become the barbarous and unphonetic jumble 
which we are content to use in spelling English. 
Egypt, too, was the cradle of the chosen people 
of God, in which it grew from a family into a 
nation, and though the Government oppressed it, 
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the Hebrews always made, throughout their his- 
tory, the distinction between the oppressive 
tyrant and the friendly people who remained 
behind, and whose descendants at this day suffer 
some of the bondage from which the Hebrews 
escaped. I could not help thinking of the 
Hebrews when I saw gangs of hundreds of 
tabourers, many of them mere boys, swarm- 
ing like ants on the embankments of canals 
and roads, and carrying earth on their shoulders 
in baskets, whilst the taskmaster stood by with 
his stick, or koorbash. This enforced labour is, 
no doubt, an equivalent for a certain amount of 
taxation, but, under the new régime, it should be 
managed more humanely. At a later time Egypt 
was the shelter of the Jews persecuted by Asiatic 
despots, and it afforded a refuge to the Holy 
Family when the life of the infant Saviour was 
threatened by Herod. In this, as in the older 
history, the Divine Ruler might say, “Out of 
Egypt have I called My Son.” Egypt early re- 
ceived the gospel, and was one of the great 
centres of early Christianity, and it produced 
some of the greatest fathers of the church. Even 
in its present enslaved and depressed condition, 
the study of its monuments and literature is one 
of the educational stimuli which affect the minds 
of European nations and tend to elevate our 
powers, while on the more gifted minds they 
exert a fascination which it is difficult to resist. 
Egypt has indeed to-day much of its old attrac- 
tiveness ; its delightful climate, its emerald fields, 


its noble river, and its picturesque rocks still . 


delight the traveller, who sees also much to be 
admired in its people. The old artistic skill of 
the country still survives in its workmen, who, 
with wonderful dexterity, and often with what 
seem most insufficient tools, form the most beau- 
tiful objects in the precious metals and in textile 
fabrics. In its present architecture and decora- 
tive art there is also much to be admired. It isa 
mournful and pitiful sight to watch the workers 
in precious things in the squalid bazaars of Cairo, 
and one wonders if in the olden time the cunning 
workmen, whose artistic skill astonishes the world, 
were as poorly paid and clad, and laboured in as 
mean hovels, as their successors of to-day. 

In the country also the agricultural fellah is an 
admirable style of man. With good cerebral de- 
velopment and much aptitude and intelligence, 
with an agile and muscular frame, he is a typical 
farm-labourer; and as he patiently works his 
shadoof, or waters his fields with tiny rills of the 
water it has raised, or diligently weeds or hoes 
his crops, he presents an example of untiring in- 
dustry and quaint yet ingenious contrivance. He 
has also a love of education, and desires that his 
children should learn all that can be taught in the 
schools to which he has access. He will often 
pay the village teacher what for him is a very 
large sum in exchange for a little education, and 
he is anxious when he can to take advantage of 
European schools. He reads too when he can 
get books, and loves to know something of the 
great world beyond him. The dweller in a mud 
hut, almost roofless and destitute of furniture, is 
often for his circumstances a somewhat intelli- 





gent and even learned man, and he is quick of 
apprehension and readily acquires or imitates 
anything brought under his notice by strangers. 
His family affections are strong, and his cheerful- 
ness and good nature are almost invincible. He 
is, it is true, deficient in some of the hardier virtues 
of more northern climates, and is less self-reliant 
and less truthful than he should be; but it must 
be remembered that his race has suffered oppres- 
sion from a period long antecedent to the rise of 
our modern nations. 

The Egyptian must not be supposed to be re- 
presented by the rabble that howl for backsheesh 
at places frequented by travellers. No doubt 
backsheesh is an old institution of this country. 
Rameses the Great levied it unscrupulously on all 
his neighbours, and there may be reason to 
suspect that some part of the loan raised by the 
Israelites when they went out of Egypt was of the 
same nature. But greedy vagrants and beggars 
exist more or less everywhere, and in Egypt the 
observant tourist can easily see the difference be- 
tween these and the men and boys diligently 
watering and weeding their crops from morning 
to night, and the women busily employed in 
household work. Too often, however, all are 
treated alike by strangers and their employés, and 
it is frequently painful to see decent and orderly 
people plying some humble trade or offering some 
legitimate service involved in the same hard treat- 
ment which falls on idle beggars. 

It is no doubt annoying to meet with the 
crowding and the noisy competition that arise from 
a surplus of poorly-paid labour seeking employ- 
ment; but this is no excuse for treating these 
poor people with harshness and contumely. I 
have often been worried with intrusion and im- 
portunity, and I fear have often been impatient, 
though I have endeavoured as far as possible to 
treat every one with kindness and justice. After 
all, when I think of the unwearying and cheerful 
attention of people so humble as donkey-boys 
and water-girls, of their unfailing good-temper, 
of their long and toilsome running over sand and 
stones for the most trifling pay, of their care ot 
one in rough and dangerous places, of their 
earnest and often clever attempts to collect for 
me and otherwise to further the pursuits of the 
“abu haggiara,” or “father of stones,” as they 
call a geologist, whom I suppose they regard as a 
simple, idiotic sort of person, [ am not sure that 
the balance of civility and kindness should not be 
struck in favour of the Egyptian, and I feel 
bound therefore to say a good word for him. I 
may add that a gentleman whom I met at Jerusa- 
lem, and who has travelled much alone and un- 
attended through the villages of the fellaheen in 
Syria, bears the same testimony in favour of 
them. 

The Egyptian has of late borne a low re- 
putation as a soldier. But even here he has 
scarcely had fair play. Torn from his village as a 
conscript, bewailed as dead by his friends, feeling 
himself a sort of outcast, subjected to drill alto- 
gether foreign to his habits, cramped in heavy 
boots and trousers, he labours under every sort of 
disadvantage. With bare feet and legs and a few 
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cotton rags floating around him, he might be at 
least active and agile. Cramped in an imitation 
of European accoutrements, he droops into a 
spiritless laggard. Even Rameses of old is repre- 
sented as fighting with bare arms and legs, and I 
feel confident he would have fled from the Hit- 
tites, or dropped on his knees and begged for 
quarter, if he had gone into battle in the rig of a 
modern Egyptian infantry soldier. If soldiers 
were recruited in Egypt by enlistment, with ade- 
quate bounty and regular pay, and were clad ina 
light Zouave uniform, they might show some of the 
fighting qualities of their ancestors. But there is 
no doubt that the Egyptian is better suited to be 
a farmer than a soldier, and the policy which 
sends him to perish in vain attempts to conquer 
interior Africa is a mistake. He should conquer 
as an introducer of trade and civilisation, not as 
a soldier. 

To enable him to do this he requires at the 
present time some protection from without. He 
has been the prey of Mohammedan fatalism, a thing 
practically worse than even the idolatrous super- 
stitions of his forefathers; of Turkish misrule, of 
incompetent and avaricious office-holders, and of 
foreign money-lenders and extortioners. From 
these he cannot deliver himself unaided. It is 
true he retains so much of the power of patri- 
archal self-government as belongs to the village 
sheik and elders, but beyond this he has been 
accustomed to regard himself as the helpless 
slave of his ruler, whoever he might be. A diffe- 
rent spirit will require time for its development. 
Perhaps by carefully nurturing the village muni- 
cipalities and establishing more definite self- 
government in the cities and towns, the way might 
be prepared for a national legislature. In the 
meantime, however, there must be a_ paternal 
despotism, and the fellah will be content if he has 
security for his life and property, proper atten- 
tion to the canals and similar works on which his 
irrigation depends, and some alleviation of the 
oppressive taxation under which he groans. The 
difficulties in doing even this much are great, and 
they are aggravated by the corruption of the official 
class and the want of confidence of the people in 
each other and their rulers. They are also aggra- 
vated by the unscrupulousness of many of the 
foreign residents, who regard Egyptians as made 
solely for their use and benefit, and are impatient 
of any means for their elevation unless their own 
pecuniary interests are promoted thereby. Such 
people, while opposing all improvement and vili- 
fying those who endeavour to carry it out, are 
active in agitating against the British occupation 
of the country, and equally noisy in advocating 
anything that promotes English expenditure or 
English protection by which they may benefit; 
and to advance these ends they are by no means 
scrupulous as to truth. At the time of Baker 
Pasha’s defeat, we happened to overhear some of 
these worthies concocting telegrams to be sent to 
European cities with the object of depreciating 
Egyptian funds, and planning the best form of 
words which, while not too distant from the truth, 
should produce the greatest effect in promoting 
panic and want of confidence. Those who have 





the direction of affairs in Egypt are well aware of 
the extent of this mischievous influence, but it is 
less understood by those in this country who take 
an interest in the welfare of the Egyptians. 

With reference to its territorial extent, Egypt 
has suffered from the effects of two extreme 
views. The attempts to extend over the warlike 
population of the Soudan an Egyptian dominance 
which to the Soudanese meant merely oppression 
and taxation without any adequate equivalent, 
were undoubtedly mistakes. But, on the other 
hand, it is absolutely necessary to the commercial 
prosperity of Egypt, as well as to the civilisation 
and trade of the Soudan itself, and the progress of 
missions and education, that the avenues of com- 
merce should be kept open. If Kartoum is allowed 
to fall into the hands of the Mahdi, the advance- 
ment of the country, both to the south and north, 
will be indefinitely retarded, and the difficulties of 
government immensely increased. Kartoum should 
be held as an inlet to trade; and it would be 
profitable to this country, merely in a pecuniary 
and commercial sense, to open up a safe road to 
it, protected by military posts, and to maintain 
this so long as the occupation or protectorate 
subsists. Without this it is certain that barbarism 
will reign in the Soudan, and peaceful industry 
and trade will be injured, and that the present 
depression in the trading towns and villages on 
the Nile will continue. 

I have spoken of the Egyptians as if they were 
one people, but they are really a mixture of very 
different races. Of these the Coptish, which most 
nearly approaches to the ancient civilised Egyptian, 
and represents also the old Egyptian Christianity, 
is perhaps the best fitted to take the lead ; and 
the Copts are now working towards this position 
by means of their educational efforts. These in- 
clude large city schools, in which English is 
taught as well as Arabic. The Coptish popu- 
lation is said to number 300,000. The very 
valuable and important work of the American 
mission is largely among this race, and its indirect 
stimulus exists everywhere. The schools under 
the American Board are over fifty in number, with 
more than 4,000 pupils, and their work and influ- 
ence are daily extending. It is most important 
that this work has fallen into the hands of people 
so practical and so well skilled in the methods of 
teaching. It is also most important that Ameri- 
cans, who are not mixed up with the political 
complications of Egypt, should have this work 
entrusted to them. It is better with them than 
under any other auspices. The American College 
at Beyrout, the press there, and the schools in 
Syria, represent a great power for the elevation of 
the people. Their work is felt in Egypt also, as 
they supply that country with trained teachers 
and wholesome literature. The friends of mis- 
sions and of education in England would do well 
to support these enterprises of American Chris- 
tians as eminently fitted to attain to the objects in 
view, and likely to do more good than any efforts 
emanating directly from Great Britain. With- 
out the education of the Egyptian, and _ his 
higher moral training and introduction to Euro- 
pean methods of thought, any attempt to intro- 
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duce free institutions, or even important adminis- 
strative reforms, will be like the mixture of iron 
with miry clay in the image of Daniel’s vision, 
and will give no real strength, and have no per- 
manent influence. 

A great responsibility with reference to these 
matters rests on the British nation. It is true this 
has not been of our seeking, for there can be little 
doubt that the people of Great Britain have been 
earnestly desirous not to interfere in Egypt any 
further than was absolutely necessary. It is also 
true that opportunities have been lost and advan- 
tages neglected by the unwillingness of our 
Government to advance any further than it was 
compelled by circumstances. Still, the very fact 
that Divine Providence seems to have thrust this 
work upon us, renders it more imperative that it 
should be satisfactorily completed. It seems quite 
certain that if Egypt is to be a free and happy 
country it must not only be educated into capacity 
for self-government, but freed from interference on 
the part of the Turkish power and of the more 
aggressive foreign nations; and to effect this, time, 
patience, perseverance, and self-denial are all re- 
quired. If to be effected at all, it seems to me 
that it must be by the joint efforts of English 
statesmen and American missionaries, extended 
over many years. But if these efforts should be 
successful, not only will Egypt be restored to life, 
but the whole Eastern world will be quickened 
and brought back to its place in the onward 
march of civilisation and Christianity. Perhaps it 
is for some such good end that the two great 
English-speaking nations have been drawn with- 
out any concert and by events independent of their 





contrivance, into this work. That it may be so, 
every one who has seen anything of the Egyptian 
and Syrian people will devoutly pray, and will 
wish all success to these new crusaders in their 
struggle, and will look forward to the time when 
all these peoples, from the hardy mountaineers of 
Lebanon to the dusky tribes of the Soudan, will 
rejoice in the possession of political and religious 
liberty. I place Syria and Egypt together, for I 
do not think they can be separated. The Arabic 
literature that emanates from Beyrout pervades 
Egypt as well as Syria, and every event that 
occurs in Egypt vibrates through Syria. If England 
and America are to reform Egypt they must reform 
Syria as well ; and they have to deal not only with 
the decaying Moslem power, but with the influence 
of those European nations which still, for political 
purposes, prostitute their power in upholding 
systems of priestcraft and shameful superstitions 
that disgrace the old sacred places of Palestine 
and repress the efforts of the Christian popula- 
tions to attain to higher culture and a higher 
moral and spiritual position. With this great 
work is also connected the possible restoration of 
the Jewish people, who are now flocking into 
Palestine in unprecedented numbers, and if the 
time has really come for the turning back of the 
long captivity of these Eastern peoples, the way 
will be prepared, and the power of those who 
oppose will be broken down. God’s mill grinds 
slowly, and the time may be longer than we could 
wish, but it may also be shortened, and in any 
case the path is opened for any amount of educa- 
tional and missionary activity that Christians may 
be enabled to put forth. 
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THE PIGS AND THE SAGE. 


Once a dozen pigs had to cross a stream. So 
the oldest of the herd said, ‘“‘Now we are a 





dozen ; when we go to the other bank let us not 
forget to count and see that we are all right.” 
So they crossed over to the other side; and the 
leading pig counted his followers and found they 
were eleven. ‘ How is this? I counted twelve 
while on the other side!” ‘‘One of us must 
have been drowned, or carried away by the 
stream,” said the other pigs. So there was great 
alarm in the herd for a while. A sage, who had 
been observing the scene from the opposite bank, 
laughed. ‘‘ May I know why you laugh, sir?” 
said the old pig. ‘‘ Because,” said the sage, 
“you have furnished the only instance in which 
self was lost sight of—I mean, that self which is 
the first obiect of care all the world round!” 


THE OWL AND THE ECHO. 


An owl, puffed up with pride and vanity, was 
repeating his doleful cries, at midnight, from the 
hollow of an old oak. ‘“ Howisit,” he said, ‘‘ that 
silence prevails in these woods, unless it be to 
allow my melodious voice to be heard with effect ? 
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Surely the groves are charmed with my voice, and 
when I sing all nature listens.” 

An echo repeated the words, “All nature 
listens.” 

“The nightingale has usurped my rights,” con- 
tinued the owl; ‘his note is sweet, it is true, but 
mine is much more melodious.” 

“Much more melodious,” repeated the echo. 

Excited by the approval, the owl, at the rising of 
the sun, instead of going to sleep as usual, con- 
tinued to join his horrible hooting with the matin 
songs of other birds. But they were disgusted by 
the sounds, and with one consent attacked the 
owl and drove him from their society, harassing 
him wherever he appeared, so that to escape from 
them he was glad to avoid the light and return to 
‘obscurity. 

Vain people fancy that their imaginary perfec- 
tions are the cause of admiration in others, and 
mistake their self-flattery for the voice of fame. 


THE ASS AND THE WATCH-DOG. 


A watch-dog in a village was barking all night 
to keep off thieves from his master’s house. An 
ass, who observed this, thought that the dog 
amused himself by barking. So he brayed all 
night. When the day dawned the owner of the 
ass thought the poor animal had been suffering 
from some disorder. Therefore he sent for the 
village doctor and laid the case before him. The 

















doctor examined the animal closely and said, 
“Friend, you must brand this ass forthwith, else 
he will soon get into fits and die.” The ass said, 
“T assure you nothing is wrong about me; I 
simply amused myself last night.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” said 





the inexorable leech, “I know what the wily brute 
means. He would rather die and make you the 
loser than be branded and recover his health.” 
So they bound the ass with ropes, and branded 
him with red-hot irons all over. Sometime after 
the ass moved out to see how the village fared 
during his illness|s The dog asked why he 
had been branded. The ass narrated the story. 
Quoth the dog, “‘He that mistakes work for 
amusement must pay for his error.” 


THE PEACOCK AND THE FOX. 


A fox, that had an eye on a peacock, was one 
day standing in a field with his face turned up to 
the sky. ‘ Reynard,” said the peacock, “ what 
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have you been doing ?” 
counting the stars,” said the fox. 
are they?” said the peacock. 
as the fools on earth,” said the fox. 
do you think is the greater, the number of the 


“Oh, I have been 
“* How many 
*‘ About as many 
** But which 


stars or of the fools?” said the peacock. “If 
you put it so, I should say the fools are more by 
one,” said the fox. ‘‘Who is that one?” said 
the peacock. ‘Why, my own silly self!” said 
the fox. ‘How are you silly, Reynard?” said 
the peacock. ‘‘ Why, was it not foolish of me to 
count the stars in the sky, when 1 could have 
counted the stars in your brilliant plumage to 
better advantage!” said thefox. ‘No, Reynard,” 
said the peacock, “therein is not your folly— 
although there is neither wit nor wisdom in your 
prattle—but in the thought that your fine words 
would make an easy prey of me!” ‘The fox 
quietly left the place, saying, “The knave that 
hath been found out cannot have legs too quick!” 
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DOCTORS OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON, AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.” 


VII.—GOOD CHEER AND SPARE DIET, 


N the days when our forefathers drank sack and 
ale with their rich breakfasts, dined heavily 
at midday, supped copiously at 6 p.m., and in 

times of festivity indulged in ‘‘ rear-suppers ” to- 
wards midnight, doctors found no small part of 
their employment in fitting patients, who had 
feasted themselves ill, for a renewal of the pleasures 
of the table. Of all the jolly fellows who followed 
medicine as a profession, and gluttony as a fine 
art, in Charles the Second’s London, none were in 
greater request with epicures and gourmands 
than Dr. Whitaker, who wrote “The Tree of 
Humane Life, or the Bloud of the Grape,” to 
prove “‘the possibilitie of maintaining humane 
life from infancy to extreme old age without any 
sicknesse, by the use of wine” (a treatise properly 
held in low esteem by my friend Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson), and John Archer, who, whilst 
serving the Merry Monarch as one of his physi- 
cians in ordinary, condescended to receive ordi- 
nary patients at his chambers near the Mews 
(near Charing Cross), at his house in Knights- 
bridge, ‘“‘ where there was good air for the cure of 
consumption, melancholy, and other infirmities,” 
and at the open shop in Winchester Street (City), 
hard by the Gresham College and next door to 
the Fleece Tavern, where, together with divers 
nostrums for putting death at a distance, he 
sold good tobacco at one shilling and super- 
excellent tobacco at two shillings an ounce. The 
soothing pipe was the rich man’s luxury rather 
than the poor man’s solace when the fragrant 
weed cost from five to ten shillings an ounce in 
Victorian money. 

A gentleman of mechanical genius, Dr. Archer, 
sold also at his Winchester Street shop the hot 
steam bath, and the oven that would ‘with a 
small faggot bake a good quantity of anything,” 
which owed their existence to his ingenuity. He 
was, moreover, the first mechanician to put on 
the streets of London a coach capable of holding 
four or five persons, that could be drawn easily by 
a single horse. It was natural for so inventive a 
physician to bethink himself that the human 
stomach might be more effectually swept out with 
a brush than with pills of colocynth and drinks 
compounded of senna-tea and Epsom salts. 
Acting on this notion, he produced his famous 
stomach-brush, bearing a close resemblance to 
the implement still in use for cleaning the inside 
of bottles and other narrow-necked vessels. 
Forced down the patient’s gullet, and worked by 
a vigorous operator, this charming arrangement 
for putting old-fashioned emetics out of fashion 
was fruitful of sensations that may be left to the 
reader’s imagination—sensations that prevented 
the brush from coming into general favour with 





squeamish invalids. On finding his patients 
universally reluctant to be brushed out a second 
time, Dr. Archer had reason to reflect warmly on 
their want of fortitude, and to complain of the 
world for not giving his admirable invention a. 
fair trial. 

John:Archer was not the only doctor of his period. 
to prescribe tobacco as a medicine for weakness. 
of memory and eyesight, a sovereign remedy for 
rheum and ague, and a sure defence against the. 
plague. Old Butler, whose medicated ale was. 
sold under his name long after his death at the- 
Butlers Head, in Mason’s Alley, Basinghall 
Street, seldom felt a sick man’s pulse without 
bidding him put a pipe in his mouth; and Dr. 
Everard celebrated the medical and chirurgical 
efficacy of the potent plant in his ‘‘ Panacea, or 
the Universal Medicine; being a Discovery of 
the Wonderful Virtues of Tobacco taken in a 
Pipe.” Whilst tobacco was thus honoured by the 
faculty, it was averred that during the Great 
Plague of London no tobacconist’s house was 
visited by the pestilence. Hence the practice of 
making children smoke in sickly seasons—a prac- 
tice that formerly constrained many a little fellow 
at Eton to choose a whipping on being told he 
must suffer from the stinging rod if he would not 
sicken from the nauseating pipe. In these later 
generations tobacco has found little favour with 
the faculty, and of all the doctors to denounce a 
habit that has survived so many efforts for its. 
suppression, none was more vehement or more 
loudly applauded by the anti-tobacconists than 
Samuel Solly, the whilom surgeon of St. Thomas’s. 
Hospitsl, who saw death in the pipe no less dis- 
tinctly than George Cruikshank discovered it in 
the bottle. Seeing death thus clearly in tobacco, 
Mr. Solly saw death in all smokers of it. 

The tobacco controversy, by which the clever 
surgeon is chiefly remembered at the present time, 
was at its height some five-and-twenty years, when. 
a London merchant entered Henry Jeaffreson’s. 
consulting-room in a state of lively excitement 
and begged the physician to examine him and be 
frank with him, to lose no time in examining him, 
and telling him the worst. The applicant en- 
treated that nothing should be withheld from him. 
He was not afraid to die; not a bit of it! but he 
had affairs to arrange, settle, wind up, and it was. 
of high importance he should know within a little 
how much time he might count upon for the- 
winding-up of his affairs. The examination must 
be made at once; not a moment must be lost. 

‘** What’s all this about ?” inquired the physician 
of Bartholomew’s Hospital, as one of his peculiar 
smiles—a smile of mingled sympathy and humour 
—played over his face, whilst he recognised a 
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former patient in his visitor. ‘ But I see; you 
have been rejected by a life office, and you want 
me to tell you what is the matter.” 

“Precisely! My life has been rejected by the 
Arm-in-Arm, and they won’t say why they have 
rejected me.” 

After making a long and careful examination of 
the condemned man the physician observed, 
quietly, ‘‘ You need not hurry in winding up your 
affairs. Take your time; there is really no need 
for haste.” 

“* How many years have I to live 

‘“‘That’s more than I can say.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with me?” 

“Nothing. You're as sound as a bell.” 

“Bat they rejected me at the Arm-in-Arm,” 
returned the equally relieved and perplexed appli- 
cant, repeating the name of a life insurance office 
that of course was not named the Arm-in-Arm. 

“You're an old friend, and I can trust you not 
to go about telling every one what I say to you. 
Solly examined you at the Arm-in-Arm ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Solly—good man.” 

“‘A very good man; and he asked you if you 
smoked ?” 

“Yes. And I told him ‘ Three or four cigars 
a-day.’” 

“That answer was enough to make Solly dis- 
cover heart-disease or anything else in you. Pay 
no attention to his verdict. ‘Trust to my assur- 
ance—you’re as sound as a bell.” 

“You're sure you are not saying this to cheer 
me up and put me at my ease ?” 

“* How much do you know of Solly ?” 

“‘I never saw him till he examined me, and I 
have never seen him since.” 

“It would be a great comfort to you to hear 
Solly declare you a good life? If he told you so, 
nothing would remain of the uneasiness he has 
occasioned you ?” 

“It would indeed relieve me vastly. But it is 
not to be supposed he will recall his opinion.” 

“If he could be induced to examine you, and 
report on you, not knowing that you smoked, 
would it be enough for you if, under that mis- 
conception, he declared you all right ?” 

“* Quite.” 

“‘Well, I think that might be managed. Solly 
is medical referee for another office—the United 
Economists. Your name is not a remarkable 
name; Smith is of a remarkable name; and 
Solly does not recollect faces. If you went before 
him at the United Economists’ office for another 
examination, he would not recognise you.” 

The hint was taken. Smith was re-examined 
by the same clever, able, adroit surgeon, and he 
left the surgeon’s presence with an assurance that 
he was in perfect health, and had a heart not un- 
likely to go on beating till he was eighty years of 
age. Smith’s mind was at ease, though it must 
be admitted he was guilty of something very near 
a false assertion when, in reply to the examiner’s 
inquiry, ‘‘Do you smoke ?” he ejaculated, in a 
tone of abhorrence and with a look of ineffable 
disgust, “Bah! Disgusting habit! How can you 
ask me such a question ?” 

To return from the smoke-room to the dining- 
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room, for whose chief article of furniture society 
is indebted to a doctor less famous for the excel- 
lence of his ragouts than the weakness of his 
mutton-broth. Not that Nurse Gibbons, Rad- 
cliffe’s well-hated rival, lived on the slops and 
light messes he prescribed for his patients when 
they were in his power. On the contrary, a deep 
drinker and insatiable gourmand, the grossness of 
whose debaucheries offended the epicurean Garth, 
Dr. Gibbons put substantial fare on the first 
mahogany dining-table ever seen in London—the 
table made out of the “new wood” which his 
brother, the West Indian captain, had brought to 
England as ballast for his vessel. 

Whether Mead took Radcliffe’s oak table 
together with his house is a question about which 
social history is silent, but readers need not to be 
told that the great Whig physician maintained the 
hospitable traditions of his profession. In the 
far-away time, when Bloomsbury was fashionable 
and gentlewomen of the“highest quality received 
their friends in Queen’s Square, no house in 
Great Ormond Street had a better reputation than 
Mead’s for the grandeur of its dinners and the bril- 
liance of its entertainments. At a brief interval 
Mead was followed by John Coakley Lettsom, the 
West Indian Quaker, who, earning £12,000 a year 
in the fulness of his long-sustained success, dis- 
played at the same time the virtues of a Friend and 
the tastes of aman of society. The originator of the 
Finsbury Dispensary, the Surrey Dispensary, and 
the Margate Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Lettsom also 
found time, amidst the exactions and distractions 
of his professional avocations, to take an active 
part in the establishment of the Philanthropical 
Society for the Reformation of the Criminal Poor, 
the Society for the Relief of Imprisoned Debtors, 
the Asylum for the Indigent Deaf and Dumb, the 
Institution for the Relief and Employment of the 
Indigent Blind, and the Royal Humane Society. 
The author of numerous books, he was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
under the signature of Mottles, an anagram of his 
own name. And yet with so singular a diversity 
of employments and interests the laughter-loving 
Quaker could devote the Saturday of every week 
to the reception of his friends. How he enter- 
tained them in the summer we know from Bos- 
well’s lines. 


** Yet are we gay in every way, 
Not minding where the joke lie ; 
On Saturday at bowls we play 
At Camberwell with Coakley. 


Methinks you laugh to hear but half 
The name of Dr. Lettsom ; 

From him of good—talk, liquors, food— 
His guests will always get some. 


And guests has he, in ev’ry degree, 
Of decent estimation ; 

His liberal mind holds all mankind 
As an extended nation.” 


Boswell’s rhyme on the physician’s name re- 
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minds one of the doctor’s humorous quartet on 
his own way of dealing with patients— 


‘* When patients sick to me apply 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 
Then—if they choose to die, 
What’s that to me—TI lets ’em.”—I. Lettsom. 


In concern for the interests of gastronomy no 
living leader of the medical profession surpasses 
Sir Henry Thompson, the famous surgeon, who 
would have been a Royal Academician thirty 
years since had he followed the example of his 
grandfather (Medley, the portrait-painter) in 
making the fine arts his profession instead of 
his amusement ; and would have figured in the 
first rank of men of letters, had not the élat of a 
brilliant amateur satisfied his ambition for literary 
distinction. Moving in the sunshine of society, 
and living with all sorts and conditions of clever 
and honourable men, who are drawn to him by 
endowments that would have made him a social 
power even if they had not been attended with social 
prosperity, the author of “Food and Feeding” 
has for years entertained his friends of the sterner 
sex at “‘ dinners of eight,” that have long had a 
reputation which enables the present writer to 
refer to them without impropriety. Served at 
eight o’clock to the moment, the Wimpole Street 
dinners are arranged for eight ‘‘convives” with 
due regard for the entertainer’s favourite festal 
number. Headed by a musical octave, the menu 
promises eight dishes ; and eight bottles of wine 
perish with each repast. Not many months have 
passed since the Prince of Wales was at one of 
these dinners of eight, and returned to Marl- 
borough House ina humour to report that the 
Wimpole Street ‘‘ octaves” had been spoken of 
none too honourably. It is on record that when 
Queen Anne’s Dr. Radcliffe had the honour of 
entertaining Prince Eugéne of Savoy at a table 
spread with “‘ barons of beef, jiggets of mutton, 
legs of pork, and other ponderous masses of 
butcher's stuff,” the prince was good enough to 
declare himself ‘highly delighted with the food 
and liquors.” If on leaving 35, Wimpole Street, 
the Prince of Wales omitted to say or hint as 
much, it may be assumed (by a writer who has 
been one of Sir Henry’s “octavians” from the 
first institution of the celebrated dinners) that his 
Royal Highness felt it. 

Promoting the good fellowship that proceeds 
from good cheer by their cooks and kitchens and 
well-furnished cellars, the leaders of the medical 
profession have also furthered the interests of gas- 
tronomy with their pens. Indeed the roll of memor- 
able medical Amphitryons is scarcely longer or 
more remarkable than the roll of medical contribu- 
tors to the literature of feeding. ‘The Forme of 
Cury,” the earliest of all our historic and authorita- 
tive cookery-books, proceeded from a committee 
of Richard the Second’s doctors. Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, who died of a too perfect supper at a 
Strand hotel, left posterity a goodly collection of 
“Excellent and Well-Approved Receipts in 
Cookery.” The most famous of all Sir John 
Hill’s many publications is ‘‘ The Art of Cookery,” 





which he produced under the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Glasse—the useful compilation which had 
every housekeeper’s good word, and no one’s ridi- 
cule, till some blockhead, after misreading the 
compiler’s seasonable direction, “‘ First case your 
hare” (z.e., ‘‘ First skzw your hare), declared Mrs. 
Glasse a foolish body for writing ‘ First catch 
your hare,” as though it were in the power of 
mortal cook to roast a hare before it had been 
caught. Dr. Martin Lister (one of Queen Anne’s 
physicians), who loved good cheer wisely and 
none too well, even as Dr. Martin Luther loved 
‘woman, wine, and song,” edited Apicius Czelius’s 
“‘Viands and Condiments.” Dr. Kitchiner gave 
mankind the ‘‘ Cook’s Oracle.” Dr. Lankester 
(whilom of the Royal Society and Coroner 
for Middlesex) published his lectures on the 
Chemistry of Food. To Sir Henry Thompson we 
owe a treatise on Wholesome and Delicate Fare 
(the reprinted articles on “Food and Feeding,” 
from “The Nineteenth Century”), which, while 
showing the rich how to enjoy the luxuries of a 
costly table, does good service to the poor by 
showing at how small a charge one may procure 
all the nourishment that is needful for the body’s 
perfect sustenance. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that Sir Henry 
Thompson and Dr. Richardson were the first of 
their calling to discover in excess the greatest foe 
to physical vigour and mental ease. The expe- 
rience of many healers was condensed by the 
author of ‘“‘ The Salerne Schoole” into the fami- 
liar couplet— 


** Use three physicians still—first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Merriman and Doctor Dée?.” 


Lewis du Moulin may have held quietude and 
mirth in disesteem, for he was a bitter disputant 
and an austere Calvinist; but he was alive to the 
fact ever being forced on the physician’s notice, 
that whilst temperance is favourable to health in 
all men, any departure from moderation in eating 
and drinking is, in various degrees, hurtful to 
most men. A physician of three Universities 
(Leyden, Cambridge, and Oxford), and Camden 
Professor of History at the last-named University 
during the Commonwealth, Du Moulin was no 
sooner turned out of his professorship by the 
restorers than he migrated to Westminster, and, 
resuming medical practice, found abundant em- 
ployment in his proper vocation, till he remarked, 
in his dying illness to the friends about his bed, 
that “‘he left behind him two great physicians— 
Regimen and River Water,” a water, by the way, 
of which he would perhaps have thought less 
favourably had the Thames been no purer in the 
seventeenth century than it is at the present 
time. 

It is a question whether this laudator of river 
water was related to the surgeon of the same name 
(alias Moulins, alias Molins), who enjoyed John 
Evelyn’s friendship, and had the honour of tre- 
panning Prince Rupert towards the close of the 
illness which gave the courtiers of Whitehall 
occasion for marvelling how the hero, so fearless 
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of death in the battle-field, was so inordinately 
afraid of dying in his lodgings at Whitehall. Great 
was the stir in the galleries and on the staircase of 
the palace when the prince was known to be 
undergoing the operation. ‘‘ We are full of wishes 
for the good success” (z.e., of the operation), 
says Pepys, adding in the same sentence, with 
piquant frankness, “‘ though I dare say but few do 
really concern ourselves for him in our hearts.” 

After groaning for many a year under the 
burden and ignominy of a body so fat that he is 
said to have weighed thirty-two stone, Dr. Cheyne, 
the famous Bath physician, discovered the plea- 
sures of eating and drinking were not worth the 
price he was required to pay for them. The 
result of this discovery was that he bade beef- 
steaks a long farewell, and, adopting a milk-and- 
vegetable diet, reduced himself to eleven stone, 
to the great improvement of his health and 
appearance. Having at the age of forty dis- 
covered what was good for himself, the doctor— 
who lacked discretion, though no one ever accused 
him of wanting wit—conceived that every one 
ought to follow his example. For a while Bath 
was divided into two parties—the milk-drinkers 
and the wine-drinkers—who would have had 
nothing in common had not the members of both 
factions loved whist, delighted in intrigue, and 
thought it their duty to “ drink the waters.” In 
the heat of the ensuing controversy about the 
new diet of milk and green vegetables, Dr. 
Wynter (the favourite physician of the wine- 
drinkers, and possibly more capable in medicine 
than poetry) declared his disdain for the regimen 
and its originator in these verses: 


** Tell me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didst thy system learn ; 
From Hippocrate ¢hou hadst it not, 
Nor Celsus, nor Pitcairn. 


Suppose we own that milk is good, 
And say the same of grass ; 

The one for babes is only food, 
The other for an ass. 


Doctor, our new prescription try 
(A friend’s advice forgive), 

Eat grass, reduce thyself, and die, 
Thy patients then may live.” 


Declaring himself the sufficient authority for his 
new method, Cheyne answered, 


** My system, doctor, is my own, 
No tutor I pretend ; 
My blunders hurt myself alone, 
But yours your dearest friend. 


Were you to milk and straw confined, 
Thrice happy might you be ; 

Perhaps you might regain your mind, 
And from your wit be free. 


I can’t your kind prescription trv, 
But heartily forgive ; 

*Tis natural you should wish me die, 
That you yourself may live.” 





Cheyne was happier in his manner of dealing 
with an affront put upon him by Beau Nash, who, 
on being asked whether he had followed a pre- 
scription given him by the doctor on the previous. 
day, replied saucily, ‘‘If I had I should have 
broken my neck, for I threw it out of the window.” 
A few days later (before he turned milk-drinker) 
Cheyne was sitting over a bottle with some learned 
friends, and stiring them to unphilosophic ex- 
travagances of laughter with his droll stories, 
when he suddenly pulled a long face, and re- 
marked, after glancing to a distant spot whence 
the Beau could be seen approaching, ‘‘ Hush! we 
must be grave now ; here’s a fool coming our way.” 

To Cheyne a word of thanks is due for a care- 
ful and curious account of Colonel Townshend’s 
singular faculty of feigning death. In the presence 
of Cheyne, another physician (Dr. Baynard), and 
an apothecary named Skrine, who had been 
invited to witness the exhibition, the colonel laid 
himself on his back and simulated death as he 
had often simulated it in former times. In a few 
seconds no pulse was perceptible in the exhibitor’s. 
wrist; a few seconds later and his heart had 
ceased to beat. By holding a mirror before the 
colonel’s lips the medical trio satisfied themselves 
that he was not breathing. For half an hour the 
colonel lay in this state, unconscious, breathless,. 
pallid, pulseless, in every particular of appearance 
as dead as the proverbial door-nail; when, to the 
relief of the spectators, who were beginning to 
fear the performance had been carried too far, a 
slight movement of the body caused them to 
resume their duties of observation, Cheyne putting 
his forefinger to the patient’s wrists, and Dr. Bay- 
nard laying his right palm over the region of the 
exhibitors heart. A few seconds more and the 
colonel was alive again. What followed his return 
to consciousness is perhaps the strangest part of 
the whole story. Having dismissed his medical 
inspectors, Colonel Townshend sent for his at- 
torney, made his will, and died really, within six 
hours of his last imitation of death. Why did he 
die? Had he, as the doctors say, overdone it ? 

Apropos of this doctor named Cheyne, and this 
story of a heart that ceased to beat during its 
owner’s life, reference may be made to Sir John 
Cheyne’s heart, that is said in ‘‘ Baker’s Chroni- 
cle” to have continued to beat for more than 
three-quarters of an hour after his death. Sir 
Thomas Cheyne was Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports at the time of his demise, in the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign. The reporter of so curious 
a fact omits to state how the watchers about the 
Lord Warden’s bed knew he was dead when to 
their knowledge his heart was still beating. 

Paying due attention to the diet of his patients, 
Sir Richard Jebb, by no means the courtliest of 
court physicians, was apt to be irritable when 
they pestered him with too many questions touch- 
ing what they should eat, drink, and avoid. 

“ Pray, Sir Richard, may I eat a muffin?” 
asked a lady who had suffered from violent indi- 
gestion on the previous Tuesday. 

“ By all means, madam,” answered the physi- 
cian; “have a muffin if you wish for one. It is 
as good a thing as you can take.” 
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“But, dear Sir Richard, a few days since you 
said a muffin was the very worst thing for me.” 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! madam, that was last Tuesday. 
This isn’t Tuesday, is it?” tartly returned the 
doctor, in a manner which, to listeners unac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, 
seemed to imply that muffins meant sudden death 
on Tuesdays, and were faultless feeding on every 
other day of the week. 

To another fashionable lady, who objected to 
the dinner the doctor was ordering for her, Sir 
Richard responded with still greater severity. 

*‘ Boiled mutton and turnips?” cried the lady. 
“You forget, Sir Richard, that I can’t bear boiled 
turnips!” 

“Then, madam,” returned the doctor, in a tone 
of sternest reprobation, as though he were charg- 
ing her with some serious immorality, “‘ you must 
have an extremely vitiated palate.” 

Lest she should provoke a charge of morbid 
appetite the poor lady fell back upon golden 
silence, and forbore to name the vegetable she 
would prefer to boiled turnips. 

To an old gentleman, a malade imaginaire, with 
the digestion of an ostrich and the fancifulness of 
half a hundred ladies of quality, Jebb exclaimed 
ferociously, ‘‘ What may you eat? Don’t eat the 
poker, or the shovel, or the tongs, for even you 
will find them hard of digestion. Don’t eat the 
bellows, for they are apt to make wind. But eat 
anything else you please.” In this style the 
physician had been allowing his tongue to play 
freely, when, in submission to a look of anger on 
the face of a lordly patient, he added apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ Don’t be offended at my way. It’s only 
my way.” ‘If that’s only your way,” replied the 
invalid, pointing to the door, ‘‘ oblige me by 
making ‘hat your way.” The apology was insuf- 
ficient, but it had the merit of truthfulness. It 
was the physician’s way to say whatever he 
pleased. Unlike Dr. Johnson, who could not 
presume to bandy words with his sovereign, Sir 
Richard Jebb talked as lightly to George 111 as 
to any other of his patients. When the king 
lamented the restless spirit of his physician’s 
cousin (Dr. John Jebb, the dissenting minister), 
Sir Richard answered, “‘ And please you, sire, if 
my cousin were in heaven he would be a re- 
former.” 

The caricature of Abernethy with which Theo- 
dore Hook enlivened the rather torpid pages of 
the ‘“ Parish Clerk” contains a passage which 
has caused people to imagine the famous surgeon 
allowed his patients any licence in eating and 
drinking that stopped short of drunkenness and 
egregious gluttony. ‘‘ Eat the best of everything 
you fancy,” he is made to say in the story, “‘ only 
don’t cram ; drink as much of the best wine you 
can get as will exhilarate you without making 
you drunk.” Habitually temperate in his habits, 
though by no means averse to the pleasures of the 
table in seasons of recreation, the surgeon of 
liberal culture and pursuits (whose tone and tem- 
per have been strangely misrepresented by the 
anecdotical gossip-mongers) did perhapsmore than 
any doctor of his period to teach the world that 





whilst temperance was health’s best friend, indo- 
lence was one of its worst enemies. The surgeon 
who told the indolent don-vvant to “live on six- 
pence a day and earn it” gave a good opinion in 
the fewest possible words, and fairly earned the 
guinea which no doubt was paid reluctantly for 
advice so excellent and at the same time so un- 
acceptable. A double fee was too small a payment 
for his instructions to the aiderman’s footman, 
who was ordered to put in a bowl a fair portion 
of every dish of which his master partook at a 
civic feast, and after the banquet to put the bowl 
with all its miscellaneous contents of turtle, 
turbot, butcher’s meats, poultry, game, salad, 
sweet-messes, cheese, fruits, ale, wine, and 
cakes, immediately under the eyes of the gentle- 
man who was ill of nothing but habitual over- 
feeding. 

Ever ready to listen to the talk of his patients 
so long as it was to the purpose and promised to 
help him in ministering to them, Abernethy was 
quick to check them in loquacity that, wasting 
his time, could be fruitful of no advantage to 
them. Giving them good advice in the fewest 
possible words, he liked them to be no less 
concise in stating the particulars of their ail- 
ments. 

One of the well-attested stories about ‘he great 
surgeon closes with the compliment he paid a 
gentlewoman who, coming to him on three several 
occasions, showed on each visit a nice and 
humorous consideration for his dislike of vain 
talkativeness. 

Holding out her wounded finger as she entered 
the surgeon’s consulting-room, the lady allowed 
him to open the following conversation : 

Abernethy.—Cut ? 


Lady.—Bite. 
Abernethy.—Dog ? 
Lady.—Parrot. 


Abernethy.—Go home and poultice it. 

The second visit was fruitful of three utterances 
over the extended finger. 

Abernethy.—Better ? 

Lady.—Worse. 

Abernethy.—Go home and poultice it again. 

At the third interview the finger, extended for 
the third time, occasioned these words: 

Abernethy.—Better ? 

Lady.—Well. 

Abernethy (with enthusiasm, whilst his twinkling 
eyes showed his proper appreciation of the lady’s 
fine humour).—’Pon my honour, madam, you are 
the most sensible woman I ever met. Good- 
bye! 

“In deciding whether an anecdote about Aber- 
nethy is genuine or spurious, readers should 
remember that the great surgeon, besides being a 
humorist, was a man of good taste, high breed- 
ing, and tenderest humanity. On perusing a story 
which exhibits him as greatly deficient in any one 
of these qualities, readers may safely assume he 
had nothing more to do with the incidents of the 
narrative than with the composition of the detest- 
able carraway-seed biscuit that is still sold at 
confectioners’ shops under his name. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 


HE close of this month brings us to a 
memorable date in English history. On 
the 1st of August, 1834, an Act of the 

Legislature came into force which formed the 
first great step in the emancipation of slaves in 
the British colonies. This present year may 
therefore be considered the jubilee year of this 
great anti-slavery victory, and we may profitably 
use the occasion not only to glance at the pro- 
gress made, but at the work which yet remains to 
be done towards the extinction of slavery. 

It would be a hopeless task to endeavour to 
make the present generation realise the horrors 
that were enacted, not only under the British flag, 
but with the sanction of Parliament, little more 
than fifty years ago. 

Principally owing to the indefatigable exertions 
of the undaunted ‘Thomas Clarkson, and his great 
parliamentary coadjutor, William Wilberforce, the 
slave trade and the untold horrors of the Middle 
Passage were, so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, put an end to in 1807. The majority, 
therefore, of the slaves in the West India Islands 
who received the benefit of the Emancipation Act 
were descendants of those Africans who had been 
originally torn from their distant homes, though 
not a few aged slaves who received their freedom 
from England could well remember the scenes of 
their childhood amid the forests of Africa. Not- 
withstanding the powerful physzqgue and the tena- 
city of life exhibited by the black race, it was 
shown by Mr. Buxton that, owing to the fright- 
ful cruelties perpetrated by the slave-owners, the 
black population in the West Indies declined, 
after the cessation of fresh importations from 
Africa in 1807, to the extent of a hundred thou- 
sand between that date and the carrying out of 
emancipation, and this notwithstanding the num- 
bers known to have been smuggled into the 
islands. 

After the year 1834 the law of nature resumed 
its force, and the black population increased in 
twelve years more than fifty-four thousand in 
fourteen of the islands. 

In looking through the lamentable history of 
those times, published by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
it is impossible to prevent a feeling of nausea and 
disgust. I willtherefore only refer to one pamph- 
let, published in 1833 by Mr. Henry Whiteley, 
under the title, ‘Three Months in Jamaica in 
1832.” This little publication had an enormous 
sale, and did much to rouse the British nation to 
a sense of the enormities daily committed in her 
distant colonies. Mr. Whiteley went out to 
Jamaica with the intention of residing in a busi- 
ness Capacity on a sugar plantation. He says that 
he was one of those who did not believe in the 
horrors of slavery, and thought that our factory 
children in England were far worse off than any 
plantation slaves. He was soon most painfully 
undeceived. Proceeding on horseback to the 
estate soon after his arrival, and enjoying the 








exquisite tropical scenery, he came upon a gang 
of negroes at work, most of them females. As 
he rode past the driver cracked his tremendous 
whip, shouting out, ‘‘Work, work!” and from 
that moment the enchanting scenery and the 
beautiful humming-birds of Jamaica had no 
longer any charm for him. The first evening of 
his arrival at the plantation the overseer gave the 
command, ‘Blow shell!” A large shell was 
blown, and four athletic negro drivers appeared, 
bringing in six slaves. For some slight defect 
in the tally of the day’s work these men had to be 
flogged. The flogging of the whole of the men 
is described in terms too painful now to repeat; 
but worst of all is the account given of similar 
punishments inflicted upon women, some of them 
quite young girls. Mr. Whiteley naturally took 
pains to inquire whether this kind of treatment 
was general upon plantations, and he eame to the 
conclusion that it was next to impossible to find a 
slave, either male or female, who had not been 
flogged. But this was only one and the most 
ordinary form of punishment; the stocks and 
contrivances for hanging negroes by their thumbs, 
wrists, etc., were only too common, whilst hun- 
dreds were killed outright. The picture presented 
by the British West India colonies half a century 
ago is certainly too revolting to contemplate at 
the present day, and to us now it appears almost 
incredible. 

Although it is well to bury in oblivion the 
shame with which good men chronicled the 
wickedness and tyranny that supported the slave 
system, it is refreshing to record the feelings of 
joy and gratitude with which Mr. Buxton and his 
friends received the accounts of ‘‘the admirable 
conduct of the negroes on the great day of free- 
dom.” Mr. Buxton says: ‘Throughout. the 
colonies the churches and chapels had been 
thrown open, and the slaves had crowded into 
them, on the evening of the 31st of July, 1834. 
As the hour of midnight approached they fell 
upon their knees, and awaited the solemn mo- 
ment all hushed in silent prayer. When twelve 
o’clock sounded from the chapel bells, they sprang 
upon their feet, and through every island rang the 
glad sound of thanksgiving to the Father of all, 
for the chains were broken, and the slaves were 
free.” 

Let us now glance at the reverse and brighter 
side of the medal and see what England has since 
accomplished in carrying out emancipation in 
different parts of the world. 

Real freedom took place in British possessions 
in the year 1838, when the apprenticeship system, 
which was found to be only an intolerable com- 
promise, was abolished. 

The price paid by the nation for the emancipa- 
tion of the three-quarters of a million slaves held by 
her subjects was £'20,000,000 sterling. A general 
idea now prevails that England, having paid this 
large sum, and washed her hands from the stains 
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of bloodguiltiness with which they were so long 
befouled, has now little or nothing further to do 
in the cause of abolition. ‘A little reflection, how- 
ever, will show that a nation whose high distinc- 
tion it is to stand in the vanguard of civilisation 
and Christian progress cannot shut herself up 
within the walls that form the narrow boundary of 
her island and neglect the duties to which, in the 
providence of God, she has been called. These 
duties, with respect to Africa, she has in many 
ways nobly carried out, especially on the west 
coast, where the foreign slave trade has been 
entirely put down owing to her intervention, 
though much yet remains to be done throughout 
the whole of Eastern Africa. 

It may not be generally known that slavery was 
abolished in InpIA in 1843 by the simple passing 
of an Act destroying its legal status. As the free- 
man and the slave thus stood upon the same foot- 
ing before the law, the natural result took place, 
and millions of slaves gradually procured their 
own freedom without any sudden dislocation of 
the rights claimed by their masters. A plan similar 
to this would probably be found the most effectual 
one in Egypt and other Mohammedan countries. , 

This example was followed by Lord Carnarvon 
in 1874 on the GoLp Coast of Western Africa, and 
he was able to abolish slavery there without any 
serious interference with the habits and customs 
of the people. a 

Under the influence of England the Bey of 
TuNIs issued a decree in 1846 abolishing slavery 
and the slave trade throughout his dominions, 
which concluded in the following simple and for- 
cible terms :— 

‘‘ Know, that all slaves that shall touch our 
territory, by sea or by land, shall become free.” 

The example set by England has been nobly 
followed by many of the great powers of Europe. 

In 1848 the Republic of FRANCE, under the 
guidance of the veteran abolitionist M. Victor 
Scheelcher and his colleagues, passed a short Act 
abolishing .slavery throughout the French domi- 
nions : 

“La Republique Frangaise n’admet plus d’es- 
claves sur le territoire Frangais.” 

The emancipation of 20,000,000 of serfs in 1861 
by the late Czar of Russia must not pass unchro- 
nicled in a review of the history of emancipation, 
although, strictly speaking, this form of slavery can 
scarcely be classed with that resulting from the 
African slave trade. 

In 1865 the fetters of 6,000,000 of slaves in the 
Southern States of America were melted in the 
hot fires of the most ruthless civil war of modern 
times. It must not be forgotten that the intro- 
duction of slaves from Africa into America was 
commenced by England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was continued without intermission 
up to the year 1807. 

It was believed throughout the South that eman- 
cipation would result in the utter ruin of the 
planting States, as it was insisted that slave labour 
was essential to the production of cotton, sugar, 
and rice crops. So far was this prediction from 
being verified that Mr. Hilliard, minister for the 
United States in Brazil, in an eloquent letter ad- 





dressed to Sefior Joaquim Nabuco, president of 
the Brazil Anti-Slavery Society, was able to write 
as follows : 

“But in the order of Providence all these 
clouds that threw their portentous shadows across 
the heaven of the future have disappeared. 
Galileo was right when he said ‘ The world 
moves.’ Never were the States of the South so 
prosperous as they are to-day. Never were the 
relations between the white and coloured races so 
good as they are under the new conditions of life 
in the South. . . . The largest cotton crop ever 
made in the South, estimated at 6,000,000 bales, 
has been produced this year, chiefly by the labour 
of freedmen.” : 

Cusa was for centuries a hotbed of slavery, and 
one of the largest importers of ‘“‘ black ivory;” and 
Spain has the unenviable distinction of being the 
only “‘civilised” power in Europe that has not 
put down slavery in her dominions, for even Por- 
tugal, her nearest neighbour, passed a decree in 
1874 for the emancipation of the slaves in her 
trans-marine territories. That this law has been, 
and ‘is, systematically evaded, is, however, only 
too true: 


In 1870 Spain passed an Act called the ‘‘ Moret” 


Law,” by which gradual emancipation was intro- 
duced into Cuba. The first and principal article 
enacted that ‘‘ All children of slave mothers born 
after the publication of this law are declared free.” 
The law appears to have worked with some effect, 
as in a despatch fromthe Acting Consul General 
of Great Britain in Cuba in August, :1882, the 
number of negro slaves in Cuba at that time is 
estimated at about 130,000, whereas in 1867 the 
register showed over 400,000. But all estimates 
as to numbers in Cuba must be taken with great 
reserve, owing to the extreme difficulty in obtain- 
ing correct information. Moreover, representa- 
tions recently made .to the Spanish Government 
allege that many negroes are illegally detained in 
servitude, and that some of the worst abuses still 
exist. 

Cuba, as is well known, has been the'scene of 
numerous insurrections and fillibustering move- 
ments, which may be all more or less attributed to 
the pernicious system of slavery. 

Passing on to SouTH AMERICA, it may be noted 
with satisfaction that all of the small Republics, 
formerly under the rule of Spain, put an end to 
slavery at the time that they threw off the yoke of 
the mother country: 

The great empire of BRAzIL has alone retained 
the curse which she inherited from her Portuguese 
rulers. 

At the present moment she possesses nearly a 
million and a half of slaves on her vast. planta- 
tions, many of whom lead a life worse than that 
of beasts of burden. Brazil continued the slave 
trade from the west coast of Africa long after the 
treaty with England by which she was bound to 
abolish it, and there can be little doubt that many 
of the slaves now wasting their lives in the hard 
bondage of plantation labour have been imported 
since the signing of the treaty, and are consequently 
held in illegal bondage. It is pleasing to note that 
a strong abolition movement has lately taken 
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place in Brazil, resulting in the freedom of many 
thousands of slaves. That great empire is divided 
into numerous provinces, each of which appears 
to possess more or less the privilege of local 
government, and a great move in the path of 
progress has lately been made by the large pro- 
vince of Céara, which has achieved the proud 
distinction of becoming the first free soil in 
Brazil, Céara having within the last few months 
emancipated the whole of her slave population. 

Let us now turn to contemplate the ‘‘ unhappy 
hunting-grounds” of the world—the boundless 
blood-stained territories of the ‘‘ Dark Conti- 
nent.” It would perhaps scarcely be just to say 
that if there were no Africa there would be no 
slavery, since from the earliest time history bears 
record that captives taken in war have been made 
the slaves of their captors. Moreover, it is pretty 
certain that there are now in CHINA alone more 
slaves than are contained in the rest of the world; 
and these are certainly not Africans. An Ameri- 
can consul who had long resided in China lately 
made a calculation showing that there could not 
be less than 50,000,000 slaves in that great 
empire. Still, it is from Africa that the large 
supplies for the Mohammedan world are chiefly 
drawn. 

The whole of the west coast of Africa is 
now nominally free from the curse of the slave 
trade, though slavery still exists amongst all the 
native tribes, and in the Portuguese settlements 
forced labour is carried on under zudenture, which 
is a form little removed from that of actual 
slavery. 

Free settlements, such as Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
etc., have progressed considerably under the in- 
fluence of commerce and free labour, and this 
progression would have been much more rapid 
were it not for the stigma that attaches to labour 
in all countries where slavery has been a perma- 
nent institution. 

On the east coast of Africa the great island of 
MADAGASCAR, although still the abode of domestic 
slavery, has cleared itself from the reproach of 
the slave trade. The importation of slaves from 
Africa was put an end to by the enlightened 
Christian Queen, lately deceased, Ranavalona- 
manjaka 11, in the year 1877. 

With regard to the Portuguese territories in 
Africa (Mozambique, etc.), it is difficult to speak 
with precision. The authorities declare that no 
slave trade exists, but the evidence of English 
officials and missionaries in Eastern Africa throws 
considerable doubt upon that statement. Certain 
it is that thousands of slaves are exported annually 
to the Comoro and other sugar-producing islands 
in Mozambique waters, and various means are 
employed, by issuing fictitious papers of freedom, 
and in other ways, to avoid capture by her 
Majesty’s cruisers. The abuse of the use of the 
French flag, and the impossiblity of searching 
vessels that display those colours, has led to a 
large increase in the smuggling of slaves in East 
African waters. The lamentable death of Captain 
Brownrigge, still fresh in all our memories, was 
due to the facile manner in which the French flag 
can be obtained by almost any rascally Arab 
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trader, who then claims exemption from the right 
of search. 

ZANZIBAR, alone of all the Arab powers on the 
east coast of Africa, has cleared herself from the 
stigma of the slave trade. The mission of Sir 
Bartle Frere in 1873 paved the way for this im- 
portant movement, which was completed by the 
treaty between England and the Sultan, obtained 
after innumerable difficulties through the firmness, 
tact, and unremitting exertions of her Majesty’s 
Consul-General, Sir John Kirk, K.c.m.c. Slavery 
still exists in Zanzibar, but owing to the cessation 
of the nefarious traffic in human beings a very 
marked increase in the prosperity of the people 
has taken place. A letter written some time ago by 
the Banian (British Indian) residents to Sir John 
Kirk, and published by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
expresses the warm thanks of that industrious 
people for his firmness in allowing no vestige of 
slave-holding to exist among them, as this had 
proved to be the means of turning capital into 
legitimate channels, and opening up many new 
sources of wealth. So far from being impoverished, 
as they had feared, by the compulsory emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, without compensation, these 
Banian Indians are now comparatively wealthy, 
and live in nicely-built stone houses instead of huts, 
and are often able to leave small fortunes to their 
children. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this. 
paper to give more than the barest outline of 
the anti-slavery efforts of England in CENTRAL 
AFRICA, unhappily at present so little crowned with 
success. Within a comparatively few years the un- 
tiring devotion and painfully wearisome journeys 
of the noble-hearted Livingstone, supplemented 
by the efforts of a band of heroes, including 
explorers and missionaries, have filled up the 
blank which for so many centuries existed in the 
map of Africa. Besides the discovery of vast inland 
seas, and the tracing of great rivers, including some 
3,000 miles of navigable water on the Congo, the 
haunts of the piratical slave-hunters have ‘been 
revealed, and the deadly trail of the slave caravan 
has been tracked into the very heart of the 
continent. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the estimate made by Livingstone, and con- 
firmed by many other travellers, that at least half 
a million human lives are annually sacrificed in 
Africa, owing to the slave trade, is in no way 
exaggerated, and that up to the present moment 
but little diminution has taken place in the flow 
of this fatal stream. So much has been lately 
written on this subject by Gordon, Schweinfurth, 
Burton, Baker, Wilson, Felkin, Janson, Maples, 
and others, that it will be sufficient here to state 
that the great sources of demand for the ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of human victims 
are the Mohammedan countries of Arabia, Persia, 
Egypt, and Turkey. 

We all know pretty well something of the 
horrors of the Nile route, and of the overland 
desert journey strewn with skeletons and skulls, 
so vividly described in General Gérdon’s letters 
What is not quite so well known is the existence 
at the southernmost point of the Red Sea of a 
slave-trading patriarch, named Abou Bekr, who 
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with his fifty sons commands the human traffic 
from the countries spreading from Abyssinia to 
the Victoria Nyanza. A French traveller, lately 
describing a visit to. this nest. of pirates, from 
whom he barely escaped with his life, states that 
caravans are constantly arriving by roads known 
only to the slave-dealers, and are mainly com- 
posed of young people of both sexes, destined for 
the harems of Egypt and Turkey. In large cara- 
vanserais belonging to Abou Bekr, the reprobate 
Governor of Zeilah, the girls are fattened, and 
the boys prepared for their future service, until 
they are considered fit for transport to their ulti- 
mate destination. On dark nights these unfortu- 
mate creatures are smuggled to the creeks of the 
Red Sea coast, embarked on swift-sailing craft, 
and speedily landed on the Arabian shore. A 
secret service of corresponding agents forwards 
these young victims to Constantinople and other 
cities where there is a demand. 

There are many routes by which the thousands 
of slaves annually required for the Egyptian 
market are taken to that country. Owing to late 
disorders many of these routes have been changed; 
indeed, Gordon himself sorrowfully confessed that 
when he closed one route another and a more 
painful one was opened. The great work carried 
on by Gordon and Gessi in the Soudan was sys- 
tematically frustrated when Gordon left and Gessi 
had fallen a victim to the plots of the native 
pashas and slave-traders. The rebellion, which 
Gordon and Gessi had crushed, speedily broke out 
again, and, assuming a religious and fanatical 
character, under the leadership of the so-called 
Mahdi, it grew to the proportions it has now 
assumed, and which may before long tax the 
‘“‘resources of civilisation.” The fact has been 
too much lost sight of that this Mahdi rebellion 
was originally a slave-traders’ revolt, and not a 
religious war, nor was it in any way connected 





with the proceedings of Arabi and the National 
party. It will be a lamentable thing if the influ- 
ence now exercised by England in the affairs of 
Egypt does not result in some well-considered 
and practicable scheme of abolition, after the plan 
so successfully carried out in India. 

The empire of Morocco, though comparatively 
close to England, is still disgraced by open slave 
markets and the public sales of slaves in the 
streets of all her chief towns. It is only lately 
that the attention of the British public has been 
called to this state of things; but this having been 
once aroused, it is probable that some steps will 
be taken to mitigate, if not prevent, the extent of 
this evil. 

There is a great deal yet to be done in almost 
every quarter of the world before England can 
give up the glorious campaign against slavery 
upon which she entered half a century ago, nor 
can the Anti-Slavery Society afford to relax the 
efforts it has so long and so successfully carried 
on. Although the founders and early champions 
of that society have passed from the sphere of this 
world’s labours, their successors may well say, in 
the eloquent words lately addressed to the veteran 
Abolitionist, Victor Scheelcher : 

‘It remains for us to carry on to its completion 
the idea of emancipation, by causing it to produce 
all the results of which it contains the germ. 
What was said by the poet Lucretius of the 
ancient runners who snatched the flaming torch 
from those whom they passed in the race, in order 
to light up their own path, may equally be said of 
this generation of men: for we must take this 
civilising torch of freedom from the hands of 
those who have borne it, and who have been our 
forerunners in the race; and we must carry it on- 
ward until concord and universal sympathy prevail, 
between man and man, irrespective of race or 
colour.” CHARLES H. ALLEN. 
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BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE, 


THE ANNALS OF A YEAR. 


O much has been said of dull oblivion, of 
human deeds drowned in the cold waves of 
time, that we hear—some of us with. the 

heavy apathy which does not realise, and some 
with the enlightened contempt which does not 
believe—of a Book of Remembrance in which 
all human deeds are exactly set down—nothing 
extenuated and nothing exaggerated—ready to 
be produced at the Great Assize, when all man- 
kind must come for judgment. But even here in 
Time there are such Books of Remembrance. 
One can hardly look over any old record without 
being reminded that all this is evzdence, and 
having a more or less uncomfortable feeling that 
there may be more of it somewhere. 

The other day, turning over the yellow pages of 


I, 
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a famous old magazine—a veritable magazine, or 
storehouse, it is—it seemed to me that here at any 
rate was a Book of Remembrance. Most ob- 
viously, perhaps, in the obituaries, but scattered 
throughout the volumes, the characters of men 
and women here stand recorded; and indeed the 
record is to be found in every line of every article, 
since here too is a revelation of human character. 
The men and women recorded here are Icng 
since dead, but their deeds, more or less fully told, 
their characters, more or less clearly sketched, 
live in these old pages, each deed, each character, 
producing still, as we read, some effect on our- 
selves—touching us with sympathy, stirring us 
with admiration, or moving us to indignation or 
disgust. And if any one thinks that these passing 
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emotions, excited in the mind of a reader two gene- 
rations later, are of little importance to the present 
age, he may be reminded that the grandchildren 
of these dead and gone men and women are the 
people of this present age. These old people 
were our great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers, and it probably makes a considerable 
difference to us, even to this hour, whether they 
were prosperous or unlucky, whether they were 
honourable citizens, or fraudulent bankrupts, or 
gamblers, or highwaymen. 

One might moralise interminably on the con- 
clusions to be deduced from these records of our 
forefathers, but facts are more interesting than 
generalisations ; the records themselves, taken as 
they stand, preach a great deal louder than any 
moralisings. They differ greatly, these records 
of human lives. Some expatiate at length in 
flaming language on the merits of their subject; 
some briefly state a few prominent facts. Now 
and then we have an anecdote; sometimes the 
record is as brief as a newspaper notice. But in 
the majority of instances, enough is said for us 
to form some general idea of the character of 
the man or woman—and it is here that the deep 
interest lies. Each name recorded in this old 
magazine has thereby attained a humble immor- 
tality. On these pages, as long as the world of civil- 
isation endures, these names are preserved—some 
to honour, some to contempt, and some to mere 
indifference. Let us see how these great-grand- 
fathers of our own generation are handed down— 
what it is for which they are remembered here, 
what fact or facts in their lives most struck the 
attention of their respective biographers. Many 
as are these recorded names, they are less numer- 
ous than the unrecorded ones, “‘to dim forget- 
fulness a prey,” whose memorial has perished out 
of God’s Acre, and been eaten by the church- 
mouse in the muniment-chest. And even these for- 
gotten great-grandfathers have left their mark on 
us ; their blood flows in our veins as surely as does 
the blood of those who are remembered; but we 
cannot know whether /Aey left us an inheritance 
of good or evil, till the judgment-day. Let us 
see, where we can, why these other names have 
been rescued from forgetfulness. 

The year is 1804—a dark year for England and 
Europe. The hollow truce of Amiens was over, 
and the First Consul was commanding every nation 
of Europe to shut her ports against Perfidious 
Albion. The Bishop of Arras, one of the fifty 
bishops newly appointed or reinstated by the 
First Consul, had just issued a pastoral letter, with 
eloquent, thoch somewhat incongruous, allusions 
to the *‘ Elect of Goa,” the ‘‘remnant of Israel,” 
and the “ field of honour.” YF24ing all across 
the lines of the Bishop’s pastoral, one can see 
the shadow of an imperial throne, to be shortly 
set up in the blood of the last of the Condés. 
There were three hundred vessels riding in Dutch 
waters, getting ready for the invasion of Scot- 
land, and all to assemble at Flushing—but the 
inhabitants of the country were half-starving, and 
must have been sorry by this time that they had 
sent away the descendant of William the Silent, 
and knuckled under instead to the Republic One 





and Indivisible. Italy, Spain, and Portugal had 
just consented, as the price of permission to exist, 
to send men and money for the expedition against 
England; and Denmark, which had not-long ago 
suffered so severely for taking part with France, 
was now in terror of a French invasion. Russia 
had said to the First Consul, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou 
come, but no farther, in North Germany,” and 
was preparing to join Austria in demanding the 
evacuation of Hanover. Ali Pasha was being 
besieged in Alexandria by the Beys of Upper 
Egypt, who had made common cause with the 
revolted Albanians. In Asia, too, there was some 
pretty hard fighting going on—in the Deccan and 
other parts—and a good many victories had been 
won for John Company, among them a great 
battle at Assaye, where General Wellesley beat 
Scindia. There were some heartburnings about 
the rapid promotion of General Wellesley, who 
might, said some older generals, be a promising 
young officer enough, but whose chief merit un- 
doubtedly was that he was brother to the 
Governor-General. That great-souled and high- 
handed Governor, however, cared not a jot for 
these grumblings ; and by the time the news of 
Assaye reached England we had too much to 
think about to spare any attention for victories 
over kings barbaric. . The French papers were 
remarking that it was but “a step” from 
Calais to Dover; the First Consul was flash- 
ing the sword of Lodi and Arcola from the 
heights of Boulogne; the “Army of England” 
was only waiting for transports, and a “ bullet- 
proof house” had been sent down to the coast 
for the use of the First Consul. What to us were 
Scindia, or the Rajah of Berar, when the New 
Cesar might be expected any morning at the gate 
of Dover Castle? But if any one could have 
looked forward ten years, he would have seen that 
General Wellesley was to beat a greater than 
Scindia, in a fiercer fight than Assaye. 

All through this year of 1804, and far into the 
next, when acquaintances met in the street, they 
asked each other if there was any news from the 
Fleet. For ever since the zoth of May of 1803, 
Admiral Nelson had been trying to bring the 
French to action, standing off Toulon—not near 
the harbour, as nothing was farther from his 
wishes than to keep them in. On the contrary, 
he was literally consumed by his anxiety to make 
them come out. But they remembered the Nile, 
and would not try conclusions again in that 
fashion for any coaxing. At last, on the 18th of 
January, 1804, they got clear off, and, sailing out 
through the Straits, made for the West Indies, 
with Nelson after them as fast as contrary winds 
would allow. 

Amidst all this stir and turmoil of the political 
elements—whose storms are so much more ter- 
rible, and last so much longer than nature’s—life 
went on in England with less disturbance than in 
any other country in all Europe. Bread was dear, 
the press-gangs were busily at work, times were 
hard, and farmers near the seacoast kept their 
waggons packed ready for flight in case ‘‘ Boney” 
came. But the Kentish fields were never trampled 
by the invader, as were the fields of Italy, Swit- 
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zerland, Germany, and Spain. The ‘ Army of 
England” never crossed the “inviolate sea,” and 
Villeneuve never sailed up to London Bridge, and 
the victorious Corsican never dictated a peace 
from St. James’. Life went on in England—not 
as usual, indeed, with so many families waiting 
trembling for the next ‘‘ Gazette,” but without the 
tremendous accompaniment of battles and sieges, 
which sooner or later made the daily music of the 
peoples’ lives in every other country of Europe in 
those times. Bread was dear; but there were no 
cities besieged, and holding out till there wes 
nothing left to eat but rats and mice—or perhaps 
than shoe-leather! There were disgraceful riots 
—the mob burnt Dr. Priestley’s house, and scat- 
tered his books for miles along the road; but the 
Government did not decree that they were Saviours 
of their Country—on the contrary, it hanged 
some of them, although, on the doctor’s own 
system of philosophy, the rioters could not help 
doing as they did. Dr. Priestley loudly abused 
the Tory Government for not giving him the 
whole sum he claimed; but he fared better at 
the hands of his enemies than Bailly and Lavoi- 
sier did at those of their friends. There was a 
political trial every now and then, ending in a 
conviction with fines and imprisonments, more 
or less just or unjust, according to our modern 
views. But there was no Reign of Terror; and 
Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne Tooke, and Mr. Hone 
got off a good deal easier than Madame Roland 
or André Chenier, or even than Beaumarchais or 
Florian. Laws were severe—a stolen horse was a 
hanging matter—but across the Channel, a few 
years before, it had been death within twenty-four 
hours to utter an indiscreet word—or even to 
abstain from uttering a discreet one. 

There were many widows and orphans in Eng- 
land in those days; but none of them had ever 
seen a town taken by storm, or had a triumphant 
and insolent enemy quartered on them the day the 
husband and father was slain. There were maimed 
and disabled soldiers and sailors always coming 
back to their homes, but they did not find those 
homes heaps of blackened ruins; and the neigh- 
bours they had left behind when they went to the 
wars received them as conquering heroes, and 
told them how the village had been illuminated 
for the victory. Times were hard, and farmers 
grumbled ; but their waggons were never taken for 
the wounded, or their farm horses for the artillery 
of the enemy who had trodden the wheat into 
blood-stained mire, turned the farmhouse into a 
post of defence, and burnt everything they could 
not carry off. Times were hard, the penny loaf 
was very small, and some farmers were not 
ashamed to keep back their corn, hoping that 
prices might rise higher still. But this was mere 
private greed—not systematic oppression, such as 
France had groaned under in the days before the 
Deluge. Children were born, in joy and in sor- 
tow; but not, as in nearly every other country of 
Europe, in terror and dismay because the enemy 
had just summoned the town. There was sickness 
and death: but the sick were never hurried out of 
their beds a: midnight, because half a dozen fugi- 
tive cavalry uad galloped through the village, cry- 





ing that Massena’s advanced guard had forced 
the passage of the river, and would be up in an 
hour! And the dead were laid to rest to the toll- 
ing of the church-bell, and the cawing of the 
rooks in the churchyard trees, and the words of 
life spoken over the optr grave, and the mourners, 
as they wept, were not listening for the cannon’s 
opening roar. There was much to be amended, 
and most things are better now. But, compared 
with the rest of Europe, England was a pleasant 
place, even in the troublous year 1804 of human 
Redemption, and x11 of the Republic One and 
Indivisible. 

The first entry on the record of this Book of 
Remembrance is a letter from Dr. Lettsom, fol- 
lowed by one from Mr. Neild, on the state of 
prisons—still frightful, after all that Mr. Howard 
had done. Dr. Lettsom bitterly complains that 
the chief supply of water in many prisons is from 
the foul and stagnant water on the dungeon floor. 
Mr. Neild, however, sends an account of Chester 
Castle Gaol in 1804, Which would bear comparison 
with Bedford in 1884. ‘It was,” says Mr. Neild, 
“the Rev. Dr. Peploe Ward who made it what it 
was.” Dr. Ward believed in warm and cold baths 
and workshops, as well as in prayers and sermons. 
But if the Castle was as satisfactory as could be 
desired, the City and County Gaol and the Bride- 
well would have disgraced the middle ages. John 
Wilbraham kept the City and County, antl was 
paid sixty pounds a year; and Jonathan Taylor 
the other—‘“‘ salary, 41. and a licence to sell beer.” 
The italics are Mr. Neild’s, and the result was as 
might be expected. Mr. Neild describes a dun- 
geon, down eighteen steps, twelve inches deep in 
water, totally dark, and ventilated by two leaden 
pipes, one and two inches in diameter. Only one 
person could go down the steps at a time. Into 
this reeking den Mr. Neild was “ politely accom- 
panied by the magistrates”—-Mr. Mayor, with a 
lighted candle in his hand, got as far as the 
bottom step, when the water stopped him. In 
the Bridewell there was no water accessible to 
prisoners—Jonathan Taylor paid 12s. a year for 
that supplied to himself. 

There was a room called a workshop, but no 
work whatever. Mr. Neild speaks of ‘‘ wanton 
and excessive severity.” He saw a man lying 
double-ironed, and on inquiry learned that this 
was to prevent his escape till he found security to 
keep the peace towards his wife. That ill-used 
woman had been in the habit of pawning her hus- 
band’s clothes to buy gin. He seems to have put 
up with this until she carried off his breeches, 
whereupon he arose and beat her. Mr. Neild got 
him released, along with four other ‘poor 
wretches, whose punishments,” he mercifully ob- 
serves, “‘seemed to have wiped away their 
offences.” 

Mr. Neild and Dr. Ward appear here as the 
friends of those who were ready to perish. The 
brothers Gordon (one of them in deacon’s orders) 
have a very different kind of immortality—sher 
fame rests on the fact that on Sunday evening, 
January 15, they abducted from her house in 
Bolton Row, Piccadilly, a certain Mrs. Lee, a lady 
separated from her husband. One of the brothers 
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drew a pistol and threatened to shoot the ser- 
vants, while the other forced the lady into a post- 
chaise. Almost next to these worthies stands 
recorded the unlucky Francis Smith, convicted of 
murder for shooting the Hammersmith ghost 
(the ghost’s name, by-thetby, was Millwood), but 
let off with a year’s imprisonment. 

We may fairly conclude that we should never 
have heard of Mr. T. Pollard, of the Bay Horse 
Inn, near Preston, but for the manner of his 
death. ‘‘Too freely rearing his chair whilst in 
conversation,” he lost his balance, pitched on his 
elbow, and brought on mortification, of which he 
died in three days. And the name of Mr. John 
Johnson, of Oakley, Wilts, yeoman, who died at 
Cirencester, a bachelor, would have been recorded 
only on 


** Some frail memorial erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d,” 


if he had not happened to leave behind him, 
besides his landed property (which went to the 
lord of the manor), 144 crown-pieces. of Queen 
Anne, and several other curious gold and silver 
pieces of considerable value. 

Next Mr. Johnson’s, stands the name of the 
Rev. T. Stock, ‘‘who was the first suggestor of 
the excellent plan for Sunday-schools throughout 
the kingdom, which was taken up and forwarded 
by the benevolent Mr. Raikes.” 

Mrs. Swallow, of Cromwell, Notts, who died at 
ninety-one, and was the mother, grandmother, 
and great-grandmother of one hundred and ten 
children, was probably a benefactress to her coun- 
try; but all we know of Mrs. Bennett, a widow 
lady, of Harrington, in Sussex, is that she kept 
a thousand guineas in an old stocking in one of 
her bureaux. Another old lady, Mrs. Grace Jef- 
ferson, widow of a farmer at Chingford Green, 
has a better memorial than this in the “‘ gratitude 
of the poor and distressed” of her neighbour- 
hood. 

Near these comes a more complicated story. 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, who died this year, aged 
eighty-four, was the daughter of a field-officer 
and lieutenant-governor of New York. When she 
was fifteen, and George the Second was king, her 
father sent her over toa rich aunt, who by the 
time her niece arrived had gone out of her mind. 
The father died immediately afterwards, the aunt 
never recovered her sanity, and the unfortunate 
Charlotte was obliged to support herself, which 
she did by her literary talents. Dr. Johnson 
helped her, and she wrote some novels—her own 
misfortunes, poor thing, might have served for 
the plot of one. She wrote the ‘‘ Female Quixote,” 
translated Sully’s ‘‘.Memoirs,” and Father 
Brumoy’s ‘‘ Greek Theatre,”—assisted by John- 
son and Lord Orrery,—besides many original 
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Mrs. Charlotte must have been a woman 


works. 
of some ambition. She wrote three volumes of 
‘* Shakespeare Illustrated,” in which she re-told 
Shakespeare’s stories, and added “critical notes, 
intended to prove that Shakespeare has generally 
spoilt every story on which his plays are founded, 
by torturing them into low contrivances, absurd 
intrigues, and improbable incidents.” Poor Mrs. 
Charlotte fell on evil days in her old age, but she 
had friends who helped her, and her only son—for 
whom the managers of the Literary Fund had got 
some employment in America—sent her substan- 
tial assistance in the last year of her life. She 
seems to have been a respectable old lady, although 
she did fall foul of Shakespeare in that outrageous 
manner. 

As for Mr. John Crouch, all we know of Aim 
is that he was for many years an inhabitant of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and that he died suddenly 
on January 5, 1804, after eating a hearty break 
fast. 

Mr. Baker, a Quaker gentleman of Dover 
“‘much respected for his philanthropic disposi- 
tion,” yet seems to be recorded here chiefly 
because, having gone out as usual to feed his 
pigeons, at the back of his house in ‘‘ Snarsgate 
Street,” the chalk cliff fell and buried him. His 
wife heard his cries and got help, but the poor 
man died in a few days of his injuries. 

There is atouching story near this.. Mr. James 
Broomhead, of Lincoln, formerly Captain and 
Adjutant of the North Lincoln Militia, and his 
wife were buried on the same day at St. Peter’s, 
in that city, amidst the sincere mourning of their 
fellow-townsmen. He had “served with repu- 
tation in the war in Germany, under Prince Fer- 
dinand, and was in eight or nine general 
engagements.” He had been ill twenty years, 
but ‘‘always possessed an unusual share of 
cheerfulness, good-humour, and inoffensive plea- 
santry;” and his wife is said to have been 
“‘revered” for her many amiable qualities. She 
was in good health the day her husband died, 
but followed him six days after in time to be 
buried with him. 

John Stewart, tinker, of Aberfeldie, who died 
at the ‘‘well-authenticated age of one hundred 
and eleven,’ and retained his faculties and 
mended his pots to the last, fell a victim, not to 
old age, but to the festivities of the season, 
leaving a disconsolate widow, ‘“‘ whom he married 
last summer.” 

As the grave levels all distinctions, we may 
place Mrs. Coulter, of Doncaster, alongside the 
sprightly Highland tinker. This fine old lady 
left off spectacles at fifty, and thence to the day of 
her death at eighty-nine could see to do the finest 
needlework. 1 think I can see her—a rather in- 
exorable old dame—shaking her head at the 
degeneracy of the present age. 
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MISS LIMPETT’S LODGERS. 


BY MRS. STANLEY LEATHES. 


CHAPTER IV.—MISS LIMPETT’S STORY STILL. 


HERE were two causes for Sam’s tears. One 
was, he dreaded the return of his sister to the 
family life. He knew more than she knew, 

perhaps, of her own heart, and he knew a terrible 
tria] awaited her. 

For all at once, and with a suddenness that had 
taken every one by surprise, Anthony had fallen 
violently in love with Annette Gray. All the 
intermediate stages had been taken at a leap, and 
Annette and Anthony were at this time actually 
engaged. 

Annette’s sprain had been an excuse for her 
staying on; and old Mr. Limpett, in his large- 
hearted hospitality, pressed her doing so as long 
as she liked. Perhaps he liked the presence of 
the pretty, lively girl! Perhaps he liked the whiff 
of air she brought from the world beyond, for she 
had lived in gayer and more fashionable circles 
than any of the Millbrook folk, and could talk 
glibly about things and people she had seen and 
heard which were far removed from the Millbrook 
world. 

That she was silly, and selfish, and superficial I 
fancy every one felt; but somehow such failings 
are easily forgiven to a young girl with a winning 
manner and a pretty face. 

This was one reason why poor Sam’s tears fell. 
The other was, he had made up his mind to run 
away from home that night. 

He felt if his sister came back into the every- 
day life of the house it would be harder to do it, 
and he had made up his mind he should never do 
any good in the office, and that his father would 
never understand him. He never could be that 
difficuit ting called ‘‘satisfactory,” and as he did 
not want to be shipped away to the colonies with a 
bad character, he would run away and follow that 
mythical career that has lured so many lads from 
their homes—he would “ seek his fortune.” 

So away he went from his sister’s bedside that 
night with “his bundle tied up in a blue handker- 
chief,” and with a coil of Bessie’s hair and his 
mother’s Bible as his only treasures,—never to 
return. 

The next day Bessie came down, having 
schooled herself to calmness and self-restraint, as 
she was told she must do,’ but met by such a cruel 
storm in the circumstances of her life that that 
night she was carried up to bed by two of her 
brothers, quite unconscious. The doctor said 
there was a relapse, that she had gone back to 
the family life too soon, and the consequence was 
brain fever. 

It was a terrible illness, and there was no Sam 
now to steal in and sit by her side in the evening. 
Anthony had gone away a little ashamed of him- 
self, truly, but an engaged man, and Annette 
had also gone, leaving sheets full of gushing 
gratitude for Bessie, to prepare her trousseau. She 








was to be married in August and to go to India 
with Anthony, and she hoped Bessie would be 
her bridesmaid, as she owed all her happiness to 
her. 

John, her eldest brother, was a stiff, cold man 
of business, caring little for any spot in God’s 
good world but the office, and with hard thoughts 
for the light-hearted and young. He was indig- 
nant and angry with Annette and Anthony, and 
not over tender to Bessie. 

“‘ Like girls,” was his usual remark when Bessie 
told him of any difficulty, and so, girl-like, she shut 
up her confidences. 

Tom, the second son, was unlike either of his 
brothers. He was plausible, good-looking, and a 
favourite with strangers. He also was in the 
office, but his father and brothers and even the 
clerks knew how little he was to be trusted. The 
fine spiritual sense of truthfulness seemed to be 
entirely lacking in him, and instead he had a 
cunning gift of misrepresenting truth and cloth- 
ing it in a disguise hard to detect. More than 
once_he had been just saved from open disgrace 
by John, who had found papers signed which, 
had they not been kept back by him, would have 
“involved his brother in the gravest difficulties.” 

Yet, strangely and inconsistently enough, he was 
his father’s favourite, and he could talk him round 
and “bring him to see things from his point of 
view,” as he expressed it. in the most wonderful 
way. 

But Bessie was not at the wedding. Indeed a 
whole year passedl before she was herself again— 
if indeed she could ever have been said to be the 
same again. Certainly she was never more the 
light-hearted girl she had been that morning she 
had‘stepped in the carriage to go to meet her 
friend at the station. 

Years went by. Sam was never heard of. Tom 
disgraced himself so hopelessly that his father and 
brothers had to get him over the seas by stealth, 
and when Bessie was just thirty and beginning to 
feel her youth was passing away, John died. He 
caught a violent cold one winter, and before any 
one realised any danger he fell into a rapid con- 
sumption and died. 

So Bessie was left alone with her father. 

He soon relaxed in his vigilance in business, 
sank into a kind of harmléss childishness, and 
when Bessie was forty he died also. 

Then, when money matters were looked into, 
it was found that things had been going badly ever 
since John’s death, and that even debts remained 
unpaid that had been contracted by Tom. So 
that when everything was settled there was only a 
very small income left for poor Bessie, with which 
she decided to take Crab Cottage, the only house 
then vacant in or near the town, and to live a 
humble single life with one maid there. 
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In the meantime she heard continually from An- 
thony and Annette. Anthony’s letters were always 
a little constrained, while Annette wrote sheets 
upon sheets all about herself, her children, her 
troubles, her worries, her gaieties. She seldom 
spoke of others, excepting when their interests 
clashed with hers, and her commissions filled up 
two sides of her sheets. She asked few questions 
about Bessie and her life, and in two lines she 
expressed her condolences, such as ‘ How sad 
about poor Tom! You and your father must be 
quite glad to get him out of the way.” Or, ‘‘ Poor 
John ; we were so sorry to hear of his death. It 
was quite a shock to me in my delicate health.” 

Then came a series of troubles upon them out 
in India. Annette’s health failed, and two of her 
children died, and they came home for two years. 
That was a miserable time for Bessie,—a cruel, slow 
process of torture and of disillusionising. Then 
they went back, and the only remaining child 
died; and then the next news was that Annette 
herself was dead. 

But that happened when Miss Limpett had 
been two years in her new little home, and when 
“the house had got to fit her,” or she the house, 
“asa snail does his shell,” she would say, and about 
twelve years before my real story begins—that is, 
before I first introduce Miss Limpett as the 
elderly maiden lady living in Crab Cottage. 


CHAPTER V.—MISS LIMPETT’S BIRTHDAY. 


Ir was Miss Limpett’s birthday. She was fifty- 
one. It was thirty-two years since that day when 
the sunshine of her life had been so suddenly 
overcast. She sat at her solitary breakfast-table, on 
which lay many little tokens of affectionate re- 
membrance from her neighbours. There were 
book-markers from schoolgirls, and flowers or 
early garden produce from her friends. 

Her servant’s gift was a big plant of musk she 
had been nursing in secret for Miss Limpett’s 
birthday. 

Then came the postman. As it happened that 
June morning, her window was open, and a new 
letter-carrier, thinking it looked tempting and 
might save him a few steps, thrust a big handful 
of letters in through it with a civil ‘Good morning, 
ma’am.” Poor Miss Limpett gave a shudder. 
She remembered the letter put in at the window 
thirty-two years ago one May morning. 

‘““What made the man do so to-day?” she 
thought. She took up the letters one by one, 
reading leisurely the kind wishes and birthday 
greetings from absent friends, for she had many 
now—many whose love she had won by her good- 
ness. She had little to give, neither was her posi- 
tion one likely to attract notice. So her friends 
had been well sifted; only the pure-minded, 
the grateful, and the discerning clung to Miss 
Limpett now—the single lady living in a cot- 
tage! But after reading her pleasant birthday 
letters, two remained. 

One she took up nervously, and as she read it 
her face was agitated and her hand trembled. It 
was only,. 





“Dearest Bess,—Can you send me fifty pounds ? 
If so I might come home and die with you. I 
am an unfortunate man; all goes wrong with me; 
but I should like to come and die in the old home 
place. God bless you. 

** Your loving brother, 
“SAM. 

** Auckland, New Zealand.” 

From time to time and at long intervals poor 
Miss Limpett had had such letters from Sam, 
generally asking for money, but never for such a 
sum as this or for such a purpose. Five pounds, 
and even ten, she had scraped together with 
difficulty and by much pinching; but fifty pounds ! 
It was a sum utterly unattainable. By her father’s 
will she could not touch the principal of her 
income; a precaution he had possibly taken in his 
days of intelligence to prevent her coming to 
poverty through her generosity. 

But yet how she longed to see him! Sam, 
the one brother she had loved so much in her 
happiest days. She must raise the money by 
some means; though she scarcely saw where or 
how she could spend less than she did, for no 
luxuries came on her table, and all her expendi- 
ture was for the necessaries of life. 

Another letter remained unread. It was also 
a foreign letter, and she seemed disinclined to 
open it. She pushed it away several times, and 
at last got up and prepared to leave the room to 
give orders to Lydia for her modest midday meal. 
It did not take long to say that the tiny joint of 
mutton was to be boiled, andasmall pudding to be 
made, or to add that some good beef-tea was to 
be prepared for Mary Morgan, and that Jane 
Lea’s little girl was to come at one o’clock for 
half the pudding for a sick child. Then she came 
back to her sitting-room and took up the letter, 
and opened it with a determined look on her 
face. Her lips were compressed as she read it, 
and her hands trembled slightly as she held it. It 
was, she had known from the first, from Colonel 
Meade. She had long ago tried to stamp out all 
the remembrances connected with her special 
interest in him. There had been enough in the 
circumstances that had intervened to help her to 
do this, for when ten years after their marriage 
Anthony and Annette had returned to England, and 
she had gone to stay with them, she had found him 
a taciturn, suppressed man. Indeed, she would 
scarcely have recognised him for the same. An- 
nette, too, had developed into a fretful, exacting 
wife, discontented and ailing, never happy without 
some fresh excitement, while he seemed to long 
for a quieter and more restful life. They did not 
stay long in England, for she hated it, and liked 
Indian life, where she was more important, and 
where she could indulge her indolent and negli- 
gent habits more easily. Soon after her return to 
India she had died, and then Colonel Meade came 
again home for a short leave on account of ill- 
health. It so happened that during that visit 
Miss Limpett was away from England. It was 
the only time in her life when she had been out 
of reach, but it was just when her father’s 
health was fast failing and she was advised to take 
him to the South of France. When she returned 
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she found several of Colonel Meade’s cards, and 
heard that he had been three times to Millbrook, 
but now had returned to India. The next news 
was that he was married again, and since that time 
letters had reached her only at very long intervals. 
She knew he had only one child living, and that 
was by the second wife, and by the papers she 
had seen that she also had died recently. She 
was almost sorry to see another letter from him. 
It was far better the old memories should not be 
revived. It is torture to some minds to have the 
sacred things of the past brought to light and 
robbed of their charm. She was content to accept 
them as the past and irrevocable. Why did he 
write to her now? Surely he might leave her 
alone. He had not seemed to care much for her 
—-scarcely to treat her as an especial friend during 
that wretched furlough when he came back with 
Annette. What could he be writing for now? 

She read that he was coming back to England 
—a widower a second time. He brought with 
him his only surviving child, a delicate lad of 
seven years old. He should like to come to Mill- 
brook. Could she find him lodgings >—three or 
four comfortable rooms for himself, his boy, 
and a native bearer? He should follow the letter 
by the next mail, and hoped to arrive at Millbrook 
about the 11th or 12th of June. 

Miss Limpett fell back in her chair, and gasped, 

““Why lodgings at Millbrook? Where were 
they to be had? The curate had the only decent 
ones in the place, and except two close rooms 
over the cheesemonger’s opposite the tan-yard 
there were none!” 

Miss Limpett rang the bell for Lydia. 

“‘ Lyddie, are there any lodgings in the place 
fit for a gentleman and a delicate child ?” 

‘Only Mr. Hopper’s, ma’am, at the cheese- 
shop, and in hot weather the cheese do smell 
dreadful.” 

“‘Can’t you think of any others ?” 

““Well, there’s Mrs. Nugent’s, but folks say 
she’s not too clean; besides, they’ve scarlet fever 
in the house now.” 

“That won’t do. 
again, I’ll think.” 

Lyddie went away. She had the greatest con- 
fidence in her mistress’s thinking, and when Miss 
Limpett said “I'll think,” Lyddie felt quite sure 
that wisdom itself would be the result. 

So Miss Limpett shought, and read the letter 
again. This was the 4th of June, and on the 
11th Colonel Meade, his child, and _ black 
bearer were to arrive. Miss Limpett was puzzled, 
certainly. At last a thought struck her, and her 
face brightened, and after a little more thinking 
she rang the bell again. 

“‘ Lyddie,” she said, firmly, as if she did not 
mean to be dissuaded, ‘‘do you know I am 
going to take a lodger?” 

Lydia thought her mistress was joking, and 
said, ‘‘ Why, ma’am, what ever for?” 

‘Well, I have my reasons: one is, I want some 
money.” 

““Well, ma’am, I’m sure there are my savings, 
and you're more than welcome, but please don’t,” 
and Lyddie’s eyes filled. 


Well, Lyddie, leave me 





“Nonsense, Lyddie, my good girl, I’m going 
to take a lodger! An old friend, Colonel Meade, 
and his little boy are coming on the rth, anda 
black servant.” 

This last was too much for Lyddie, and she 
fairly burst out crying, and with, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
I can’t abear it,” went out of the room. 

But Miss Limpett was not to be discouraged. 
She indeed set to work at once to plan how she 
could make room for her lodgers. She would use 
the word to herself, much as it jarred upon her 
ears; but she wished to accustom herself to the 
sound. 

‘Other folks will call them lodgers, and they 
will be lodgers, so I had better learn to swallow 
the pill,” she said to herself, laughing. 

“Here, Lyddie,” she called from upstairs, 
“have you done crying? If so, come and help 
me. See—come, you must use your wits, for there’s 
no one like you for contriving when you do set to 
work. I mean to give up the drawing-room to 
them.” 

“To give up the drawing-room to them?” 
echoed Lyddie, in a melancholy and appealing 
tone, looking up at her mistress with red and 
swollen cyes. 

“Yes, what do I want with two rooms? We 
must try and make the drawing-room comfort- 
able.” 

“ Humph!” said Lyddie. “As if it wasn’t!” she 
thought. 

“Well, then, I shall give up my room to 
the gentleman, and you shall give up yours to the 
young gentleman and his servant, and we must go 
into the attics.” 

Lyddie could not trust herself to speak. She 
was too indignant. As far as her own personal 
inconvenience was concerned she cared nothing 
whatever. She would have slept under a hedge 
or lived on a crust to serve her mistress; but that 
she, the dear good lady, for whom nothing was 
too good, should curtail her comforts. was unbear- 
able. : 

“Well,” said Miss Limpett, ‘‘then we must put 
all the best furniture into these rooms, and have 
the bed-furniture washed, and make them as plea- 
sant-looking as we can. And then, Lyddie”— 
and she laughed—‘‘ we must go to the lumber- 
room and see if we can’t pick out enough old 
furniture to serve our turn. A table. and a chair. 
and a bed are all I need, and some washing 
arrangements,” she added, quietly. 

Lyddie could bear it no longer. She went 
away and had another good cry. But the next day, 
remembering “‘as how mistress is somehow always 
right, do what she may,” she set to work in good 
earnest, and the change was brought about, and 
very cleverly too. The three rooms prepared for 
the guests had a most charming appearance; and 
even the attics looked quite different when 
Lyddie’s contrivance had been at work. 

‘‘When Miss Limpett’s dresses hang about it it 
will look comfortable,” she said to herself, and so 
it did. 

Then the little three-cornered dining-100m 
had quite a different aspect when there were 
flowers about it, and Miss Limpett was sitting in 
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her high-backed chair; and even Lyddie was 
reconciled somewhat when she saw the effect of a 
few touches in the way of arrangement. 

‘‘Please, ma’am, what am I to call it?” she 


said, as she gave the final dusting. ‘Not the 
dining-room now ?” 
“Well, what shall it be, Lyddie? Say sitting- 


room ?” 


So poor Lyddie gulped down the humiliation of 


having to say to the next visitor, “‘ Please will you 
walk into the sitting-room ?” 

She had always been so proud of the drawing- 
room, and had learnt to open the door with such 
an air; now the sitting-room door was _ left- 
handed, and Lyddie had to back out of the way of 
the visitor in an awkward way. This was a great 
trial to Lyddie, though she said nothing about it 





to her mistress. 


tv ———— 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE: 


THEIR INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, THEIR VIRTUES AND THEIR VICES. 


BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI, 


F.S.A., F.S.S., ETC., ETC. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


I.—MISGIVINGS AS TO BRITISH PROSPERITY. 


HE short survey of the economic condition of 
the British people is now complete. We have 
seen their annual income from capital, in- 

dustry, and labour. We have seen their expendi- 
ture for necessaries and luxuries, and we have, ina 
manner, been able to draw up a balance-sheet for 
the whole nation, and to ascertain the total amount 
of annual savings, which appears considerable. 
Fear is, however, entertained that the income-tax 
returns, from which so large a portion of the na- 
tional income is deduced, may not be quite so re- 
liable, since, to all appearance, the country is at this 
moment far from prosperous. It cannot be denied 
that property of all kinds has of late years suffered 
considerable depreciation. A succession of bad 
harvests has reduced the value of land and the 
income from it. A certain class of house pro- 
perty has diminished in value. The profits of 
trade and industry are less. And if American and 
other foreign stocks held in the United Kingdom 
were ‘realised at this present moment they would 
yield considerable loss. On the other hand, pro- 
duction has gone on apace, the savings of years 
have accumulated and the national income has in- 
creased. In 1871 the amount of income assessed 
to income-tax was in proportion of £14 15s. 7d. 
per head of the population; in 1881 the same was 
in the proportion of £16 15s. 4d. There is, more- 
Over, a-misgiving with some that the excess of 
Imports over exports, amounting in 1883 to 
£ 121,000,000, may indicate an unfavourable con- 
dition of trade; but this is a decided fallacy. An 
excess of imports over exports does not neces- 
sarily imply a corresponding indebtedness. In the 
case of the United Kingdom, a considerable por- 
tion of it covers the freight due to British ship- 
Owners, a large amount represents the sum 





annually due to British investors in foreign stocks | 
and enterprises, and generally it is an evidence of | 
the increasing prosperity of the nation. Cogent | 
reasons, however, impose caution in forecasting | 
the future, which may not be so bright as the | 
past, and it will require the rarest virtues for which | 


the British people are distinguished to neutralise 
and combat the forces which may hinder their 
further progress. 


II.—INFLUENCE OF MORALS ON ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS. 


Whatever difficulty may be experienced in 
determining the relative place of the various eco- 
nomic phenomena which operate upon society, 
there is no doubt as to the fact that every 
one of them is greatly influenced by the moral 
element which guides and controls their course 
and direction. Energy, endurance, enterprise, 
independence, caution, and loyalty are essential 
to successful productive industry; they are its 
mainstay. Good faith and equity are moral quali- 
ties which lie at the basis of industrial intercourse. 
Unless masters and workmen act towards one 
another fairly and conscientiously no co-operation 
can exist. Put size in your cotton manufacture, 
adulterate any article, falsify any manufacturing 
mark, and trade is sure to suffer. Activity and 
perseverance are certain in the end to secure suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Great works are performed not by strength 
but by perseverance ;” “‘A falling drop at last wilh 
cave astone.” A fitful industry is always disappoint- 
ing. The secret of every successful life is persever- 
ance. But what contrast is observable in the moral 
qualities of the component population of these 
isles. Is there the same amount of enterprise in 
the Irish as in the English or Scotch ? or the same 
amount of shrewdness and caution in the English 
as inthe Scotch? Are all British workers equally 
distinguished for loyalty and faithfulness in the 
execution of their daily task? If not, how can we 
wonder that the material resources of these three 
kingdoms, and of the people within the same, 
exhibit so great a diversity? Far more weighty 
than any social or economic cause, be it the law 
of primogeniture and entail, or the unjustly 
maligned supremacy of capital, or the excessive 
competition of labour, are the moral conditions 
which elevate or degrade, animate or depress, the 
heart and the spirit. Look at it closely and you 
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will see that in the long run, and in the majority 
of cases, success goes hand-in-hand with virtue, 
whilst decline and failure are the surest accom- 
paniments of crime and vice. Will you improve 
the material condition of the poor in any district ? 
Act on their morals. Here is a youth of fifteen 
running wild, an easy prey to temptation and crime. 
Let him pursue his mad career and he will become 
an inmate of a workhouse or a prison; educate 
him, reform him in mind and heart, and he will be- 
come a useful citizen, with a fair chance of earning 
3os. a week, or £78 ayear. And-what does that 
represent ? Such an annuity, according to the 
Carlisle table of mortality, at four per cent., is 
worth £1,478. Multiply that sum by the number 
of youths you see in the streets and you will have 
the amount of loss which you save, or rather the 
amount of real capital you create by any reform- 
ing or educational agency. 


TII.—PAUPERISM. 


It is a matter of wonder that in this wealthy 
country, with an annual income of over one 
thousand millions sterling, there should be a 
million of persons in the receipt of public relief, 
including adult, able-bodied, and all other paupers, 
indoor and outdoor,* and a much larger number 
incapable of earning their own livelihood. The 
condition of the masses now, notwithstanding the 
many cases of true hardships which well justify 
the bitterest wailing of the philanthropist, is 
infinitely better than it was some thirty years ago. 
In 1850 the number receiving relief in England 
and Wales was in the proportion of 52 per 1,000 
of the population. In 1883 the proportion was 
29 per 1,000, showing a reduction of 79 per cent. 
And this is the barest expression of the undoubted 
fact that comforts are much more diffused than they 
ever were. Still, the proportion of paupers might 
be considerably less were there more independence 
of character, more integrity of conduct, greater 
frugality, and less absolute waste. I am strongly 
of opinion that the Poor Law is objectionable in 
principle, and in practice most injurious. There 
is quite as much charity in Paris as in London, 
but in Paris it is voluntary, in London it is, in a 
great measure, compulsory. What more degrading 
for any family than using the parish doctor both 
in cases of births and in cases of deaths? What 
more lowering than the workhouse? I do not 
wonder that many of our independent poor will 
rather starve than enter it, that a poor old man 
will prefer clinging to his old wife in a garret to 
being divided from her in a workhouse. What 
more inconsistent with political economy than the 
supporting by public rates of able - bodied 
labourers? Time was when wages were regu- 
larly supplemented by public relief—a comforting 
system, no doubt, to the employers, but a degrad- 
ing one to the employed, for it sapped the very 





* Countries Number ot Per 1000 of 
paupers. population. 
England and Wales. + 799,296 29°48 
Scotland . . 95,081 24°85 
Ireland + 115,001 22°93 





1,010,061 28°34 





foundation of self-reliance. It is a noble axiom 
that none shall die of hunger, that the wealth of the 
rich shall supply the necessities of the poor. But 
people do die of starvation,* notwithstanding the 
Poor Law, and private charity is as much needed 
as if no rates were imposed for the alleviation 
of misery. Many are the causes of poverty, 
some preventible, some not. Old age, accom- 
panied with disease, the misdeeds of friends 
and relatives, want of employment, and very low 
wages are misfortunes not always preventible. 
Relieve by all means the old and infirm ; but early 
marriages and youthful irregularities, drunkenness 
and waste, are preventible, and should not be en- 
couraged by administering relief, though, alas! 
the sufferers are too often the innocent victims of 
others’ faults. Let us remember that the tendency 
of pauperism is to become hereditary. Habitual 
dependence is not unfrequently transmitted from 
father to son, and unless arrested at its inception 
it may adhere to the family. Is there not reason 
to fear that the Poor Law system fosters this 
dependence, and destroys that manliness of cha- 
racter which is so essential to the moral and 
economic well-being of the people? If it be so, 
it is time that its operations should be seriously 
inquired into. 


IV.—IGNORANCE. 


Closely associated with pauperism is ignorance. 
Ever since the passing of the famous Act of 1870, 
under which elementary schools have been pro- 
vided throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, scarcely any excuse exists for not sending 
children to school. Yet the simple fact that in 
1882 there were as many as 83,000 cases of offence 
against the Education Act in England and Wales 
shows that much remains to be done to raise 
public opinion on the subject of education. The 
Scotch have always been in advance of the 
English in this respect. In 1870 the proportion 
of married persons unable to write their names on 
the marriage register in England and Wales was 
23°6 per 100 marriages, and in Scotland 14°90 
per roo. In 1879 the proportion in England and 
Wales was 16°2 per 1oo, and in Scotland 11°47 
per roo. A recent return of the number of 
illiterate voters recorded in the United Kingdomt 
shows how far ahead is Scotland at this moment 
in education. I shudder to think how largely the 
number of illiterate voters in England and Ireland 
will increase in the event of the Franchise Bill 
passing as it is framed. Would not an educational 
franchise, or a franchise conditional to the voter 
being at least able to write his own name, be 
preferable as wiser and more prudent? Nor is 
simple elementary education sufficient, for if 
Britain is to succeed in the future, as in the past, 





* In 1882 the number of cases of deaths in the Metropolitan districts 
upon which a coroner’s jury returned a verdict of death from starvation, 
or death accelerated by privation, was 58. 


Number Number of Proportion 
bi Countries. of illiterate per 1000 
voters. voters. voters. 
England and Wales . 2,488,535 29,626 13°90 
Scotland 5 293,570 198 0°67 
Ireland 227,988 5312 23°29 
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in the great arena of industrial competition, her 
inventors and producers must be able to fathom 
more and more the secrets of nature, and her 
manufacturers must possess a greater aptitude for 
the perception of beauty. Education and science 
must no longer remain the ornament of the few, 
they must become the necessary endowment of 
the many, if we are ever to cope with the progress 
which France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and the United States are making in every 
branch of manufacturing industry and mechanical 
art. 


V.—DRUNKENNESS. 


Among the vices of the people, drunkenness 
holds a high rank, a conspicuous evidence of the 
prevalence of grossness of manner and weakness 
of moral sentiment* among, what I am thankful 
to think, only a. limited number of the people, 
for the vice is by no means so diffused as would 
appear from the number of cases brought before 
the magistrates, the same persons often appearing 
repeated times for the same offence. Nor can 
the sum total expended on alcoholic drinks be 
considered as utterly wasted in the vicious prac- 
tice, a large portion of the consumption forming 
part of the ordinary moderate diet of the people. 
Making every allowance, however, the fact remains 
that drunkenness exists to a considerable extent, 
and that its effects are most pernicious, both to the 
moral well-being and to the economic progress of 
the nation. It is, indeed, too true that the passion 
for drink, wherever it exists, poisons domestic 
peace and happiness, lowers the desires and 
aspirations, acts as a bane to labour and industry, 
and spoils all that is lovely and virtuous. Unfor- 
tunately drunkenness prevails mostly among the 
adult population, and especially among those en- 
gaged in the work of production—the very bread- 
winners of families, and the consequences are 
serious, extending much farther than among the 
persons indulging in the excess of drink. Let 
a workman once become a drunkard and his 
capacity for work is ever gone. But it does 
not stop there. All production on a large 
scale is essentially of a co-operative character. 
The cessation of work by women and children in 
factories necessarily stops the work of adult 
labourers, and for every man who suspends his 
work through drink in a shipyard or other industry 
€ver so many others become thereby paralysed and 
ineffectual in their work. Though difficult to 
estimate, the indirect losses from drunkenness to 
the individual, the family, and the nation, are 
greater than the direct losses. Considerable 
difference of opinion may exist as to the best 
mode of counteracting the vice of drunkenness, 
whether by physical means, such as by restrictions 
on the sale of alcoholic drinks and a greater 
rigour in the punishment of drunkards, or by moral 
means, such as a greater diffusion of education 
and morals, an increase of museums and galleries, 





* ° . 
A still greater evidence of grossness of mannevs and weakness of 
eae Sentiment is afforded by the many cases of assaults brought before 
the magistrates, some of a most brutal character, against women and 


pio The language of the people is also often coarse and blasphe- 
us. 





and other means of innocent recreation, and, 
above all, a more persistent inculcation of reli 
gious duty. Whatever be the means used, let us 
hope that this vice of drunkenness may speedily 
cease to disfigure the land. 


VI.—GAMBLING. 


Another evil sadly prevalent, and I fear increas- 
ing, is sporting and gambling. I do not speak of 
sports intended for the development of our physi- 
cal forces which are conducive to health. The 
Greeks had their Isthmian and Olympian games. 
And the Romans had theirs also with much ad- 
vantage. And so we should value gymnastic and 
other manly exercises. What I lament is the ex- 
tension of games of hazard. Of a truth, casinos 
and betting-houses have been well designated as 
temples where the most sordid and turbulent 
passions contend. The races have become little 
more than scenes of betting and licentiousness. 
Time was when the State gave a kind of coun- 
tenance to gambling by resorting to lotteries as 
a means for raising the supplies. To this day 
in Italy a small portion of the revenue is obtained 
from the wretched “ Lotto” contributed by the 
most ignorant portion of the people, acting often 
under the influence of priestly aid and of the 
grossest superstition. In England the law is 
absolutely against gambling. All contracts by 
way of gaming or wagering are declared null and 
void. They cannot be enforced in a court of law 
The keeping and frequenting of betting or com- 
mon gaming-houses is prohibited. All lotteries 
are illegal. Nevertheless, gambling is paraded 
through the public streets, noticed at length in 
the journals, and is the subject of conversation 
among rich and poor alike. The law is in advance 
of public opinion. Economically it matters but 
little that money passes from one to another, for 
the nation is not the poorer if one gets what the 
other loses. But to the individual the vice is ruin.- 
ous, and is not unfrequently the parent of crime; 
for it is very insidious, and many cases of em- 
bezzlement by clerks and others are traceable to 
gambling transactions. Gambling is indeed a 
great evil. It spoils the temper and disposition 
as well as empties the pocket. In the words 
of Justice Talfourd, “ It changes enterprise to 
squalid greediness, makes heavenborn hope a 
shivering fever, and in vile collapse leaves the 
exhausted heart without one fibre impelled by 
generous passion.” 


VII.—RECKLESSNESS. 


There is considerable recklessness in the cha- 
racter of the British people, and its effects are 
seen in early marriages, in trade and finance, at 
sea and land, in the mine and the factory. What 
are the oft-recurring commercial crises but the 
rebounds of a reckless neglect of rules of pru- 
dence and wisdom? Whence the many accidents 
on the railways and the heavy losses at sea but 
the result of wanton negligence of danger? It is 
not only the owner of the mine that neglects 
opening proper shafts, but the miner himself, that 
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will light his candle or pipe in the midst of fire- 
damp. It is not the shipowner only that will send 
unseaworthy, overladen, and undermanned ships 
to sea, but the captain and seaman, who will 
encounter any peril in order to shorten the pas- 
sage by so many hours or days. If boldness be a 
virtue, recklessness is a vice; if bravery be com- 
mendable, rashness is a crime. In 1882 15,350 
deaths arose from violent causes in mines, from 
vehicles, from machinery, from weapons, from 
falls, from burns, from explosions, from weather 
agencies, from drowning and suffocation, and 
from poison and other causes, many of them the 
simple result of recklessness. No other country 
exhibits such a catalogue of violent deaths. True, 
they have not the same quantity of mines, nor the 
same mileage of railways, nor the same tonnage 
of shipping; yet the proportion of loss is greater 
here than anywhere. Mr. Chamberlain, President 
of the Board of Trade, in his luminous speech on 
Merchant Shipping the other day, showed that 
whilst in this country the number of seamen lost 
is the proportion of 1 to 72*, in Germany it is in 
the proportion of 1 in 123, in the Netherlands 
as I in 233, in Norway as 1 in 277, and in Italy 
as 1in 454. But here again the Legislature is in 
advance of public opinion. The law makes the 
employer responsible for loss of life or property 
among the employed where he is found clearly 
guilty of culpable negligence. The President of 
the Board of Trade reasonably wishes to extend 
the principle to shipping, and to introduce other 
necessary measures, with a view to reduce the 
immense preventable loss of life at sea, but the 
shipping interests resent the interference. By 
them and by others recklessness is considered a 
virtue, so long as it brings gain, for it all comes 
from an inordinate desire for wealth. But the 
acquisition of wealth by gambling and reckless- 
ness is vicious and criminal. Wealtn, says Wey- 
land, is not acquired, as many persons suppose, 
by fortunate speculations and splendid enterprises, 
but by the daily practice of industry, frugality, and 
economy. He who relies upon these means will 
rarely be found destitute, and he who relies upon 
any other will generally become bankrupt. 


VIII.—NATIONAL VIRTUES. 


The most appreciable qualities of the British 
people are their love of home, their moderation in 
politics, their sagacity for business, their attach- 
ment to freedom, and their respect for religion. 
And a crown of rich gems these are. I place first 
the love of home, the very basis of national life. 
Surely there is no bond more consonant with true 





* From 1871 to 1882 the average number of seamen employed in British 
merchant ships having been 215,272, the number of masters and seamen 
lost in wrecks and casualties, and of seamen lost when the vessels were 
not damaged, or by accident other than drowning, averaged 2,971, or 
1 in 72. 





happiness than that which binds together the 
members of a family. There is nothing so con- 
genial, so pleasing and satisfying as home, for it 
is the abode of love free and unconstrained; it 
clusters around itself sweet associations with loving 
and loved faces during a long series of years of sweet 
companionship; it is the museum far excellence 
where a thousand things, each with a history and 
pedigree of its own, are arranged with exquisite 
taste by loving hands—altogether a source of per- 
petual solace to heart and mind. And it is at 
home, in the midst of peace and quietness, that 
the best work is conceived and executed. Let 
no sentimental hobby or crude political theories 
destroy the united action of every member of the 
household. Married women may now exercise 
a right over their separate property. They will 
wield the right at a great cost if at the expense 
of mutual distrust and lessened co-operation be- 
tween husband and wife. ; 

For moderation in politics the British people 
have ever been most distinguished. The French 
have striven for the ideal, and they have failed. 
The British have been content with the practical, 
and they have succeeded. The history of the 
British constitution exhibits no shocks and no 
alternation of enslavement and emancipation, of 
subjection and licence, but one continuous course 
of slow but gradual progress, the happy result of 
calm moderation among the people and of courage 
tempered by wisdom among their leaders. 

The British have far excelled every other nation 
in mining, manufacture, and commerce, in naviga- 
tion and colonies. Where are now the Italian 
traders and the Dutch navigators? Where is the 
Hanse League and where are the French colonies 
in the East Indies? At this moment more than a 
third of the entire merchant navies of the principal 
maritime countries of Europe and of the United 
States belong to Britain. 

The British people have ever striven to assert 
and maintain civil and religious liberty. Here 
the exile from every land has ever found refuge. 
It is their glory that it can be said in the words 
of Cowper, 


‘¢ Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country and their shackles fall !” 


Happy especially for the British people that 
religion is held in reverence among them, and 
the fear of God and the pure ethics of the Bible 
to a large extent at least guide and control nota 
few of their leading minds. 

May these virtues be ever prized and cherished. 
May they leaven the masses of the people, and 
under their inspiriting influence the nation will 
be able to undertake still nobler enterprises and 
to achieve still greater triumphs. 
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CURIOUS BIBLES. 


BY THE REV, W. WRIGHT, D.D. 


HE Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
published in one volume, are called the Bible, 
to mark the supremacy of that book over all 

other books. No book has been so often trans- 
lated or so carefully translated as the Bible, and 
no book has been so often printed or so carefully 
printed as the Bible. 

With all the pains, however, taken by translators, 
revisers, and proof readers to render the Word of 
God perfect in diction and free from printers’ 
errors, some peculiarities of expression and typo- 
graphical blemishes have passed into certain ver- 
sions and editions of the Scriptures, and these 
have stamped their names on the editions in which 
they are found. I propose in this article to draw 
attention to the most remarkable of these pecu- 
liarities. 


THE BREECHES BIBLE. 


‘Then the eies of them both were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked, and they sewed figge tree leaues 
together and made themselves Breeches.” —Gen. iii. 7. 


This verse is taken from the Geneva Bible, which 
was printed in 1560, and commonly called the 
Breeches Bible. The Geneva version was made 
by English exiles who took refuge at Geneva dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Mary. It was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, and became the most popular 
Bible in England and Scotland, and though unau- 
thorised, it became the Bible of the Church and 
the home, and it is estimated that nearly two hun- 
dred editions were issued between 1560 and 1630, 
before the authorised Bible succeeded in taking 
its place. 

It is not generally known that a similar render- 
ing of the passage in Genesis existed both in 
English and French long before the publication of 
the Geneva version. — 

In 1483 William Caxton published the ‘ Golden 
Legend,” which consisted of a translation of the 
greater part of the Gospels and nearly the whole 
of the Pentateuch. This paraphrastic rendering 
of a large portion of the Bible was frequently re- 
printed and largely read by the people, and was 
no doubt instrumental in producing a desire for 
the Word of God, and thus in a measure prepared 
the way for better translations and the Reforma- 
tion. In the “ Golden Legend” Gen. iii. 7 is thus 
rendered: ‘‘ And thus they knewe then that they 
were naked. And they toke figge leuis and sewed 
them togyder for to covere theyr membres in man- 
ner of brechis.” 

In 1530 Jacques le Févre d’Estaples published 
a complete version of the Bible, which has gene- 
tally, though incorrectly, been considered the first 
complete Bible in the French language. His ren- 
dering of Gen. iii. 7 is, “Ilz*consirent ensemble 
des fueilles de figuer et firent pour eux des brazes.” 

Thus there were practically two distinctly 
Breeches Bibles long before the Geneva version 
was thought of. It cannot be doubted that Le 





Févre’s splendid Bible was in the hands of the 
English exiles at Geneva, and it is more than pro- 


’ bable that the Golden Legend may have been in 


the hands of the French translator 


THE BuG BIBLE. 


‘*So that thou shalt not nede to be afraid for any Bugges 
by nighte, nor for the arrow that flyeth by day.”—Ps. xci. 5.. 


This rendering has fastened the above name to 
Matthew’s Bible, printed in London in 1551, but 
just as there were Breeches Bibles before the Gene- 
van, to which the name is now exclusively applied, 
there were Bug Bibles long before Matthew’s 
Bible. The first complete Bible printed in the 
English language (1535), that of Miles Coverdale, 
is a Bug Bible, and also that of Taverner printed 
in 1539. 

The word bug is supposed to come from the 
Welsh dwg, which means terror, spectre, hob- 
goblin, etc. We see here how the march of time 
affects speech and how usage and fashion varies 
even as regards words. Words lately current are 
now disreputable. We still have the words dug- 
bear and bogey, but in Shakespeare’s time the ori- 
ginal substantive was in common use and quite 
respectable— 


‘* Sir, spare your threats : 
The bug which you would fright me with I seek.” 


THE TREACLE BIBLE. 


“Is there not triacle at Gilead? is there no physition 
there ?”—Jer. viii. 22. 


This translation is found in the Bishops’ Bible, 
a revision of the Great Bible by Archbishop 
Parker and a number of scholars, eight of whom 
were bishops. The book was published in folio 
in 1568, and three years later Convocation ordered 
that each bishop and archbishop should have a 
copy in his large hall or dining-room, and copies 
were to be placed in cathedrals and parish 
churches. The order was only partially obeyed, 
and the Geneva Bible held its place in the homes 
of the people. 

The book is now generally known as the 
Treacle Bible, and is prized on account of the 
reading from which it takes its name, but it has 
no exclusive right to the name, as the same read- 
ing is found in the earliest complete Bible pub- 
lished in the English language, namely, that of 
Coverdale of 1535. 


THE Rosin BIBLE. 


‘Is there no rosin in Gilead? is there no physician 
there? ”—Jer. viii. 22. 


This reading gives a name to the first edition of 
the Douai Bible, printed in 1609. As Protestant 
exiles from England in the reign of Queen Mary 
prepared the Geneva version of the English Bible, 
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so Catholic exiles from England during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth prepared the Douai version, 
the first Roman Catholic Bible. ‘The translation 
was made about 1582, when the New Testament 
was printed at Rheims. William Allen is sup- 
posed to have been the chief translator. He had 
been a distinguished Roman Catholic dignitary 
under Queen Mary, and is said to have been 
designated Primate of England and Legate of 
Rome in case the Spanish Armada had succeeded. 
The version was made chiefly to combat Protes- 
tant versions and in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, but it has brought Gospel light to thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics, and enabled them to 
escape from the darkness of Rome; and at the 
present time the Bible and Colportage Society of 
Ireland are circulating the book broadcast 
throughout the Roman Catholic districts of Ire- 
land. 

The word translated rosin in the Douai version 
was translated in the Geneva version, as in the 
authorised, by balm, but the Geneva version ren- 
dered the same word 7os7m in Gen xliii. r1, and in 
Gen. xxxvii. 25 it gives as alternative readings for 
the same word rosin, turpentine, and triacle. The 
Geneva Bible might as well have been called the 
Rosin Bible as the Douai version. Even in’ our 
own English Bible we have rosin as an alternative 
reading for (Ezek. xxvii. 17) the same word. 


THE PLace Makers’ BIBLE. 


‘* Biessed are the place makers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God.” —Matt. v. 9. 


This extraordinary misprint occurred in the 
second edition of the Geneva Bible, published at 
Geneva in folio in 1561-2. The mistake was cor- 
rected, and, as far as I know, never occurred 
again. 


THE VINEGAR BIBLE. 


*« The Parable of the Vinegar,” instead of ‘‘ The 
Parable of the Vineyard,” appeats in the chapter- 


heading to Luke xx. in an Oxford edition of the. 


authorised version which was published in 1717. 
The book was published by J. Baskett, in imperial 
folio, and is said to be the most sumptuous of all 
the Oxford Bibles. The printing is very beauti- 
ful, and some of the copies were printed on vellum, 
but. unfortunately the proofs were carelessly 
read, and the book printed by Baskett was called 
“a basketful of printers’ errors.” The book is 
now prized on account of its typographical 
faults. 


THE WICKED BIBLE. 


This extraordinary name has been given to an 
edition of the authorised Bible, printed in London 
by Robert Barkerand Martin Lucas in 1631. The 
negative. was left out of the Seventh Command- 
ment, and William Kilbuine, writing in 1659, 
says that owing to the zeal of Dr. Usher the 
printer was fined £2,000 or £3,000. In Laud’s 
published works there is a copy of the king’s letter 
directing that the printers be fined £3,000, but 
Dr. Scrivener, however, asserts, I know not on 
what authority, that the real fine was one of 





£300, inflicted by Archbishop Laud, “to be ex- 
pended on a fount of fair Greek type.” Only 
four copies of this scarce Bible are now known, 
as the edition was destroyed, and all copies called 
in as soon as the mistake was discovered. Dr. 
Scrivener declared that a copy existed at Wolfen- 
biittel. This led to a search being made. No 
such English Bible was discovered; but a Ger- 
man Bible with the very same mistake was found 
in its stead. 


THE PERSECUTING PRINTERS’ BIBLE. 


‘*Printers have persecuted me without a cause.”—?Ps, 
cxix. 161. 


The word printers instead of princes has given 
occasion for the above name. All we know of 
this edition is stated by Mr. Henry Stevens in the 
catalogue of the Caxton Exhibition of Bibles, 
where he says that these words ‘were put into the 
mouth of Cotton Mather by a blundering typo- 
grapher in a Bible printed before 1702. 


THE Ears To Ear BIBLE. 


** Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.”—Matt. xiii. 43. 


This adaptation to,.Cockney usage is found in 
an 8vo Bible published by the Oxford Press in 
1810. The same book contains a more serious 
blunder in Hebrews ix. 14. ‘How much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from good works to serve the 
living God.” 


THE STANDING FISHES BIBLE. 


‘* And it shall come to pass that the fishes shall stand upon 
it,” etc.—Ezek. xlvii. 10. 


The word fishes is used for fishers in a 4to 
Bible printed by the King’s printer in London in 
1806, and reprinted in a 4to edition of 1813, 
and in an 8vo edition of 1823. 


THE IDLE SHEPHERD BIBLE. 


_ “* Woe to the éd/e shepherd that leaveth the flock.” —Zech. 
xi. 17. 

The word zd/e shepherd is used instead of zdol 
shepherd in a very faulty 8vo Bible issued by 
the Oxford Press in 1801. The printers no doubt 
intended to correct what seemed to them a mis- 
take, and which is undoubtedly an unfortunate 
rendering. The exact meaning is vazm, empty, 
and therefore foolish. Jeromeand Pusey consider 
this idol shepherd as an Antichrist of the future, 
and Bishop Wordsworth sees in him the Pope of 
Rome as adored in the church of St. Peter by 
the cardinals after his election. 


THE DISCHARGE BIBLE. 
‘* 1 discharge thee before God.”—1 Tim. v. 21. 
a 
This reading disfigures a 4to. Bible issued by 


the King’s printers in London in 1802. I am not 
aware that it has ever been repeated. 
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Tue WIFE-HATER BIBLE. 


‘* Tf any man come to me, and hatenot hisfather . . . 
yea, and his own wife also,” etc.—Luke xiv. 26. 


This reading is found in an 8vo Bible printed 
by the Oxford University Press in 1810. 


REBEKAH’S CAMELS BIBLE. 


‘¢ And Rebekah arose, and her camels.” —Gen. xxiv. 61. 


The word camels instead of damse/s occurs in an 
8vo Bible published in 1823 by the King’s 
printers in London. 


To REMAIN BIBLE. 


‘* Persecuted him that was born after the spirit to remain, 
even so it is now.”—Gal. iv. 29. 


This typographical error, which was perpetuated 
in the first 8vo Bible printed for the Bible Society, 
takes its chief importance from the curious cir- 
cumstances under which it arose. A '1zmo Bible 
was being printed at Cambridge in 1805, and the 
proof-reader being in doubt as to whether or not 
he should remove a comma, applied to his supe- 
rior, and the reply, pencilled on the margin, ‘‘ /o 
remain,” was transferred to the body of the text 
and repeated in the Bible Society’s 8vo edition 
1805-6, and also in another 1zmo edition of 
1819. 


THE RELIGIOUS BIBLE. 


‘*Because she hath been ze/igious against me, saith the 
Lord.”—Jer. iv. 17. 


This word religious, instead of rebellious, is found 
in an 8vo Bible printed in Edinburgh in 1637. 


THE INDEPENDENTS’ BIBLE, OR . 
THE YE oR WE BIBLE. 


‘* Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men’ 


of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
yé may appoint over this business.””—Acts vi. 3. + 


This little word ye, instead of we, in this verse 
has given rise to much controversy and feeling. 
The correct reading, we, shows that*.while the 
selection of office-bearers was the right of the 
Church—* look ye out ’—the apostles reserved to 
themselves the power of ordination: or setting 
apart—‘‘ whom we may appoint,” etc. 

Inthe days when political feeling and religious 
passion were strong, Cromwell was accused of 
having procured the reading for a bribe of £1,000. 
The mistake; however, is found in a magnificent 
revised Cambridge Bible, printed in 1638. ‘The 
royal standard of civil war was raised at Notting- 
ham in 1642, and at that period Cromwell could 
not have tampered, if he had wished to do so, 
With the text of the Bible. The charge against 
Cromwell simply shows the length to which the 
bitterness of hate may lead. 

The reading in the Cambridge Bible of 1638 
was followed in subsequent editions. 

I have in my possession a Bible of 1683, in which 
the mistake is perpetuated. On the fly-leaf there 
is the following Ms. note. 





“This edition has the remarkable m¢sprinf in 
the opinion of some, but in the opinion of others 
a deliberate vitiation, in Acts vi. 3, ‘whom_ye may 
appoint,’ which was charged upon the Independ- 
ents or Presbyterians, and which the General 
Assembly thought itself called upon to disclaim.— 
Acts v. Assembly 1698. 

‘* From memorandum on the late Rev. John 
Jaffray’s copy of this Bible, at John 
Knox’s house, Cannongate, Edinburgh.” 


THE HE AND SHE BIBLE. 


‘*He measured sixe measures of barley, and laid it on 
her : and fe went into the citie,” or ‘‘ and she went into the 
citie.”’— Ruth iii. 15. 


Everybody knows that the authorised version, 
called King James’s Bible, was issued in 1611, 
and that the millions of the authorised version 
since printed have followed that edition. 

It is not generally known that the 1611 edition 
of the Bible was printed from two separate and 
distinct copies, and that one set of the folios 
follows one copy and another set df folios follows 
another copy. The 4to and 8vo editions also run 
in two streams, one-half following the He Bible 
and one-half the She Bible. To possess the first 
edition of the authorised Bible it’ is necessary to 
have the two folios, and the key to each is found 
in Ruth iii. 15. They differ from each other on 
a great many minute points. 

There has been much investigation as to which 
of the two deserves to stand first, and those whom 
we look to as authorities are divided on the sub- 
ject. For instance, Mr. Francis Fry is of opinion 
that the He Bible is the original, but Dr. Scrivener 
holds that the right of priority belongs to the She 
Bible. Mr. Henry Stevens, who is also a very 
high authority, agrees with Mr. Fry. 

Iam inclined to believe that the right of priority 
belongs to neither, and that both were printed 
simultaneously. The book was eagerly expected, 
and facilities for rapid production were not very 
great, and doubtless two presses worked hard and 
at the same time on two sets of copy, and the 
numerous divergencies are simply the slips of the 
copyist and the printers of each set of copy. In 
a short time the She Bible prevailed, and only 
recently Dr. Scrivener, in his paragraph Bible, has 
returned to the correct reading of the He Bibie. 


Tue YE Lorp TESTAMENT. 


*‘What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers 
through whom ye Lord believed; and each as the gave to 
him.” —1 Cor. iii. 5. 


This error, with which I close this article, is 
found in the Revised New Testament, brevier 
16mo. It consists simply in the misplacing of the 
word Zord five words too soon in the verse; but 
even this small mistake will give the book a pecu- 
liar interest with collectors. 

It is only because the Bible is so pure and so 
holy that these incongruities and mistakes are 
noticed. They resemble spots on the sun, which 
do not impede the sun’s light and heat. 
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THE LONDON POLYTECHNIC REDIVIVUS. 


OT a few regrets were expressed at the closing 
of the dear old “‘ Polytechnic,” in Regent 
Street, which, for more than a quarter of a 

century, had been a fruitful source of instruction 
and amusement both to children and their elders. 
It is some satisfaction to find that the site has 
been appropriated to work of a kind most needed, 
by which large classes of young men are now pro- 


fiting. 
For some years the ‘Young Men’s Christian 
Institute” — founded, we believe, and in large 


measure supported by Mr. Quintin Hogg, a 
wealthy and benevolent London merchant—pur- 
sued a course of quiet, humble usefulness in Long 
Acre, in premises much too small for its various 
objects and the number of members desirous of 
joining it. 

Previous to its establishment, the ‘‘ Artisans’ 
Institute” had been opened in 1874 in what had 
previously been part of a large carriage manu- 
factory at the corner of Castle Street and St. 
Martin’s Lane. In both institutions various 
classes were conducted, lectures delivered, and 
meetings heid ; but Technical education on a plan 
familiar to Continental workmen, though pre- 
viously unknown in this country, formed a pro- 
minent feature in the curriculum of the Artisans’ 
Institute. Rent, however, was heavy ; the salaries 
of teachers and principal (himself a teacher and 
resident superintendent) had to be provided ; and 
when the principal’s health broke down under the 
accumulated burden of the duties of his office 
and the anxiety of providing funds, the end was 
near at hand. The effort, however, to provide 
technical training of the kind really required by 
English artisans had not been fruitless. The 
City Companies a year or two previously had in- 
quired into its aims, methods, and results, and 
when they formed their City and Guilds of 
London Institute they were prepared to accept 
those results, and took over the technical classes 
when the Artisans’ Institute was obliged to be 
closed. But their new City Institute was far from 
St. Martin’s Lane—in Cowper Street, City Road— 
and many of the Artisans’ Institute students were 
unable to follow their teachers. The gocd work 
begun and carried forward in ‘‘a day of small 
things,” and under heavy difficulties, seemed in 
danger of being wholly frustrated as regarded 
apprentices, improvers, and journeymen who lived 
at too great a distance to attend classes in Cowper 
Street. 

At this juncture Mr. Quintin Hogg conceived 
the generous design of taking possession of the 
defunct Polytechnic building and adapting it to 
the growing requirements of London artisans 
and his own benevolent aspirations. He too 
had learnt something from the Artisans’ In- 
Stitute. His efficient staff of colleagues and 
teachers saw the need and value of these tech- 
nical classes, in which students are taught by 
skilled artisans not merely the scientific and 





artistic principles which underlie their handicraft, 
but also and especially how to apply those prin- 
ciples to the manipulation of the materials of their 
trade. The teachers lately employed at the Arti- 
sans’ Institute and subsequently at Cowper Street. 
with several new instructors of the right stamp, 
were engaged to conduct technical classes 
at the new “ Polytechnic.” Money was spent 
by Mr. Hogg to a large amount—we have been 
told that it way not less than £80,000 — in 
adapting the building to all the purposes re- 
quired; and the result is truly worthy alike of the 
aims and generosity of the founder of the Insti- 
tute, and of the ardent readiness to avail them- 
selves of its advantages shown by the young men 
and youths of the operative class for whose social, 
mental, moral, and spiritual benefit it is designed. 
In one word, the whole affair is a magnificent 
success, as any one may see for himself who gains 
permission to visit its various class-rooms, gymna- 
sium, lecture and concert-hall, reading-room, 
restaurant, etc., between the hours of seven and 
ten any evening of the week. 

Let us endeavour to give the reader who may 
not have had this privilege some idea of what is 
then and there to be seen. We do so not merely 
to gratify that laudable curiosity which rejoices in 
reading descriptions of life in Japan and Australia, 
at the North Pole, or in the heart of Africa, and 
which must be glad to know of the marvels close 
to its doors in the heart of London, but yet more 
because this ‘‘ Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian 
Institute” undoubtedly affords, not only an illus- 
tration of one of the very best possible ways of 
doing an immense amount of good, but is also in 
many respects a model for all institutes designed 
to benefit the industrial classes. 

The first point to note is that the Institute is 
unquestionably adapted to meet the wants of the 
class for whom it. has. been established. Two 
thousand members and a large number who are 
students—3,000 class tickets have been issued 
this session—but not yet admitted as members 
for want of room, sufficiently prove the wise 
adaptation of means to the desired end. Eleven 
hundred candidates for membership have their 
names on the books waiting their turn as vacancies 
occur. Hence the necessity for the rule that 
while none are admissible under the age of six- 
teen, none are allowed to remain after they are 
twenty-three years of age. 

We should incline to put a view of the Poly- 
technic, as it now appears, among the “ sights of 
London,” not for children or ‘‘ country cousins,” 
but for all thoughtful well-wishers to the great 
industrial classes of this kingdom. Not only the 
whole of that large building itself, but the adjoining 
house as well, are appropriated to the improve- 
ment, comfort, and recreation of the members and 
students. The visitor passes from the entrance- 
hall through class-room after class-room, from the 
basement to the roof, filled with young men be- 
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tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-three every 
night in the week, and in the course of his ramble 
emerges into the gallery of a spacious hall, on the 
floor of which is every kind of gymnastic appara- 
tus, whereat innumerable young men are varying 
the sedentary work of the class-room, and deve- 
loping their physical strength and stamina. Soon 
after he enters a comfortable restaurant, where at 
neat little tables the material wants of the mem- 
bers are attended to, and recreation in the shape 
of chess and draughts is supplied for those who 
are indifferent to study or need a change in the 
form of quiet amusement. Then he enters a spa- 
cious reading-room stocked with newspapers and 
books. On certain nights he may next look into 
a large and lofty lecture-hall, accommodating fif- 
teen hundred auditors, and finish by admiring a 
number of athletic young Britons, in a hall nearly 
as large, engaged in various exercises under 
another instructor. All these contests, he will 
notice, are being conducted with perfect good 
temper, and their motto may fairly be adapted 
from the volunteers, ‘‘ Defence, not defiance.” 
Among the “clubs” formed by the members are a 
‘* Harriers’ Club,” which meets once a week on 
Saturday afternoons in some rural district for 
running ‘“ ower the hills,” a Bicycle Club, Lawn 
Tennis Club, Cricket, Football, Rowing, Swim- 
ming Clubs, etc. Then there is that capital insti- 
tution a Parliamentary Debating Society, Savings 
Bank, Sick Fund, Accident Assurance, Ambulance 
Society, Angling Club, Chess and Draughts Club, 
Choral and Instrumental Music Societies, Volun- 
teer Company, Total Abstinence Societies, and 
Christian Workers’ Union! In fact it would be 
difficult to say what these enterprising young men 
have not got in their programme. Were they to 
ade to it a Field Naturalists’ Socicty, a seaside 
establishment for summer visits, and a conva- 
lescent home, their wants, we imagine, would 
be pretty fully satisfied, at least until aero- 
nautics are reduced to a practical art, and the 
*“* Balloon Society” has made ‘‘aerostation” pos- 
sible. 

The subjects of study are grouped under the 
heads of ‘Practical Trade Classes” (including 
bricklaying, carpentry, cabinet-making, etc.), 
‘“‘Technical,”* for the same subjects, and several 
others in which scientific and artistic instruction 
of a more advanced character is given. Geology, 
hygiene, electric engineering, photegraphy, che- 
mistry, animal physiology, watch-making, etc., 
are included in this division. Next comes the 
‘* School of Art,” and then ‘‘ General,” the latter 
including arithmetic, book-keeping, composition, 
grammar, elocution, French, geography, short- 
hand, music, writing, etc. On Saturday afternoons 
there are classes for both sexes in arithmetic, 
book-keeping, German, French, shorthand, etc. 
On Thursday evenings a “ Bible-class” is con- 
ducted by Mr. Quintin Hogg, and also on Sunday 
afternoons. ‘‘ Evangelical services,” open to all, 
are held in the large hall every Sunday evening, 


and a “Service of Song” on the first Sunday in 
each month. The attendance at the Bible-classes 
is about 600, and at the Sunday evening services 
the large lecture-hall, which will seat about 1,500, 
is crowded. There is also a large class on Sunday 
afternoons for Sunday-school teachers—a most 
valuable feature in the programme, since the fitness 
and preparedness of these generous-hearted young 
people for their important work seldom equals 
their Christian, self-denying zeal and earnest- 
ness. 

If this programme be compared with that of 
the Artisans’ Institute, it will be seen that the 
** Polytechnic ” is carrying out, in a far more com- 
plete and satisfactory manner, much that was 
attempted in the other institution, and several 
valuable agencies in addition—the splendid gym- 
nasium and the refreshment-room to wit, but espe- 
cially the Bible-classes and Sunday addresses. 
Large swimming baths are shortly going to be 
added. On the other hand, there are at present 
no lectures or classes for history, English litera- 
ture, political science, or political economy, all of 
which had a place in the Artisans’ Institute curri- 
culum. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare both 
these institutions with one much older than either, 
associated with the distinguished name of the late 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, its founder—we mean the 
“Working Men’s College” in Great Ormond 
Street. ‘That institution, formed in 1854, was the 
best and most lasting fruit of the Christian So- 
cialist movement of that day. Its essential 
differentie as compared with the Working Men’s 
Institutes originally started by the Rev. F. W 
Robertson, of Brighton, and the much older 
Mechanics’ Institutes that owed their origin to 
Dr. Birkbeck and Henry Brougham, were, first, 
the endeavour to make it a true brotherhood, and 
not merely an institute—a real fellowship of 
hearts and minds bent on promoting: genuine 
learning and culture among working men, and 
thereby securing, among other inestimable advan- 
tages, the gratuitous services of University men as 
teachers ;* secondly, the purpose of having that 
fellowship based on religious sanctions, cemented 
by Christian principles, and sustained, consecrated 
by some sort of daily as well as weekly religious 
service and prayer. The first object has been 
largely attained ; the second failed utterly as re- 
garded the general working of the College order 
and curriculum, and bore fruit only in a Bible- 
class conducted once a week, sometimes on a 
weekday, and fora time on Sundays. And even 
at this class, conducted by such a man, there 
was only an attendance of aBout eight or nine 
students. At present there is a small Bible-class 
there on Sunday afternoons. ‘At the Artisans’ In- 
stitute no religious exercises or teaching of any 
kind was attempted. 

Compare the success of Mr. Quintin Hogg’s 
Bible-class with that of Mr. Maurice’s at the 
Working Men’s College. An average attendance 





* This classification is not felicitous, The “‘Trade Classes” are 
essentially and distinctively technical. 





* The whole expense for ‘class teachers” last year was only 
4112 148. 5d. 
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of about 600 mentioned above at the Polytechnic 
is, of course, an amount far beyond the relative 
proportion of the number of students and mem- 
bers in the Polytechnic as compared with that 
attending the Working Men’s College. But then 
the former is a ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
tute,” and after making all necessary allowances 
there can be no doubt that the characters of the 
youths joining the Association have been and are 
more or less influenced by the religious principles 
and spirit which give their name to the Institute. 
No one is admitted as a member without being 
duly proposed, but no testimonials as to character 
or belief are required. About eighty per cent. are 
artisans when they join the Institute. 

But would this Institute have had such mar- 
vellous success thirty years ago? May not pre- 
ceding institutions have prepared the way for its 
triumphs, even by their comparative failures ? 

It must also be borne in mind that the Working 
Men’s College throughout its career has exerted 
a remarkably beneficial influence on its students, 
both by the superior instruction given—for love, 
not money—in the higher branches of true mental 
culture, such as history, literature, social economy, 
political philosophy, historical and_ political 
geography, the study of Greek and Roman 
authors, etc., and by the elevating influence 
of that free and brotherly intercourse between the 
teachers and students, between University men 
and skilled mechanics, clerks, warehousemen, and 
pupil teachers, which it was one great object of 
the founders of the College to foster. 

Lectures on various interesting topics are given 
gratuitously by eminent men on Saturday even- 
ings. When this College was founded, however, 
technical education was an ‘‘unknown quan- 
tity.” Nobody knew or cared anything about 
it; so, of course, no attempt was made to pro- 
vide it in Great Ormond Street. Neither has 
there been any endeavour to do so since. The 
managers have found their existing class-rooms 
well filled without it, and they have not had 
the funds that would have been required for the 
increased accommodation needful if technical 
classes had been added. Last year there were 
645 class entries made by 549 individual students. 
True only about half of these were artisans, and 
more of this latter class would probably attend if 
technical classes were taught at the College. But 
in that case a proportionate number of the clerks, 
schoolmasters. shop-assistants, warehousemen, 
etc., now attending, would have to be refused ad- 
mission. Looking at its title, however, and the 
objects of the College as laid down by its founders, 
it may be questioned whether an attempt should 
not be made by means of technical instruction to 
bring in a larger number of the class for whom it 
was intended. The founder of the Polytechnic 
Institute, seeing how often institutions, originally 
intended for working men, have been taken 
possession of by the class socially above them, 
has gone exactly in the other direction, and has 
rather avoided having classes for subjects (such as 
history, English literature, political economy, and 
philosophy) which would attract clerks and others. 
Yet who can deny that it would seem hard to 





exclude from the Working Men’s College young 
men of the higher couche soctale who have shown a 
desire to benefit by its teachings, and a willing- 
ness to mingle in friendly social intercourse, on 
terms of brotherly equality, with artisans—inter- 
course which is unquestionably of considerable 
mutual benefit, and which it should be the object 
of all friends of both classes to promote ? 

Technical classes were originally opened at the 
Artisans’ Institute in the hope that they would aid 
in drawing working men to accept the instruction 
in history, English literature, political science, 
and social economy which was there offered to 
them. But although no fees were payable for 
these classes, very few of those students who 
attended the technical department ever came to 
them. The weekly discussion meetings, which 
were well attended, and at which questions in 
these subjects were keenly debated, it was hoped 
would lead up to more systematic study in the 
class-room ; but they did not produce much effect 
in that direction during the time the Artisans’ In- 
stitute was in existence. Had they been kept 
open on the same plan till the present day, the 
desired result would probably have been much 
more largely attained.* 

But, in conclusion, how do all these and similar 
institutions compare in usefulness and success 
with working men’s social clubs? Let a visitor in 
search of an answer pass from the Polytechnic or: 
the College to, say, the St. James and Soho Club 
in Gerrard Street, or the Borough of Hackney 
Club at Haggerston, the Eleusis in Chelsea, or 
the Cobden at Kilburn. Rather a striking con- 
trast, no doubt. In all the 200 metropolitan 
clubs, while he would see little or no disorder, he 
would seldom find much evidence of attempts at 
mental culture, technical training, or intellectual 
improvement generally. The members appear to 
be drawn together chiefly by a desire for social 
intercourse and recreation. The billiard and 
card-rooms are crowded. There are generally a 
number of men lounging at the bar—suppers of a 
simple description are often in demand—smoking 
and drinking go on in various parts of nearly all 
the clubs. Sometimes there is a lecture or dis- 
cussion on a week night, occasionally on a Sunday 
morning, almost always in the evening. One 
good room well frequented is reserved for quiet 
readiag, where newspapers and books are in re- 
quest, and where books from the Club Union cir- 
culating box or from a small library of their own 
are provided and fairly patronised. ut classes 
of any kind are very rare. Musical entertain- 
ments at least once a week are an almost invari- 
able rule. There is very rarely any disorder or 
excess, and if it does occur is promptly repressed 
and punished. While if it cannot be said that 
the manners and language of the members are 
characterised by remarkable refinement, neither 
are they by profanity or coarseness. A large pro- 
portion of them have, previous to joining the club. 





* In this sketch we do not attempt any description of the admirable 
work that has long been done by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which two years ago took possession of the spacious premises of 
Exeter Hall. It is not so much an institution for workmen as for those 
engaged in offices and shops. 
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been accustomed all their lives to the habits and 
company of the public-house, and do not shake 
off in a day the associations and customs of years. 
But the quantity of drink consumed is scarcely 
one-fourth of what they used to take in the public- 
house. The whole tone of ciub-life is consider- 
ably above that of the “public,” and in every 
respect their manners, conversation, and characters 
generally seem greatly improved by the change. 
Perhaps the weakest point in the system is that 
members can get drink there when public-houses 
are closed, unless their own rules prevent it. 
But as those rules rarely if ever forbid the sale to 
members on Sunday forenoon, it is said, with too 
much probability, that some, perhaps many, men 
join a club at first chiefly that they may get their 
pint on Sunday before one p.m. Certainly there 
is a good deal sold during that season. It seems 
a great pity, if this be the case, that the clubs do 
not adopt a rule for closing their bar at least till 
dinner-time on Sunday, as on the present system 
many aso'!ling is wasted and tippling encouraged. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
when aman once joinsaclub where he can get his 
pint if he wants it, he seldom continues to frequent 
a public-house, and after a little time all that bene- 
ficial change in him above noted begins to take 
place. Many a man who was first drawn to the 
club that he might tipple on Sundays becomes 
in a comparatively short time a very .moderate 
drinker. 

One important distinction between social clubs 


and educational institutes must not be lost sight ° 


of here. In the former it is quite true that the 
management must be in the hands of the mem- 
bers absolutely, if they have found all the money 
for starting it ;—and subject only to two or three 
fundamental rules, of which trustees must be 
the guardians, if benevolent friends contributed 
the capital required for building or adapting pre- 
mises, fitting-up, furnishing, etc. But in educa- 
tional institutions, while consultative and sub- 
committees may be most usefully formed among 
the students, or perhaps be imperatively required, 
experience dearly bought has shown that the 
real and responsible government must be in the 
hands of a very few individuals, or even one, who 
will have to guide and manage the whole machine 
according to the principles and objects of its 
original constitution. 


Now which of all these institutions—the Young 
Men’s Christian Institute, the Working Men’s 
College, or the Working Men’s Social Club—is 
the more useful,—the model institution for working 
men? Which should have our warmest admira- 
tion and most liberal support ? We might as well 
ask which is the most useful part of a wedge. 
The “Jnclined Plane” is a highly efficient 
machine in social as well as mechanical dynamics. 
No doubt the thicker end of the plane is much 
higher up than the thinend. The Institute, the 
College, exerts a more elevating influence than the 
Social Club. But there are thousands of working 
men, hard-working, steady, respectable, who 








would never give up the social enjoyment of the 
public-house for the Institute or College. It has 
too often and too long been the only enjoyment 
they could obtain from year’s end to year’s end.. 
They wel? give it up for the club, because there 
they can get all the social intercourse and relaxa- 
tion they prized elsewhere in a better form, at 
less expense, and without the degrading and mis- 
chievous results of frequenting the other British 
institution, the low music-hall. Another genera- 
tion of workmen, on whom School Boards have 
done their work, and whose parents have begun 
ascending the “inclined plane” of social im- 
provement by exchanging the publican’s bar for 
the club, will largely swell the ranks of those who. 
seek the more refined and elevating influences of 
the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Institute 
and the Working Men’s College. 

When the Temperance reformers nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago were initiating the Working 
Men’s Club movement, Mr. Maurice and his. 
friends were zealously promoting the establish- 
ment of Working Men’s Colleges in various towns 
of England. But the working classes were not 
then ripe for colleges. Of all the institutions thus 
started only two survived—the one in Great Or- 
mond Street and one founded in 1862 at Ips- 
wich. The latter has owed its continued exist- 
ence chiefly to the remarkable devotedness and 
aptitude for his work of its principal, partly to 
the style of men employed at Messrs. Ransome’s 
great machine works; but partly also to the fact 
that the club element of social intercourse and 
recreation was impressed on it at the outset, and 
has largely vivified it ever since. Fifty years 
hence we trust that Working Men’s Colleges will 
have again come to the front and become 
part of the “higher life” of English workmen. 
Mr. Maurice’s noble essays on ‘ Learning and 
Working” may have been written with much too. 
exalted an idea of the British workman of his 
day, and the said workman may still be a long 
way off that standard. But the clubs are, doing 
what is needful for the elevation of the young 
men and adults, and the School Boards are rolling 
the children up the plane. Institutes of many 
kinds will be multiplying to carry forward the 
rising generation, and we believe there never was. 
more reason for looking to a ‘‘ good time coming” 
than in the case of the skilled operatives of this 
kingdom and their children at the present day, 
provided only they can keep their hold on the 
markets of the world. For that, however, they 
must welcome such technical education as is now 
being offered by the Polytechnic and many other 
excellent institutions. 

Not believing, however, in the efficacy of either 
“Learning” or ‘‘ Working” by themselves to- 
guide men aright, and to unfold their spiritual 
nature in the true image of the Divine, we cannot 
but feel profoundly thankful that the founder of 
the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Institute 
has succeeded in impressing upon it a Christian 
character. 

HENRY SOLLY. 
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LETTERS FROM TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


HE readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” have been 
from time to time presented with reports of 
this remote and rarely-visited island. By the 

courtesy of the authorities at the Admiralty we 
have had notice when any of her Majesty’s ships 
were likely to touch there, and advantage has been 
taken to send letters and books, with other things 
that might please or be of service to the island 
community. Letters from the island can come 
only at long and uncertain intervals, and we have 
had the pleasure of receiving a communication 
lately from Mr. Peter Green, the aged chief of the 
community, containing a journal of events in the 
last two years. The packet came via St. Helena, 
and the envelope was addressed to the editor of 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” with a request to pay the 
postage, ‘‘as we have no stamps on Tristan 
d’Acunha.” Having received the letter and enclo- 
sures, a few extracts may interest our readers. 

Peter Green first refers to the welcome packages 
sent from 56, Paternoster Row, in August, 1878, 
including tools for the men, cloth and sewing im- 
plements for the women, books and educational 
appliances, and a large-print Bible contributed by 
a lady in Berkshire, “‘which is now the family 
Bible of Mrs. Susan Green, one of my many 
granddaughters,” says old Peter Green. 

He then goes on to give ‘‘some of the news of 
the island.” ‘On the 28th of February, 1881, we 
received a parson from England, via St. Helena; 
his name the Rev. Edwin Heron Dodgson, a priest 
of the Church of England. He came inan English 
schooner, Victory, Captain Youl, which came to 
Tristan to buy a cargo of bullocks. The captain, 
his wife, and Mr. Dodgson came ashore. We had 
fine weather for three days; then came a spell of 
bad weather. At this time the schooner came too 
close to the rocks; they let go two anchors, but it 
was too late, and she became a total wreck. Our 
parson lost almost everything. He told me he 
had a supply of books and other things* from our 
friend Dr. Macaulay. But we have a good many 
books left that Dr. Macaulay sent to us before, so 
Mr. Dodgson will make out till he can get more 
from England. He is always busy as a bee; 
school from 9.30 till 12.30, and again from 2.30 
till 6.30 every day. Church at 6.30 every day, and 
on the Sabbath we receive the Holy Communion at 
8 in the morning, church at 9.30, catechising the 
children at 2.30, and church again at 4. Mr. 
Dodgson takes no recreation; it is all work and no 
play; and when I tell him of it he says he cannot 
be idle. He brought with him from Zanzibar, 
where he was formerly, a tendency to bad head- 
ache. The last time when very bad it was after a 
burial. He left his hat in the church when he 
went from there to the graveyard, and he took 
cold from being bareheaded so long. When he 





* A pair of powerful spectacles for Mr. Green had been sent, as re- 


a in a former letter. We hope this was not among the things 
ost. 





got over it he said, ‘ Well, we don’t have a burial 
often here !’” 

Mr. Green then gives account of various mem- 
bers of the community, but the details we have not 
space for, nor would they interest many readers. 
“My wife,” he says, ‘is sixty-seven years old, 
hale and hearty, and no grey hair. She has been 
fifty-six years on the island. She is the midwife, 
and always ready to attend, blow high or low, 
night or day. My own birthday was April 14, 
1808 ;” and then follow some personal recollec- 
tions. 

“‘IT was wrecked on Tristan Island October 5, 
1836. From 1836 till 1870 we had no casualties. 
Since 1870 there have been five ships ashore on 
Tristan, all of which were total losses. There 
have been two ships also ashore at Inaccessible 
Island, one at Gough’s Island, and one at the Cro- 
zets. It seems to me they make small improve- 
ment in navigation. 

“IT have been reading lately about in-and-in 
breeding. Some will make it out that in-and-in 
breeding will end where Mr. Darwin began. At 
Tristan we have been in-and-in breeding since 
1817, but our cattle have not degenerated. All the 
cattle we have came here in 1817, from Cape 
Town, with the English troops then sent to the 
island. Our potatoes date from the same time. 
We never had any disease with our cattle or pota- 
toes. Sixty-six years is a fair trial. 

“I have read all the reports of her Majesty’s 
naval captains, as given in the ‘ Leisure Hour.’ 
(The last box came from you to us by H.M.s. 
Sapphire, Capt. Fullerton, for which I give the 
thanks of the community.) I have also read a 
letter in ‘Good Words,’ from the Challenger, but 
it was very incorrect. It said I was married to one 
of Mr. Glass’s daughters. It is notso. Alsothat 
I live in Mr. Glass’s house. Wrongagain. It says 
I stepped into Mr. Glass’s shoes, which is wrong 
so far as that Mr. Glass had no shoes to step in. 
I hope the rest of the Challenger’s letters are a 
little more correct ! 

‘Captain Fullerton, of H.M.s. Sapphire, delivered 
to me on April 22, 1883, a letter from the Board 
of Trade, saying that they were to present us with 
a handsome and useful whale-boat, equipped as a 
life-boat. When the boat is sent they ought to 
give it in charge of some one, for they cannot all 
be coxswain. I should recommend William 
Green, who has received the silver medal for sav- 
ing life. I do not recommend him because he is 
my son, for all my sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, 
and brothers-in-law are good boatmen, but on an 
emergency they all look to William Green. He is 
a strong man, and a good swimmer.” 

Mr. Green’s journal gives details about various 
wrecks, and the trouble occasionally caused by the 
misconduct of the strangers, but on the whole they 
have maintained authority and prevented violence 
when drink was out of reach. One sailor, saved 
from the Mabel Clark, staid behind after the rest 
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of the crew had gradually found passages from the 
island. He married, and being a handy man at 
work got on for a time, but became drunken and 
quarrelsome. Recently he with his belongings 
have yone to the Cape, ‘‘a good riddance.” He 
then tells how supplies are obtained from ships by 
barter. 

“The best ships for getting our tea, coffee, 
sugar, and rice are English ships. For flour, mo- 
lasses, and cloth the best are the American whale 
ships. Next are Norwegians, who trade on a smaller 
scale. Onceawhile we get a Frenchman, but they 
take but a small stock, two or three sacks of pota- 
toes, or one or two muttons, that is if we are will- 
ing to take our pay in a few bottles of wine ordt- 
naire or rather vimegaire, and some adulterated 
brandy. I went alongside of one French ship with 
a boatload of stock. We had a nice quarter of fat 
beef in the boat. The captain said he wanted the 
beef, and we got it on deck. He then asked the 
price. I told him fourpence a pound. He said 
twopence, or we might take it ashore again. I 
said we had not come four miles to sell a quarter 
of beef at twopence a pound. We got him to say 
threepence. We wanted payment in flour or coffee, 
or tea or sugar. No, he would only give money, 
and I hope he is the last Frenchman to come. 
We never had a Russian ship, nor Spanish. nor 
Portuguese, nor Belgian. 

“The visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, who came 
to Tristan in H.M.s. Galatea, August 5th, 1867, 
the day before his birthday, will long be remem- 
bered. As the account of his visit has been pub- 
lished, I will only tell an anecdote of his kindness. 
I came on board the Galatea with a package to 
send to my daughter at Government House, 
Capetown. The Duke wanted to know what I 
was going to do with that bundle. I said I was 
looking for a gentleman who would be kind 
enough to see this package delivered at Govern- 
ment House, Capetown. ‘I will be the gentle- 
man,’ he said, and told some one to take the 
bundle to his own cabin. I got a letter from my 
daughter to thank me for the present I sent by the 
Galatea. It was a double present, for there came 
back to me a share of the money which the Duke 
left for the servants at Government House. 

‘‘For the last twenty years I have been in pos- 
session of a boat of my own. It was my private 
boat that saved the crew of the Mabel Clark. It 
was in charge of my son, William Green, as I 
knew he would save the crew if possible to be 
done. The ship was lying head to sea and stern 
to shore, and a heavy sea breaking over the ship. 
The boat went in stern foremost under the ship’s 
stern, as getting there the most shelter. William 
Green got on deck. He told the crew not to get 
into the boat till he got the captain’s wife and 
daughter, who had, with the crew, been thirty- 
two hours in the rigging. One of the sailors was 
found dead in the mizen-top. It was a very heavy 
sea, but all got to land safe. 











‘I got the acknowledgments and thanks of the 
Government for the little kindness received from 
us by the crew of the Shakespeare. There is no 
call for thanks in such services. There are only 
two ways about it when men are wrecked and in 
danger—‘ Act the man or act the brute.’ We 
think that a ship must have been lost shortly 
before the Shakespeare, for a corpse was washed on 
shore at Inaccessible Island and pieces of wreck- 


age. If our people see anything more I will let 
you know. I hope no ship is missing about that 
time. 


“The President of the United States sent us 
some presents that came in H.M.S. Comus, Cap- 
tain East, R.N. All was divided equally among 
the families except the gold chronometer and 
chain sent to me personally. It was a handsome 
present, but I would rather have had my ward- 
robe replenished, and something for my wife’s 
wardrobe. If anything is sent I will settle with 
our vicar, Mr. Dodgson, who will find a way to 
send you the money.” 

Mr. Green says a good deal about European 
politics, for he seems to have studied well the 
newspapers that have reached the island. He says 
much about Mr. Gladstone, who is of ‘‘ the same 
age as myself, and I hope I shall read a good deal 
more about him, as he has steered the mighty 
ship through many a gale, and saved all his con- 
voy, even that leaky old ship called Pa.” Prince 
Bismarck is also admired, and a hope expressed 
that he will not try to annex Belgium, which 
would form an Ireland to Germany. But if by 
some marriage, alliance, or by mutual consent he 
could get Holland and the Dutch sailors, ‘‘ Ger- 
many would be a grand naval power, with a fleet 
to correspond with their army.” ‘If Mr. Stanley 
were viceroy of the Congo territory the Belgians 
would have a fine colony.” 

The iron ships and the terrible inventions of 
torpedo-boats and of dynamite and the like are 
freely discussed in the journal of Peter Green, 
who thinks that “‘ well-fitted small boats, armed 
with explosives, and supplied with material to 
envelope themselves in smoke, so as to conceal 
their advance, could dispose of the hugest armed 
ships.” An imaginary discussion carried on by 
the spirits of Blake, Van Tromp, Duncan, and 
Nelson displays considerable imaginative power. 
but our space only allows of the foregoing ex- 
tracts from the long despatches with which worthy 
Peter Green has favoured us. These reports from 
the remote and lonely island will be read with inte- 
rest, and the knowledge that they have been re- 
ceived will cheer the writer and his people. If any 
of our readers like to contribute something for the 
islanders, a box will be gradually prepared, con- 
taining useful materials and implements, to be for- 
warded when opportunity occurs. There are above 
a hundred men, women, and children, dependent 
for all except food on occasional purchases or gifts 
from good friends. 
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Reflections. 


> 
O THE fancies that arise 
When the streams reflect the skies, 

And the image of the heavenly in the earthly glory lies ! 


As the shadows darker grow 
In the river’s tranquil flow, 


Thought grows deep and still, recalling memories 
of long ago. 


But the evening closes fast, 
Soon the sunset will be past, 
And the onward rippling waters reach the open 
sea at last. 
M R. 
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Paleozoic Man in the East.—At a recent meeting of the 
Geological Society, a communication was read from Mr, 
C. M. Doughty, a traveller who had spent some years 
in Arabia, descriptive of physical features of the western 
part of that country. The latest geological formation 
noted is the coarse gravel which occupies the table-land 
for about two hundred and fifty square miles, including 
Edom and Mount Seir. This gravel occurs on plains 
about fifteen hundred feet above the sea level. The re- 
markable circumstance connected with it is that flint imple- 
ments, made from the bands of flint derived from the under- 
lying limestone, are found in the gravel occurring just as 
similar rude implements are found in the gravel of our 
Thames and Somme valleys. The type of the tools is similar. 
Three well-known forms appear. ‘This discovery does away 
with the supposed non-existence of the palzozoic age in the 
East, and proves the contemporaneous existence in very early 
times of a race of men having habits and usages in common 
alike in the eastern and western parts of the world. Prin- 
cipal Dawson has since investigated this subject.—s. R. P. 


Cremation.—A meeting of the Balloon Society was held 
lately in the Westminster Aquarium, at which Dr. J. Comyns 
Leach delivered a lecture on ‘‘Cremation.” ‘Dr. Cameron, 
M.P., occupied the chair. Dr. Leach, in the course of his 
paper, narrated the history of cremation, and explained in 
detail the various cases which had taken place both in this 
country and abroad during the last few years, and the efforts 
the Cremation Society were making to encourage this form 
of disposing of the dead. Within the past few days they had 
issued a code of conditions which would effectually prevent 
cases of foul play being hidden. Dr. Cameron strongly sup- 
ported cremation on the ground that it would be beneficial from 
a sanitary point of view, and also relieve the poor of a great 
deal of unnecessary expense. Sir Spencer Wells moved, 
‘* That in the interests of public health and national economy 
prudent statesmanship should endeavour to encourage crema- 
tion as an alternative to burial in the mode of disposing of 
our dead.” Looking at the great cemeteries around London 
and other large towns, in his opinion, unless cremation or 
some other better mode of disposing of the dead than ex- 
isted at present were adopted, there would be such an out- 
burst of disease from the pollution caused by these decaying 
bodies as would rival all the black deaths and plagues of the 
middle ages. The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Hoggan, 
M.D., who declared strongly in favour of cremation, and 
stated that she and her husband had entered into a compact 
that the survivor should cremate the one who was the first to 
die. 

Chinese in the United States.—There are now 115,000 
in the United States, of whom 75,000 are in California, 
9,500 in Oregon, 3,200 in Washington Territory, and the 
remainder scattered over almost all parts of the country. 
Generally they have no disposition to settle permanently in 
America. They come only to make a little money, and soon 
return, being so attached to their native land that they con- 
tract with their great companies that in case of their death 
their bodies shall be conveyed to China. Their average 
stay in America has been only five years. There is more 
danger to American institutions from Europe than from Asia. 
Every week more emigrants arrive from Europe than have 
come in a year from China. During last year over 800,000 
Europeans came into the country, a number as great as that 
of the population of all California. These Europeans do not 
settle down to quiet, patient labour, like the Chinese. They 
are rather struggling to Européanise America. They are 
largely succeeding in doing so. Through them the last elec- 
tion in California was carried against temperance and Sab- 
bath legislation. The first measures passed by the new 
legislature and signed by the new governor were anti-tempe- 
rance and anti-Sabbath laws! The Chinese are on the 
whole an orderly and peaceable people, and more open to 





good influences than the white ruffians who abuse them 
because they interfere with the price of labour. It is stated 
that there are now above 800 members of Christian Chinese 
churehes in California, and not a few learned Chinese are 
studying for the Christian ministry. 


Piano Forte.—The earliest known occasion of this name 
being heard of was in a playbill, dated 16th May, 1767, of 
which a copy is preserved in the offices of Messrs. Broad- 
wood, in Great Pulteney Street. It is altogether a curious. 
historical broadsheet. The piece announced is the ‘‘ Beggars’ 
Opera,” with Mr. Beard as Captain Macheath, Mrs. Stephen 
as Mrs. Peachum, and Mr. Shuter (*‘ Ned Shuter”) as 
Peachum. Part of the attraction is thus given: ‘‘ Miss 
Brickler will sing a song from ‘Tudith,’ accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin upon a new instrument called Pianoforte.”” 


Directors.—The directors of commercial and financial 
associations of all kinds form a large and important body, 
almost as numerous as some of the older callings and pro 
fessions. Of companies in London alone there are not far 
from 9,000 directors! These must divide a large amount of 
the profits. 


The Republic of Liberia.—The inauguration of the new 
President of Liberia, the Hon. Hilary k. W. Johnson, took 
place at the beginning of this year amid great popular re- 
joicings. Thousands of people, aboriginal and Liberian, 
assembled at Monrovia on the occasion. Mr. Johnson was 
born in Liberia, of pure negro parentage, in 1837, and not 
only has he been an active and faithful servant of the Govern- 
ment under various administrations, but a professor in 
Liberia College for a number of years. His inaugural 
address, which we have received, is an able and statesman- 
like document, indicating a comprehensive and intelligent 
grasp of the duties and vast responsibilities of his country. 
On the subjects of foreign relations, commerce, agriculture, 
the native tribes, and education, his views are liberal and 
progressive. There is every prospect of a prosperous future 
for the Republic. Coloured emigrants are occasionally still 
sent by the ‘* American Colonisation Society,” but the popu- 
lation of the Republic itself is increasing, trade and business 
flourishing, and the influences of education and evangelisation 
extending. Every influence is needed for the improvement 
of Africa and its people, and we wish all prosperity to the 
Free Republic of Liberia. 


Killed Ten Men.—‘‘I have killed nine men and _ this 
makes the tenth.” So said a desperate convict in the State 
prison at Joliet, Illinois, when he broke the skull of his 
keeper. Forty years ago Lord Nugent, promoting the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, said: ‘‘ In fifteen years the death 
penalty will be unknown in the civilised world. If it is not 
abolished by that time you may set me down as the falsest 
prophet and the veriest fool that lives.” Fifteen, thirty, forty 
years have passed and the justice and mercy of capital punish- 
ment for murder are more evident than they were then. 
Prison reform does not require, nor does it suggest, the ex- 
pediency of allowing one man to murder ten men; nor to 
expose keepers to the fury of a murderer who knows if he 
can only be imprisoned for life, he may kiil as many as he 
will, with no fear of any other punishment. In the Joliet 
case the prisoner, since we wrote the lines abcve, has com- 
mitted suicide.x—Mew York Observer. 


Ocean Wealth.—Sailing in the John Williams north-east of 
Lord Howe’s Island, at dawn of December 19th ult., the 
ocean swarmed with small fish resembling sprats. Sea-birds 
hovered above, gorging to their hearts’ content. Shortly 
afterwards shoals of bonito (Z7hynnus pelamys) came along in 
hot pursuit. With half a dozen pearl-oyster hooks, and no 
bait whatever, in less than an hour we caught one hundred 
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and sixteen bonito, the greater part of which was salted down. 
Throughout the day we were slowly sailing through a count- 
less multitude of bonito. After Captain Turpie had desired 
the fishers to cease their occupation (as our salt was done), 
one or two furtively and cruelly amused themselves by catch- 
ing these fine fish and throwing them back alive into the 
ocean. We might easily have caught a couple of thousand 
before sunset. Throughout the following night the sea was 
illuminated ; for as the bonito rushed through the water near 
the surface they became phosphorescent—a sight never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. Towards daybreak, 
however, a strong breeze sprang up, and we saw no more of 
these moving masses of fire. The bonito belongs to the 
mackerel family. It is usually thirty inches in length and 
twenty inches round ; of a steel-blue colour, with four stripes 
along each side. The flesh is of a dark colour, and proved 
an acceptable change of diet toall on board. — William Wyatt 
Gill, B.A. 


Prisons in Egypt.—The following letter was received 
by Mr. Cook from Mr. Clifford Lloyd when he was at Cairo : 
‘* Prisoners are being released as quickly as possible, though 
it has been with great difficulty that any lists of them have 
been procured showing the charges. I found some prisoners 
in gaol charged with theft, pending trial, for six years and 
nine months, many for over five years also. Believe me, 
that all my sympathies are with this downtrodden and op- 
pressed people. We have already done a great deal for 
them. They are not liable now to be imprisoned at the 
will of the Mudir, and are not subject, as before, to the 
extortion of older days. There is much yet to be done, I 
need not say, and our difficulties are many and great, but 
with patience I have no doubt all these will be overcome.” 
We may add that the prisons are in a worse state than were 
those of any part of Europe before the days of John Howard. 
Mr. Cook says: ‘‘ At Zagazig, in a prison seventy-two yards 
square, there were seventy-two men sleeping, and at Benha 
there had been an epidemic of typhoid fever. But this is not 
the worst. Over 1,400 prisoners we found in prison who 
were untried. On my return to Cairo I wrote to the autho- 
rities and to his Highness the Khedive, praying that the cases 
of these men might be seen into at once or else discharged, 
as Dr. Cruikshanks had informed me that most of them had 
served the maximum term of their imprisonment had they 
been tried and found guilty ; but, as he declared, ‘ very many 
of them have been falsely accused.’ ” 


Ruins of Assos.—Some German papers give an interesting 
account of the excavations which have been carried on at the 
site of Assos, one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor. It is 
mentioned in the Sallier papyrus among the auxiliaries of the 
Hittites, at Kadesh, on the Orontes, against’ Rhamses the 
Great, 1,400 years B.C. It was built on a steep hill, of 
volcanic origin, south of the Trojan plain, was well protected 
by its position from hostile attacks, and seems to have been 
inhabited bya purely Greek population far down into our era. 
Why it was abandoned we know not. It cannot have been 
because of its destruction, for most of its buildings are still 
well preserved ; indeed, the best preserved specimens of pro- 
fane Greek architecture are to be found here. Even the 
burial-places are in excellent preservation. One hundred 
and twenty-four sarcophagi were found in one row, all undis- 
turbed ; some of them dated from the seventh century before 
our era, and some belonged to the eleventh century after 
Christ. But few objects of value were to be found in the 
tombs. All around the market-place the buildings are in 
admirable condition. 


Educated Emigrants.—The Rev. George Aitkens, Church 
of England missionary, writing from Turtlemount, Manitoba, 
gives some useful cautions as to emigration. The difficulties 
of starting young fellows of education and ability, but wanting 
the discretion of age, in a far country, are numerous. The 
greater number who come out either come to grief entirely or 
struggle into wisdom after years of trouble. The few with 
old heads on young shoulders come out successful. Those 
who fail hide their misfortunes from the public gaze. We 
have many schemes for the prosperity of our poorer emigrants 
who know how to work, but none for those who do not. 
There is no plan so successful as parents coming out with their 
families where there is a small private income. But I would 





warn parents from putting out their sons to unknown farmers, 
whether with or without a premium ; it is so often disastrous. It 
is agreat mistake to send out young fellows who lack stability 
or are unfit for work in the older country ; they are better at 
home under the immediate eye of the parent or guardian. 
Sons should be sent cut before they acquire the habits of 
idleness. If parents are unable to come out themselves and 
their son or sons have, in their opinion, a real desire te make 
a start in life, let them board with a farmer (Engtish), or in 
arising town. If with a farmer, let him rent from the farmer 
as many acres as he can break, buying his own team, but 
doing all under instructions, and putting his produce to his 
own credit. This will induce industry without slavery and 
make a contented pupil. If in a town he will! have to watch 
his opportunity for a suitable undertaking as the town grows, 
but this requires pushing abilities, the towns being generally 
full of sons of gentlemen waiting for an opening; and idle- 
ness begets bad habits. Lastly, and not least of all, I see no 
chance for a farmer out here, unless he marries shortly after 
setting up for himself. Where is he to find his wife? Not 
here! Are there any fair daughters of old England to spare? 
Manitoba and the north-west contain ample openings for the 
energies of England’s sons of all classes. Let those energies 
then be directed into the right channels. 


Not a Bad Time Commercially.—A time cannot have been 
commercially very disastrous at which Consols have been 
permanently above par. The decline in the number of 
bankruptcies offers the same moral. Business in 1883 has 
not been very animated; it cannot have been calamitous 
when business men have thus held their heads above water, 
or even stagnant when the returns and the values of all im- 
portant concerns manifest no abatement or uncertainty. The 
volume of foreign trade, though the profits are said to have 
lessened, has not perceptibly dwindled. Faint symptoms are 
discernible on the side of France, the United States, and 
Spain, that consumers abroad are beginning to question the 
justice of the fine levied at once on English industries and 
themselves, and most on them, for the benefit of inferior 
native products. 


Progress of the Nation.—In 1861 the population of the 
United Kingdom was, in round numbers, 29,000,000, in 
1882 it was 35,600,000, an increase of 22°27 percent. In 
1861 the amount of income and property assessed to income- 
tax was £335,654,000; in 1882 it was £585,222,000, or an 
increase of 74°35 per cent. In 1861 the deposits in the 
savings bank amounted to £41,546,000 ; in 1882 they were 
483,651,000, an increase of 101°34 per cent. In 1861 the 
number of paupers relieved, indoor and outdoor, in England 
and Wales was 890,000; in 1882 it was 799,000, or a 
decrease of 10°22 per cent. Taking into account the increase 
in the population, the number of paupers relieved in 1882 
showed a decrease of 24 per cent. over those of 1861. 


Arizona.—The territory of Arizona is now practically 
opened up for the first time in its history by the completion 
of the new Atlantic and Pacific Railway. The port of 
Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, probably in the not far 
distant future will be the port of arrival at least for mails and 
passengers bound eastward from Australia, China, and Japan. 
At present Guaymas is a small Mexican town, consisting of 
adobe houses. Its harbour is excellent—one with deep 
water up to the very shore, and well sheltered from every 
wind. It is the only possible mail station on the Gulf of 
California, and is some five hundred miles, or nearly two 
days’ steaming, nearer Australia than San Francisco, Of all 
the western territories, Arizona has long been the most 
remote and inaccessible, and, therefore, the least known of 
all the territories. The aridity of the climate and the pre- 
sence of hostile Apache Indians have had much to do with 
this. Arizona is a country of extraordinary mineral wealth. 
In many parts of its-extensive territory it offers large tracts of 
excellent land to the farmer and the stock-raiser. Its chief 
drawback is a want of water, but this can be supplied by 
irrigation works and by artesian wells. Coal, salt, and the 
precious metals exist in larger quantities probably than in 
any of the western mining territories. The copper mines 
are even now the richest known. The area of the territory is 
about 114,900 square miles, or approximately 73,000,000 
acres—in other words, three times the size of the State of 
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New York. The general topography of the country is that 
of a plateau, sloping towards the south and west from an 
altitude of 7,000 feet to the sea level. The surface of Arizona 
is much diversified, and contains some of the finest scenery in 
North America. In no country in the world can the evi- 
edences of past geological action be better studied. The 
caiion of the Colorado is a stupendous waterwork chasm, 
four hundred miles long and from a quarter of a mile toa 
mile and a quarter in depth, and the scenery in many parts is 
grand and impressive. —A/r. Forbes Litton. 


The Fourth of July.—The first reading of that famous De- 
claration has been celebrated since then in all parts of the 
habitable and uninhabitable globe. The sons and daughters 
of those rebellious colonists have kept that day with sober 
thankfulness, with rowdy merriment, with exultant pride, 
with solemn memories, from the forests of Maine to the 
swamps and jungles of Louisiana, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. As that day comes round it is remem- 
bered on the other side of the world—in nooks of the Alban 
Hills, in passes of the Apennines, among the Umbrian 
Mountains, and by the banks of Arno, in many a German 
town, in the heartless streets of Paris, and on ships tossing 
in mid-ocean far from any land. Even amidst the eternal 
desolations of the north, in the brief Arctic summer, that day 
has been celebrated. On that day every American, wherever 
he may be, thinks of home, and if he be ina far country feels 
the pang of home-sickness. If it happen to him to keep that 
day in the mother-country, whose rule his ancestors cast off, 
he can perhaps afford after the lapse of a hundred years to 
remember it with some abatement of the old bitterness, 
even though with no less of the old pride. There are 
wounds that ache for centuries—time itself but skins them 
over—and this is one. But after a hundred years the in- 
heritor of that day can perhaps afford to remember that his 
blood, his language, his religion, his stubborn independence 
itself, are all English—as he says devoutly, Quz 7ranstulit 
Sustinet.—‘* A Great Treason,” by M. Hoppus. 


Lord Lorne on Canada.—We have lately heard much of 
the newly-settled region of the North-West. The Marquis 
of Lorne has called attention not only to the prospects of the 
recently opened land, but also to the very inviting districts 
which were to be found in many of the older provinces. Of 
course the more complete a civilisation was the more it in- 
vited those whose battle of life had been more than half 
fought ; and in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
excellent farms, complete in homestead, byre, and orchard, 
could be had for prices which in England seemed almost 
ridiculous. Ifa man preferred to become a tenant of a 
holding under new and more easy conditions than were 
attainable here, he could readily have such, for it was an 
entire mistake to suppose that every man possessed his own 
land in Canada; the vast majority did so, but some preferred 
to remain as tenants at a light rent. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty and fertility of such valleys as those of Sussex and 
St. John, in New Brunswick, while in the same province the 
regions about Miramichi and Bathurst were excellent. No 
fairer land could be feund than that which had been made so 
widely known by Longfellow in his touching story of 
‘* Evangeline,” where the old French dykes still showed the 
Acadian settlements of an earlier day. A more extended 
system of reclamation had won from the sea many tracts of 
rich red loam on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and it was 
quite worth the while of anybody who wished to change his 
abode to recollect that it was not necessary to go as far as the 
north-west of Canada to find new land, and that withina ten 
days’ journey by sea of where they now assembled farms 
could be secured, and all the comforts of civilisation enjoyed 
in the maritime provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 


New York Millionaires.—A New York journal publishes 
a list of 2,000 of the wealthiest inhabitants of that city. It 
is shown that the men who are supposed to be the wealthiest 
in the United States are only moderate taxpayers on realty, 
and pay even less on their personal assessments. Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt, who is credited with a fortune of 200,000,000 
dols., pays on realty alone only 48,500 dols. He is stated 
to possess at least 1,000,000 dols. in personal property and 
31,000,000 dols. in Government bonds. His son, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, pays 7,875 dols. ; Cornelius, 11,500 dols. ; F. W., 





2,000 dols.—or a total by the four of 69,875 dols., against 
the aggregate payment by the three Astors of over 500,000 
dols. Mr. Jay Gould, whose residence at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-seventh Street appears quite poor in comparison with 
the palaces occupied by the Vanderbilts, pays a tax on real 
estate amounting to 21,500 dols., nearly half as much as. 
William H. Vanderbilt contributes, and a third of the entire 
tax contributed by the four Vanderbilts. Among the heaviest 
ratepayers in the city are three ladies, and the aggregate 
wealth on which they pay is far in excess of many boasted 
millionaires. Miss Henrietta Lennox pays on a personal 
valuation of 1,000,000 dols., and is presumed to be worth 
7,000,000 dols. at least. Miss Catherine Wolf is said to be 
worth 10,000,000 dols., and enjoys the reputation of being 
the richest maiden lady in the United States. Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart pays annually on a tax valuation of 7,000,000 dols., and 
is supposed to be worth three times that amount. The great 
millionaires of the city contribute slight amounts compara- 
tively as real estate owners, 


Summer Days in Aretic Ocean.—According to this season’s 
programme of the Nordenfjeldske Company the Nordstjernen 
leaves Trondhjem on her second trip tor the North Cape at 
midnight of the 6th and 16th, and the Sverre Sigurdsyen on 
the 2nd, 13th, and 23rd of this month, passing Svaerholt 
before landing at the Cape, and visiting the Lyngen Fjord on 
the homeward voyage, when it is also proposed to call at 
Svartisen. This alteration avoids the fatigue of the ascent of 
Torghaettan and the walk to the glacier occurring in the 
course of twenty-four hours.—A. C. 


Fish Distribution in London.—Billingsgate Fish Market 
covers only half an acre, and, being insufficient for the supply 
of fish to the whole of London, a new market is contem- 
plated. Thirty-five thousand vessels and 100,000 fishermen 
are employed in catching fish upon the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, and, besides the fish exported, 400,000 tons of 
fish are consumed in this country, of which 130,000 tons are 
sent to London, two-thirds by rail and one-third by water. 
The average wholesale price of fish sold in Billingsgate is 
13d. per pound, but the consumer does not get the benefit of 
this low rate, and to enable the poorer classes to enjoy the 
food which so abundantly surrounds our shores, a market is 
needed which shall be accessible to all railways, having the 
means of storing fish in dry air at‘a temperature of 34 deg., 
and accompanied by the means of rapid distribution to all 
parts of the metropolis. 


Discharged Prisoners.—Of the number of discharged 
prisoners who have been assisted during the past year by the 
St. Giles’s Christian Mission, 82 have been sent to sea, 206 
placed in situations on land, 50 had their fares paid’ home, 
67 were sent abroad, and 1,005 were supplied with tools, 
stuck, clothes, money, etc. This isa good work worthy of 
greater public support. 


Wonderful Parrots.—Mr. J. H. Davis, of Dublin, sends 
an account of a parrot in his possession which ‘‘ can laugh 
and cough, articulate many words as distinctly as its master, 
and imitate almost any sound it hears; knows quite well 
the connection between cause and effect, and can show the 
association of ideas. It seems,’ he says, ‘‘to think and 
yonder what it will say or do, and can read my countenance 
to know if I am pleased. If I have it on my knee, and 
don’t pay it proper attention, it will take my finger in its 
beak, hold down its head to have it rubbed, saying, ‘ Scratch, 
sir,’ which greatly pleases it. It suits its speech and action 
to time and circumstance, In the morning, when about 
getting its food for the day, it will say, ‘Good morning, 
sir; come to your breakfast, Polly,’ and at dinner, if it sees 
a bone, which it sometimes gets, will ask for one, with, ‘ Pick 
your bone, sir.’ On coming in will say, ‘ Welcome home, 
sir,’ and it is ridiculously amusing to hear it scold another 
bird when it makes shrill noises—‘ How dare you squeal, 
you rascal!’ In fine warm weather I hang the cage in my 
garden and allow the bird to walk about on the path, which 
it will ask to have done, with, ‘ Come into the garden ; come 
out and take a walk.’” Mr. Davis tells of a still more 
notable pet, no longer living. It was very accomplished, and 
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it possessed strong affection and a very retentive memory. 
The story which he narrates is as follows: ‘‘ One evening, 
when sitting at an open window three storeys high, I allowed 
it to walk about on the sill. Going too near the edge, it 
dropped off and fell into the street. I watched its descent, 
and saw it land safely, then lost no time in running down 
to pick it up, but I was late. Some one in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who knew the bird and its value, had in the 
short interval conveyed it away, and I failed to trace it. I 
got notices posted offering a substantial reward, but it was 
of no avail, and after some time I lost all hope of ever seeing 
it again. Nine months had elapsed, when a friend who knew 
the accomplished bird, and that I had lost it, passing along 
one of the quays, heard in a shop a bird give q peculiar 
whistle—one that I had taught my bird, an octave of the 
musical scale, ascending and descending perfectly—this bird 
could whistle parts of several airs. Thus its whereabouts 
was discovered. Having acquainted me, I went to the per 
son who had it and gave him most convincing proof the 
bird was mine—by its recognition of me and its answering 
my questions—and told him he should give it up, which he 
refused to do, saying he had bought it from a sailor for 
thirty shillings. This, of course, I did not believe ; but, to 
avoid any unpleasantness or trouble, I offered him his money, 
which he declined, telling me he would not part with the 
bird on any terms, and I had no alternative but to summon 
him before a police magistrate and oblige him to produce 
the bird. The time for trial came on, and in the court 
was placed the cage, covered up, and with a padlock on 
the door. I asked that the cover should be taken off and 
the lock as well, which was ordered to be done. Going over 
to the cage and opening the door, I bid the bird come out, 
which it did with great alacrity, gave me the kiss of affec- 
tion, and showed it had not forgotten either its lessons or 
its tutor. Perched upon my finger, I then put it through its 
catechism, asked it several questions, to all of which it gave 
correct answers, to the great wonder and no small amuse- 
ment of all in court, with one exception—the person who 
saw he was about to lose it. The magistrate ruled that the 
evidence was most clear and conclusive, and there could be 
no doubt the bird was mine, and ordered that it should be 
given up tome, and I had the great satisfaction of bearing it 
off in triumph on my hand through the streets to my resi- 
dence.” 


Shrimps.—Are shrimps unknown in the United States? 
The following curious entry we find in the journal of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s visit to Europe :—‘‘ We walked through 
Billingsgate, which has given a word to our language. I saw 
a curious little animal which seemed a cross between a lob- 
ster and a beetle. I asked the fishwoman what they were. 
‘ Fourpence a pint,’ said she. ‘But,’ said I, ‘what are 
they?’ ‘Fourpence a pint, I tell ye.’ ‘ But,’ I persisted, 
‘what is the name of the animals you have for sale?’ 
‘Humph, shrimps!’ and, with a look of contemptuous in- 
dignation, ‘that’s all you wanted !’” 


Gambling at Monte Carlo.—The story goes that when, at 
Monte Carlo, a loser at the gaming-tables commits suicide 
in the gardens, the attendants stuff his pockets full of bank- 
notes, and when the victim is brought in it is loudly ex- 
plained that with so much money found on him losses at the 
tables could not be the cause of his having killed himself. 
On one occasion, so goes the story, a shot being heard, the 
attendants, rushing out, discovered an Irishman lying appa- 
rently dead. They immediately filled his pockets with bank- 
notes and retired for a stretcher. Before they came back, 
however, the face of the Irishman broke into a broad grin, 
and he rose and gracetully retired from the scene—-a livelier 
and a wealthier man.— Whitehall Review. 


American Immigration.—During the year 1883 there 
passed through Castle Garden 388,541 immigrants. Com- 
pared with 1882, this showed a falling off to the extent of 
66,864. Of the immigrants arriving in 1883, 170,000 were 
Germans, a little over 90,000 came from the British Islands 
(more than one-half of them were Irish), 25,000 came from 
Italy, 20,000 from Sweden, and 11,000 each from Norway 
and Hungary. In 1883 there landed at New York 58,596 
cabin passengers from Europe, which was an increase of 540 
over the figures of 1882. Although the Southern States 








have been making unusual efforts to attract immigrants, 
according to the most trustworthy statistics, out of the 
388,541 persons who arrived at Castle Garden last year, only 
7,707 went South. Of these, 2,689 went to the State of 
Texas, and 1,487 to Maryland. The State of Georgia, 
though it offered many attractions, received only 188, while 
North Carolina added only 27 immigrants to her population, 
and Mississippi had an accession of 50 only. There are 
many sections in the Southern States which offer unusual 
advantages to small farmers. 


May Queen Festival.—On the Feast of St. Philip and St. 
James the students of Whitelands Training College, Chelsea, 
elected their May Queen, and Professor Ruskin gave her, 
by the hands of Mrs. Robinson, a beautiful gold cross, of 
original design, by Mr. Arthur Severn. He also gave the 
queen for distribution among the senior students thirty-five 
volumes of his works, the whole current series, in purple calf 
and gold. The chapel and college were profusely but taste- 
fully decorated with spring flowers, which were taken by the 
students to the neighbouring hospitals after the ceremony. 
The day’s festivities began with choral service in the College 
Chapel. The students (140) were mostly in white. 


Death of Queen Elizabeth. Among the Stowe Mss. in the 
British Museum is a private letter referring to the death of 
Elizabeth :—‘‘ My last was of the 22th [March], in which I 
then wrytt of all thinges conserning the sicknes, and hope of 
her Maies good healthe ; since which tyme I ame moved to 
chang my still [style], and to wrytt in this maner, letting you 
knowe that, as the Queene went to her bead uppon Sondaie 
night last, and slept five oweres, uppon Mondaie towardes night 
she begane to be verry ill and then begane to be hart sicke, 
and so continewed, sicker and sicker, untill Thorsdaie morn- 
ing, betwixt 3 and 4 of the clocke, att which time ytt pleased 
God to cawlle her to his mercie; who maid a most godlie 
end, to the joye of all the beholders, the Lord Archbishope of 
Canterbury and the rest, for his Lordship was with her untili 
the last gaspe.” 


Parental Instinct.—Among the applicants at the Thames 
Police-court some time ago was a woman who stated thata 
young man applied for lodgings at her house. When he said 
that he belonged to the Royal Navy she readily took him in 
and showed him every attention, because, she said, she had 
ason in the navy too. The young man said he knew this 
son and had served with him, and that was why he had come 
to that house, being sure that ‘‘the mother of such a man 
must be a good woman, and just the sort of person for him 
to stay with while in London.” The woman confessed that 
she was favourably impressed with the young man, who ina 
week said he could keep up the deception no longer—that he 
was the long absent son. The woman was incredulous at 
first, because, as she explained, her son was taller, and of 
different complexion. The young man, however, explained 
this by saying that a foreign climate had changed his com- 
plexion and the colour of his eyes, and that “‘ hard campaign- 
ing had pulled him down.” The woman’s husband had no 
doubt on the point, and said she was a fool not to know her 
own boy, adding that he was ‘sure all along that he was. 
their son.” This convinced her. One day he wanted some 
money “to go on with” until his own was sent. He got 
456, and very soon after disappeared. He has not been 
heard of since, and the woman’s son has communicated with 
her, announcing his speedy return, The magistrate could do: 
nothing for the woman except advise her to be a little less 
credulous in future. [After reading this one does not wonder 
at the mother of Sir Roger Tichborne receiving in a darkened 
room the Claimant as her lost son, especially as she was weak 
and half-blind. ] 


Leisure has Perils as well as Pleasures.—Leisure is not 
always an unmixed blessing. Charles Lamb, who so sighed 
for it, did not, his biographer tells us, find it an unalloyed 
addition to his happiness. From a conversation of Talfourd, 
recorded in Charles Sumner’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,” I fear 
that it often proved a snare to Lamb, and made him indulge 
more freely his bibulous propensities. The Manchester 
warehouseman, too, according to the story, after making his. 
fortune and leaving business, was glad to hire himself again 
to his firm for ten shillings a week, and do some trifling 
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labour to mitigate the heavy pressure of his leisure hours. 
A retired tallow-chandler, Boswell has told us in his ‘‘ Life 
of Johnson,” was pleased to come back to business on melt- 
ing days and have another whiff of his odoriferous tallow. 
An old half-pay captain, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
found unoccupied hours so heavy that he was glad to betake 
himself to mechanical arts for occupation, nearly chipping off 
his finger, however, in using a turning-lathe. Many others 
have found in like manner, that all play, like all work, makes 
Jack a dull boy, and have regretted that they did not recog- 
nise sooner that the employment of their daily calling was a 
true friend, its very toils sweetening rest and giving colour 
and zest to a holiday.—Zhe Author of *‘The Culture of 


Pleasure.” 


The Great Clock at Westminster.—The large clock in the 
tower at the Houses of Parliament is the largest one in the 
world. The four dials in the clock are twenty-two feet in 
diameter. Every half minute the minute hand moves nearly 
seven inches. ‘The clock will go eight days and a half, and 
will only strike for seven and a half, thus indicating any 
neglect in winding it up. The winding-up of the striking 
apparatus takes two hours, The pendulum is fifteen feet 
long ; the wheels are cast-iron; the hour-bell is eight feet 
high, and nine feet in diameter, weighing nearly fifteen tons, 
and the hammer alone weighs more than 400 pounds. The 
clock strikes the quarter hours, and by its striking the short- 
hand reporters regulate their labours. At every strike a new 
reporter takes the place of the old one, while the first retires 
to write out the notes that he has taken during the previous 
fifteen minutes. 


Sonnet by Keats.—The ‘‘ Athenzum ” lately reprinted a 
sonnet by Keats, which had appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine” for August, 1877 : 


There was a season when the fabled name 

Of high Parnassus and Apollo’s lyre 

Seemed terms of excellence to my desire ; 
Therefore a youthful bard I may not blame. 
But when the page of everlasting Truth 

Has on the attentive mind its force imprest, 
Then vanish all the affections dear in youth, 

And Love immortal fills the grateful breast. 
The wonders of all-ruling Providence, 

The joys that from celestial Mercy flow, 
Essential beauty, perfect excellence, 

Ennoble and refine the native glow 
The poet feels ; and thence his best resource 
To paint his feelings with sublimest force. 


The Speaker’s Chair.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
News ” says that the custom of the Speaker taking possession 
of the chair on leaving his office is of very ancient date. 
Lord Sidmouth, as Mr. Addington, was Speaker from 1789 
to 1801, and his biographer, Dr. Pellew, writes that those 
who visited his lordship in his old age, at the White Lodge 
at Richmond Park, at once noticed ‘‘two old and bulky arm- 
chairs standing guards, one at each side of the fireplace ; 
they were chiefly remarkable for their lumbering size, and 
guant, inconvenient form ; still there was something in their 
aspect well calculated to attract attention, and probably few 
visitors ever entered the room without feeling curious to learn 
their history. These were the chairs of honour occupied by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons of Great Britain 
during the twelve first eventful years of the French Revolu- 
tion. One of these had become the perquisite of that 
functionary on the assemblage of each new Parliament, it 
being customary on those occasions to provide a new chair 
exactly corresponding with its predecessor. Lord Sidmouth 
originally possessed three, for he presided during three con- 
secutive Parliaments, but one of them had disappeared, and 
he never could ascertain its fate.” 


‘Australian ‘“‘Slums” and their Cure.—A citizen of 
Sydney, Mr. R. D. Adams, is amazed at the tenderness 
shown in England to ‘‘ vested rights” in matters affecting the 
health and welfare of the community. He says that ‘‘a short 
Bill was passed by the New South Wales Legislature some 
few years back, empowering the Mayor of Sydney to order 
‘the demolition of any old, dilapidatee, or unhealthy dwelling 








within the city bounds, the proprietor thereof having to de- 
molish it at his own expense and risk, and receiving no com- 
pensation therefor. The result has been, that in a city of 
about 150,000 inhabitants (the suburbs with their other 
100,000 not being included) since November, 1879, to 
November, 1853—four years only —no less than 1,300 build- 
ings have been thus condemned and razed, and in their 
place have been erected 3,719 new stores and dwellings, 
which, if built as one building (z.¢., leaving out yard space), 
would cover sixty-seven acres of ground ; and, in addition 
to this, the Act gives power to compel warehouses, shops, 
factories, etc., to have proper sanitary appliances, and 
sufficient ventilation provided by the owners thereof, at their 
own expense. 

‘©The Act is rather Draconic, but there has been no real 
opposition to it, and the city has, so far, been beautified and 
sanitated, and the shopkeeper has a better shop, and his 
neighbour, the artisan, a pleasant dwelling, at much the 
same cost as before (when tenants); while to meet the 
exodus of those who prefer the ‘suburbs and a garden,’ 
there are the Government tramways, which radiate from 
the centre of the city, south and west, to the very verge of 
the country, for a fare of twopence only, running trom 5.30 
a.m. till 12.20 midnight, and paying handsomely as a mere 
investment. 

‘* If a democratic colony like ours can thus calmly put up 
with this ‘heroic treatment’ of the ‘rights of property,’ 
when the wrongs of the community are so concerned, surely 
great London itself need not fear dealing as caustically, and 
cheaply, withthe overcrowded rookeries and fever-sodden 
dwellings of its outcast and indigent poor.” 


Sir Michael Costa.—The accomplished musical composer 
and unrivalled orchestral leader, Michael Costa, did not long 
survive the closing of the Sacred Harmonic Society, as 
leader of which we now associate his name more than in any 
other position. In the lyric drama his gifts had been prized, 
but a wider and deeper interest belonged to his post as leader 
of the society whose performances of the great masterpieces 
of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn had so often filled 
Exeter Hall with delighted audiences. Costa took the déton 
in 1848, and he presided at the closing festival in 1882. The 
society commenced in 1832, Handel’s music being the first 
heard, and Handel’s the last. His oratorio ‘‘ Solomon” 
was selected no doubt to meet the more limited resources of 
the society in its final effort, but some of its choruses were 
thought by Beethoven unsurpassable. 


The Blind.—The last census reveals the encouraging fact 
that the proportion of the blind to the population has de- 
creased with each successive enumeration since 1851. in 
which year account of them was taken for the first time. The 
decrease in the decade ending in 1881 was much greater 
than in either of the preceding decennial intervals, the num- 
ber of cases returned on this latter occasion being 22,832, 
equal to one blind person in every 1,138. This decrease is 
fairly attributable to the progressive improvement in the 
surgical treatment of affections of the eye, and to the dimi- 
nished prevalence among children of smallpox.—Lanc.¢. 


How to Drive Flies out of a Room.—Observations made by 
M. Rafford, a member of the Society d’Horticulture at 
Limokes, show that a castor-oil plant having been placed in 
a room infested with flies, they disappeared as by enchant- 
ment. Wishing to find the cause, he soon found under the 
castor-oil plant a number of dead flies, and a large number of 
bodies had remained clinging to the under surface of the 
leaves. It would therefore appear that the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant give out an essential oil, or some toxic prin- 
ciple which possesses very strong insecticide qualities. Cas- 
tor-oil plants are in France very much used as ornamental 
plants in rooms, as they resist very well variations of atmos- 
phere and temperature. As the castor-oil plant is very muct. 
grown and czl]tivated in all gardens, the ‘‘ Journal d’Agricul- 
ture” points out that it would be worth while to try decoc- 
tions of the leaves to destroy the green flies and other insects 
which in summer are so destructive to plants and fruit trees. 
Anyhow, M. Rafford’s observatiens merit that trial should 
be made of the properties of the castor-oil plant, both for the 
destruction of flies in dwellings and of other troublesome 
insects. —British Medical Journal. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA, from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. 
By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised and brought down to date by the Rev, E. StTorrow, 
formerly of Calcutta. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


The only gomplete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant Missions in India. Mr. Sherring’s work has been carefully revised, and the 
latest information about the work carried on by all the different societies added by Mr. Storrow. The Maps witl be found on examination the best that 
have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each Station. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 








Recently published, price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. in | New EDpITIOoN, price 8s. in cloth, gilt, or 25s. in morocco. 
mOrocco. : Mr. RUSKIN says: ‘ This beautiful book is far the best I 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By have ever seen on its subject.” 


~ 7 “ "4 ” . ” : , 
_ oy » SN of “German Pictures, French Pictures, SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Cc.  d , Macau tay, Editor of the Leisure Hour, &c. With Engravings. 


“ i pri i i 2 of what Scotland is, and ou a : : " 3 mney 
The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidenc ; 2 “‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost 


of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular beauty.”"— 


Scotsman. from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew before, and it has 
co pepe book for the drawing-room table.”—S#. Yames’s. Gazette. Las same and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourselves most fainiliar.” 
—The Times, d 
Just published. Now ready. 
SUNFLOWERS. A Story of To-day. By G. C. GEDGE, CAROLA. By Hessa_Strerron, Author of ‘Bede's 
“netgear ? ” ste EY . 

With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. a : a ng — Cables, pa Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. With 

‘ . our ELngravings HYMPER. re e . . . 

This is the first of a Series of books intended for adults rather than children. In this : et oF oY own 8vo. 3. 6d. cloth boards 
Series an attempt will be made to supply books which shall not only interest as well- A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular writer. It sets 
written stories that afford studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes forth very powernany the influence of the New Testament upon a fresh and vigorous 
likely to rivet the attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious thought, and mind, who ly unacquainted with the facts of our Lord's life. It forms a companion 





develop the better nature of those into whose hands they fall. volume to ‘‘ Sunflowers.’ 
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ATKINSON’S cototres SILK POPLINS. 


TEN MEDALS. SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, 1837. 
SILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 
cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 

Prices from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 


One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all parts of the world. 


RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 








To SAVE 25 to 50 per cent., purchase 3 
bok JuUDSON’S 


FIELDING’S marxeo JEWELLERY. “PERFECT PURITY” 





> says :—‘‘ Your 









The Finest Quality Made—being Tested and Marked at Goldsmiths’ Hall. | 
ee = Capt. G > 
eee = > Bullen Cour, [ F R 
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Bracelet gives Patented (1884) throughout the .World. 
> great — 
g ton, and is Tuis Filter may be cleaned and re- - &e 
os a a charged with the necessary medium by 


a child, and is then as good in every 


TROL ASS respect as a new Filter, at a cost of 

| _ CLOCKS, - about 2d. 

a No domestic Filter has hitherto been 
Trade Prices. produced so simple in itg construction 
Selections or so perfect in its action. It may be 

y sent on ap- thoroughly cleaned, both inside and 
proval on re- | outside (every day if necessary) with- 


— Any | out disturbing the filtering material. 











goods not ap- eer 
THE “GEM” BRACELET. ae 
In Sterling Silver, 14/6 ; in 15-carat Gold, £4 168. Morocco Cases, 2/- extra. gong an PRICES OF JUDSON’S “ P. P.” 
Send for Illustrated Price List, Post Free. and the full FILTERS. , 
FIELDING BROS., 420, Lombard St., London. ‘efinded° | cREaM-coLOURED STONEWARE. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. To hold — docbatlecat = 
” ta. soneesonees . . 


BRYANT & MAY’S wie reer te 358. 


WHITE CHINAWARE 








PATENT (DECORATED). 
To hold 1 gallon ............ 205. 
SAFETY MATCHES, ["""s" 2 
‘ ee lean ik catia anode 40s. 
ll PRIZE MEDALS. These Prices are for the Filters com- 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. | ¥tcien'ct JUDSONS™ >. 2" lm 
MEDIUM to replenish the Filter = 


ARE NOT POISONOUS. several times. oe ae | 
Harmless to all Employed in their Manufacture. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
77, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 


‘dadcban iobit¥ Toy The “P. P.” Filter may be seen and explained at the above address, or at 
: Ese CUAL are = Stall No. 421, Hast Central Courts, Health Exhibition, London. 


PAMPHLETS Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER 


TIME AND HOLIDAYS. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 


Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, 
Engravings. New Edition. 


“*T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more ene nay Aimeng ety in text and illustration.”—Mr. Ri 


‘*The author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; he 
the wondrous and varied page of old M 
shelf.”—Standard. 


other Nature with deli icacy and true poetic taste. He should be placed next to Wordsworth 


M.A., Rector of St. suki, Bridgwater. With numerous Fine 
6s. 6d, elegantly bound. 


ws from the stores of a well ad ca a a 


on every student's 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Random Truths in 
Papers from my Study Chair. 
tions by eminent Artists, Imperial 16mo. 
beards, gilt edges. 

i * me even better than The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”—Mr. 


Common Things. Occasional 
With numerous Illustra- 
7s. bevelled 


Rus 
7 Full of sound sense and good advice.” —Times. 


nature and excellency 
so distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin” John B 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A Companion Volume 


With numerous fine 


te ‘*The Harvest of a et Eye.” 
a = bevelled cloth boards, 


Engravings. Imperial 

ilt edges. 
“A collection of tap os ania, or essays, baer ah elcid ya same wee pe 
w elici appro n oO 





SEASONABLE GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


—— Talks. With Illustrations and Floral Headpieces. 





Children’s Flowers: The Friends of their Rambles and 





. WuymPER. Small gto. 15. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 7 — — — Illustrations by Giacomelli and Whymper. 
4 Wi th Ill x wn SVO. 285. loth boards. 
Flowers gy el wang eT re The Home Bataralist ; 3 OF, Practical Instruction for Collect- 
The Young Botanist. With numerous Illustrations. 2s, , x. OULTAS. Profusele wieant yp a= y ye cloth 
cloth boards. » gilt edges. 
THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 2s. Each. With Engravings. Cloth boards. 


xz. Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 6. Birds and Bird Life. 
2. Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors. 
3. Sunday in Many Lands. 

4- A Race for Life, and other Tales. 


5. Cedar Creek. A Canadian Tale. 


7. Barthel Winkler, and other Tales, 
8. Commercial Tales and Sketches. 

9. Shades and Echoes of Old London. 
ro. Original Fables and Sketches. 


11. The Ferrol reg and other Tales. 

12, Frank Layton: A Story of Australian 
Life. By G. E. Sarcent. 

13. Fairley-cum-Forelands: Village Tales, 

14. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 

15. The Exile’s Trust. By Frances Browne. 





PENNY BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


EACH WITH PORTRAIT—One Penny, or Eight Shillings per Hundred :— 


. MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Professor Gis. 

JOHN CALVIN. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 
WILLIAM FAREL. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 

. PHILIP MELANCHTHON. By the Rev. G. WILSoN, M.A. 

. ROBERT ROLLOCK, of Edinburgh University. By Dr. Biarxim. 


uUurwrndn 


6. JOHN WYCLIFFE. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
7- ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. R. Lovett, m.a. 
8. JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. James R. Rice, p.p. 
g- ALBERT DURER. By the Rev. G. Witson, ma. [Just Published.) 


Now Ready, a Packet containing Nos. to 6 of the above Biographies, price Sixpence. 








Bu-paths of Bible Fuowleiige, 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. Kine, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

“Mr. King’s account of the monument seems ay tull and satisfactory.” 

—Saturday Review. “In every way interestingly written.”"—Literary 

Churchman. 


2. Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. 
HARKNEss. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART 
PooLe. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth boards. 


‘* There are chapters on the Assyrian writing, Assyrian literature, religion, 
art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and giving, 
each in the space of a few pages, the sort of —. that i is likel 
= useful and most acceptable to the ordinary reader.”—S¢, 

azette. 


bod 


Second Edition, revised, now ready. 
$- Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 


y A. H. Saycg, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. A sketch of the most — 
confirmations of the Bible from recent discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. ith 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. 


** A book whose value is not to be estimated by its size."—Saturday 
Review. 
** All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 
ancient history, ought to procure it.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Just published. 

4. Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kinc, M.a., Authorised 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A popular sketch of the Discoveries made on or about the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem during the last twenty years. 





the value of this book. 
tion that needs no enhancement.”—Congregationalist. 


Recent Biblical Books, 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of 4 iti 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boar 

“ A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday — and ote 


engaged in Biblical instruction, for students for theological ex- 
pen 1 etc. It seems to us pr Brera well done.” dando 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. cloth boards. 

** A valuable aid to Bible study.” —Sunday School Times. 
** Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to ularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.”—. dial veh Daily Review. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By ELisez W. 
EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
‘* A very compact and instructive account."—British Quarterly Review. 
© Well written and useful.” —Churchran. 
Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges; 12s. morocco, gilt’ edges. 


‘*The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
Its charm is indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and 
Chronological Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

* An excellent handbook.”—Ox#tlook. ‘‘ Fully sufficient for all practical 
purposes.” —Congregationalist. 

Hore Petrinz. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
author of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of St. Paul, etc, Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards. 


‘*The various points are treated with the eis and chasteness of 


style by which all Dean Howson’s works are ‘eee and the subject 
matter is most valuable and edifying.” —Record. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





Sd 5 
gmpanions fox a Uniet spout, 

1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medi- 
tations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. 
With an Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 
Printed with a red line round each page. 15. 6d. cloth. 

‘* It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for a) riate meditations 
and prayers, and the result is a book of a most ying character. We 
highly commend it.” —£dinburgh Daily Review. 

2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By Tuomas 
ADAM. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this well- 
known devotional book. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

* Full of religious thought and feeling.” —Christian World. 


3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat 
little reprint from an old writer. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“A small volume of rare merit.”"—Christian. ‘*‘ A dainty little book.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 
4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Macau- 


LAY, Editor of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” etc. 15. 6d. cloth. 
“ A capital little volume.”—Rock. “‘ A handy and well arranged manual.” 


—Queen. ‘A judicious selection.” —ZEnglish Churchman. 
Just published. 
5. A Collection of the Promises of Scrip- 
ture. Arranged under their proper heads. By SAMUEL 


CLARKE, D.D. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, printed with red lines 
round each page, and with red edges. 
A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. 


Books for F ani Worship. 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms of 
Morning and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. SECOND 
SERIES. By the Rev. F. BourpILLON, M.A. Small 
quarto. 2s. cloth boards. CHEAP EDITION. Is. cloth. 

The First and Second Series bound together. 35. 6¢. cloth 
boards. CHEAP EDITION. 2s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings from the Gospels. Consist- 
ing of short consecutive portions, comprising the whole 
Gospel, with a simple exposition for daily use in Christian 
households. By the Rev. F. BourDILLON, M.A. 


The practical lessons of the Gospels are forcibly and simply applied. 
These volumes will be found extremely useful to those who have to conduct 





family worship. 
St.Matthew. 3s. 6d. cl. bds.| St. Luke. 45. cloth boards. 
St. Mark. 4s. cloth boards. | St. John. 4s. cloth boards. 





Sunday Meditations. Adapted to the Course of 
the Christian Year. By Prebendary DANIEL Moorg, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 5s. cloth boards. 

“These short discourses are, in fact, sermons of a quiet sort, reflective 
rather than homiletical, and replete with spiritual teaching, and with a 
wholesome flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.”—Guardian. 

“As an accessory to the Scripture reading at family worship, we have not 
received a more acceptable volume.”—Christian Leader. 





Gis Wrelige @ wincentenary, 1884. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the ‘‘ Luther Anec- 
dotes.” With views of Wycliffe Church and of the River 
Swift at Lutterworth. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Life and Times of Wycliffe. New Edition of 
‘©The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, 
Illustrations, and facsimile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


John Wycliffe : The First of the English Reformers. 
By the Rev. S, G. GREEN, D.D. New Biographical Series, 
No. 6. One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some of the 
Chief Doctrines of Christianity. By the Rev. J. 
RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. Book Tract, No. 33. 35. 6d. 
per 100. 

The Morning Star of the Reformation. A 
Sketch of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract, No. 1,323. 
45. per 100. 

Broadsheet—John Wycliffe: The First of the 
Reformers. With Portrait. One Halfpenny, or 3s. per 


100. 

Our English Bible: its Translations and 
Translators. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards. 


The Lollards; or, Some Account of the Witnesses 
for the Truth in Great Britain from A.D. 1400 to A.D. 1546. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


Ballads of the English Reformation. By 


Horace NOEL, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards. 


Pingraptica Books, 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the 
Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall, and author of ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Pentateuch,” etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 

** A well written account of the great man.”—Guardian. “A piece of 
sound literary work.” —Bradford Observer. ‘‘Valuable and interesting.”— 
Christian World. 

Luther Anecdotes : Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
Macau.ay, Editor of **The Leisure Hour.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 

** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”—Churchman. 

“A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 


would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. Spurczon, in Sword 
and Trowel. 
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‘ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





Recommended by the whole Medical Press & leading Physicians. 


R’ SELF- 
DIGESTIVE 
This delicious and highly nutritive E O O ay 
Food can be taken when all 
others disagree. 


For INFANTS, DELICATE CHILDREN, and those of 
WEAK DIGESTION. 


* Me. Benger's admirable preparations . . . 
with ene ease.”—Lancet, March 25, 1882. 
eat advance on any previous attempt in this direction. 
invaluable .’—London Medical Record, March 15, 1882. 
“‘ Deserving of the highest praise, and only requires to be made known 
to the profession to ensure its extensive employment.”—/ractitioner, 
February, 1883. 


would be assimilated 


It is 


Sold in TINS at Is. 6d., 2s. Gd., and 6s., by all leading Chemists, 
or the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & CO, 


7; EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


As Supplied to the Army and Navy by Appointmeat. 


Royal Balsamic 
yr eStore 


ON WHITE LEATHER ONLY. 


er rh all Chemists, !n ail sizes and sha 
4d., 2d., 3d., 4d., 6d., & Sd. each, 


-FRAU D | Beware! The genuine has 
the Trade Mark and Ad- 
dress onthe backin blue ink. Do not allow #7 
some other Plaister to be palmed off with the | 
Wee that “‘ Itis the same thing.” f 

tations can be bought cheaper than the 

: genuine, and the Vendors hope by the. sub- 
stitution to gain a small additional profit. 


BARUFACTTERR W. Mather, 


DYER STREET, HULME, MANCHESTER. 





MEDALS—Belfast, 1844; London, 1851, 1862, and (Gold) 1870 ; Paris (Gold), 1867; 
Dublin, 1865 and 1872; Belfast, 1870; Philadelphia, 1876. 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 


BELFAST, IRELAND, 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK,) 
MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND POWER OF 


Table Linens, Sheetings, Pillow Linens, Fronting 

and Body Linens, Irish Point Lace and Cambrie 

Handkerchiefs, Diapers, Huckabaek and Fancy 

Towels, Glass and Tea Cloths; Lawns, Hemstitched 
Linen Cambrie Frilling, &e. 

All our Fabrics are made of the best Irish and Courtrai Flax, spun, woven, 
and bleached in Ireland ; the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed 
by — Artists, which have for many years excelled those of any other 
country. 

WE WARRANT ALL OUR GOODS TO.GIVE SATISFACTION IN WEAR, 
AND THEY CAN BE HAD FROM ANY RESPECTABLE LINEN-DRAPER, 


Purchasers must see that our Trade Mark Ticket (as above) is on each Article. 





POPULAR SCIENCE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown $vo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


‘**We have here a popular, but clear and correct account of electrical 
science in all its various branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed.” 
—Journal of Science. 

“ More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise 
science.” —Llectrician. 

“The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the"f} 
average.” —Schoolmaster. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farren 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and’f 
Species of the British Ants. 55. cloth boards. P 

‘** We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat 
in as for them when they do.” —Standard. a 
% of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence t 
study of our native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general 

reader, or as a gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, i it j 

may be recommended as among the very best of its kind.”"—Nazure. ; 





PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


Four Volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 


These Tracts may be had separately at 4d. each. 


Imis.g 


Volume I. contains :— 


Christianity and Miracles at 
the Present Day. By Rev. 
Principal CaIRNS, D.D., LL.D. 

The Historical Evidence of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from — rem By the Rev. C. A. 
Row, 

Christ’ ‘the Central Evidence 
of Christianity. By the Rev. 
Principal CAIRNS, D.D. 

Christianity and the Life that 
Now Is. By W. G. Brarkie, 
D.D., LL.D. 

The Existence and Character 
of God. By Prebendary Row, 
M.A. 

The Success of Christianity, 
and Modern Explanations of It. 
By Rev. Principal CatrNs, D.D., 
LL.D. 


a5. The Zend-Avesta and the Religion of the Parsis, 





Volume Il. contains :-— 


Christianity and Secularism 
compared in their Influence and 
Effects. By W. G. BLarxkig, 
D.D. 

Agnosticism: 
Despair. By 
PorTER, D.D. 

The Antiquity of Man His- 
— Considered. By Rev. 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Palestine to 
the Bible. By W. G. BLaixig, D.D. 


The Early Prevalence of Mono- 
theistic Beliefs. By Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Man’s Moral 
Nature to Christianity. By Rev. 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 


A Doctrine of 
the Rev. Noau 


NEW NUMBERS. 


By J. M. 


MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. Formerly of Bombay. 


27. Present State of the Christian Argument from Prophecy. 





Volume Ill. contains :— 


The Age and Origin of Man 

Geologically Considered. By 
. R. Pattison and Dr. Prarr. 

Rise and Decline of Islam. 
By Sir Witt1aM Muir, K.c.S.1., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 

Mosaic Authorship and Credi- 
bility of the Pentateuch. By the 
Very Rev. R. Payne SMITH, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Authenticity of the Four 
Gospels. By the Rev. Henry 
WACE, D.D. 

Modern Materialism, By late 
Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Christianity and Confucianism. 
Compared in their Teaching of 
the Whole Duty of Man. By 
James LEGGE, LL.D. 


(4d. each in Cover.) 


26. The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 


Neuchatel. 


Ready July i. 





Volume IV. contains :— 


Christianity as History, Docs 
trine, and Life. By. the Rew 
Noan Por Ter, D.D., LL.D. 


The Religious Teachings of 
the Sublime and Beautiful in 
Nature. . By Rev. Canon Raw: Ff 
LINSON, M.A. ’ 

Ernest Renan and His Criticism H 
of Christ. By the Rev. 
ELMSLIE, M.A. 

Unity of the Character of the i 
Christ of the Gospels. By 
Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. 


The Vitality of the Bible. By 
Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.Dee 
Evidential Conclusions from 


the Four Greater Epistles of St 
Paul. By Dean Howson, D.D. 


By F. Gobet, D,D, 


* 


By Principal Carrns, D.D., LL.D. 








Methods of Conducting them; Psalmody; Prayer ; 
Specimens from different Writers. 


Importance of Illustration. 
the Sunday School. Bible Classes. 


THE RELIGIOUS T 


Recently Published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG: 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS, PASTORS, AND TEACHERS. 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., author of “‘ Bible Sketches and their Teachings,” ete. 


Contents ;—Christian Childhood. Principles of Religious Training and Characteristics of Youthful Piety—Children in the Congregation: 
Their Place in Public Worship. Adaptation of the several parts of the Service to their needs—Religious Services for the Young. Their Occasions 


Reading the Scripture; Preaching—On Preaching to Children. 
Mistakes to be avoided—Catechetical and Class Instruction. 





Topics, Texts, and Divisio 
The Pastor’s Work 


RACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. Order of any Bookseller. 
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IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER 60 YEARS. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Spots - ao cum 30 4 i E - TAL 
— . afte Ss \. / 7 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


Manchester. 


PEARLY WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty.and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box, 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 


BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Highest Award, Fhidadelphia, 1876. 
Gold Medal, Berlin, }877. 
Highest Award and onl: Medal, Paris Exhioi n, 


Highest Award. Melbourne, 1881 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankiort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 18¢3. 





Put on by Sponge attachei to Wire and Cork in each 
Bottle. No Polishing Brush required. ‘Dries in a few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 

i fingers. The ‘Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 

Lapies’ SHors, which have become red and rough 

by wearing, are restored to their OrIGINAL CoLour and 
) Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. ‘TarR- 
B NISHED PATENT LEaTHeR is improved by it. 

For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 

market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 

§ Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
well as for Boots and Shoes. 

Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


jTHE Y & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. 
Will not split inthe seams nor tear in 
the Fabric. 
Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 


Le Follet says:—‘A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculaed to prevent the very disagree- 
able occurrence of splitseams. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and wae be adapted to any figure with advantage.” 

The Queen says:—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also arrange od diagonally, the seams have no strajn. 
They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship all that 
could be desired.’’ Beware of worthle: ss imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset 1s 
stamped, ““ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 


Gold Medal New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 





For Thirty Shillings cash, Free by New Parcels Post, 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY-LINEN. 
Sis. os Articles) 80s. a : 


3 do. Day Gowns 5 11 
2do. Back Cloths 2 6 
2 Day Flannels .. 5 1 

2 Night Flannels.. 3 11 
2 Flannel Pilches.. 2 1 
2 Swathes ........ 1 1% 
12 Linen Diapers.. 4 6 
Puff Box and Puff 

and Powder .. 1 3 


Total amount .. £1 11 7 


J. W. LANE, 
\ MANUFACTURER, 
BRISTOL. 
Also free by Post— 
Infant's Hood, Robe, 
and Cloak 
for One Guinea. 


Cabinet Photos of these 


Three Articles sent on 
Application. 


**MACNIVEN & CAMERON have made another import ant contribution to the sum 
total of human happiness by producing two new pens—' The Flying Scotchman’ and 
* The Scotch Express.’”"—Darly Review. 


THE NEW INVENTION IN PENS. 


Special Contrivance (patented ) for holding large supply of Ink. 
THE 5 
OH SMAcNIVEN CAMERON 
FLYING SCOTCHMAN cgi ime traits SCOTCHMAN 
PEN. || Me EDINBURGH 


oe ki f cali hy. "—TZhe 
aa a ici ” They glide like an ex>yvess 
train.” — HMerapath's Ratiway 


: oh EE canenat ' Fournal. THE 


ez __. 
Neelam SCOTCH EXPRESS PEN. 


EDINBURGHa 
* For rapid and smooth writing nothing can beat them.” —7/e Pictorial World. 
6d, and 1s. per Box. At all Stationers. 
Specimen box, containing all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 


eee EO 


VIACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH (Established 1720), 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 








ANNUAL SALE 
OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


M&CALL’S 32% 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, to 33Ib. 
Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. 





COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES. 


Tue ReELiGious TRACT SociETY now issue the Diagrams previously pub- 
lished by the WorkinG MEy's EpucaTionat Union. These Diagrams 
are intended for the use cf Lecturers, and.are executed in a bold, attractive 
style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted ‘for distant 
inspection, and coloured for gas or candle-light. They are durable and very 
portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may be obtained singly at 3s. 
each Diagram. They are eyeleted for convenient suspension. 

Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in each Series, 


may be had with full particulars on application to 56, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


\LEXANDE Rs | ,LEXANDE R's 


Is the Best Is noted Superior 


SEwiye gov | Mrz iy— govt 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERBS. 





GOLD MEDAL 


0) AA Ked Gs) cusTaro. Powoer 
BLANCMANGE. 
BAKING POWDER CUSTARDS and 


FOR BREAD PASTRY, CAKES, BS senna 
PUDDINGS & SCOVE S . Reagent 


FIVE COLD MEDALS BORWICK’S 


and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 

















RINSING POWDER 


Sold in Penny Packets t by ¢ Grocers, &¢. 
And ALL COLOURED Articles can be washed in any weather, 
Colours will not run in Starching and Drying. 
FADED COLOURS WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED. 


G. THWAITES & Co., Sole “anufacturers, Market Harborough. 
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Refre® Genuine 


Economical 


Makers to the Queen. 





The Original and only Genuine. 

| Produces delicious Custard without 

Eggs, at half the cost and trouble. 

Established 

1837. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

Will send on receipt of address, 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Little 
Work containing Practical Hints and 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d and Is. 
Boxes. 


Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 


“The Richest, Softest, and most 
becoming Fabric ever in- 
vented for woman’s 


EVERY | 
YARD i is stamped |) 
on the back “ Nonpareil” #f 
to protect the Public from Fraud, 


SOLD BY THE LEADING DRAPERS ALL OVER THE WORLD, } 








GOLD MEDAL 


DOME 


BLACK LEAD 


“The Clean Black Lead.”—Vide Press. 
one fe = Giffen! ap re 

enced in obtaining s’ DOME 

LEAD, the makers will be happy to 

send a sample on receipt of two 

are — to cover postage. 


E. “JAMES & SONS, 


Inventors & Sole Makers, 


PLYMOUTH. 








Thousands of customers 
testify that no other 
article woven equals this | 
in general utility. 


pg sence | 
only. has no rival.” | 

| NEW SUMMER 

PATTERNS 

NOW READY 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful ee : 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6a. to ros. "6d. the yard, The Navy Blues 

| and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
|-sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
| principal Railway Statiens. No Agents. 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 

















Use only {to 
Blue 
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R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 














